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MAIDEN SISTERS. 



Oil est souvent trompe* en amour, souvent blesse* et 
eouvent malheureux : mais on aime, et quand on est sur 
le bord de sa tombe, on se retourne pour regai'der en 
arriere, et on se dit : J'ai souflfert souvent, je me suis 
trompe* quelquefois, mais j'ai aime*.— A De Musset. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Van Buck, Tu as de singuli&res idles but Tgdacation 
des femmes. Voudrais-tu pas qu'on suivit tes conseils? 

Valentin. Non, mais je voudrais qu'une jeune fille fut 
une herbe dans .un bois, et non one plante dans une 
caisse. A. De Musset. 

ROSE COTTAGE, a square red-brick house, 
with iron gates, and a sweep up to the door, 
a garden and shrubbery behind, stands on the high 
road, not a mile from the little town of Dornton, 
which nestles in a sheltered valley among the 
chalky downs of Sussex. The original possessor, 
a retired manufacturer from one of the midland 
counties, transported the materials for his house 
at a cost which was not appreciated by the next 
owner, Mr. Kerr. He was a man of greater taste 
than fortune, and endeavoured to veil the ob- 
noxious front with a profusion of creepers ; and 
this was done with such success, that, in after 
years, when the house, or cottage, as it continued 
to be called, was inhabited by his four unmarried 
daughters, passers-by forgot to notice the original 
ugliness of the house in their admiration of the 
laburnum and acacia which screened it from the 
road, the Virginian creeper which clothed the 
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garden wall, and the jasmine and clematis cluster- 
ing round the stack of chimneys. 

Anne, the eldest of the sisters, might, as her 
friends observed, have been any age. At thirty, 
she looked middle-aged; but as no additional 
weight of years could make her features more 
rigid, her step more deliberate, nor increase the 
dignity of her bearing, it was possible that at forty 
she might appear young. Even Kate and Clara, at 
the respective ages of seven and five-and-twenty, 
were reckoned in the order of spinsterhood; for 
Clara's youth had been prematurely blighted by 
ill health, while Kate, in whom it was said that 
the instinct of romance had once existed, had for 
some time devoted herself to shopping and gar- 
dening, and nursing her neighbours' babies with 
an energy which gave no scope for deeper senti- 
ments. But Ellen, in virtue of her position as 
the youngest of the family, was, at eighteen, 
still considered and treated as a child by her 
sisters. 

'What is George's news?' Kate asked one 
morning, after waiting in vain until some inform- 
ation should be imparted unsought from the 
foreign letter which lay on the breakfast-table 
beside Anne. 

* I will tell you presently,' her sister replied, 
with an inflection of the voioe which Ellen knew 
how to interpret. She drank up her milk — 
Anne thought tea unwholesome for young girls 
— and asked if she might go. 

'Yes,' said Anne; 'go and practise your exer- 
cises carefully, as I shall not be able to come to 
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you at once. I have something of importance to 
discuss with your sisters.' 

Ellen crossed the passage and entered the little 
room in which her studies were pursued. Even 
on that bright May morning it was not enlivened 
by a ray of sunshine, for the window had a north 
aspect, commanding a view of the hen-house and 
drying-ground. The furniture was of a strictly 
educational character, consisting of a square piano, 
a high desk and pair of globes, and one or two 
straight-backed chairs. The walls were hung with 
maps, and among the books ranged upon a shelf 
there was not one which was not instructive, or 
at least intended to be used for the purposes of 
instruction. Here Ellen had passed many a con- 
tented hour, and here also she had, almost uncon- 
sciously, begun within the last few months to 
chafe against restraints to which other girls of 
her own age were no longer subjected. A vague 
solicitude, a yearning for greater sympathy and 
confidence, was always awakened by such an ex- 
clusion from any family conference as had just 
taken place. She was not curious, for she be- 
lieved that there was no mystery to declare, and 
that Anne only maintained the reserve which she 
thought necessary to impress Ellen with a sense 
of her youth and inexperience. ' Yet I only want 
to share their interests,' Ellen thought ; ' I am 
not too young to listen and understand.' And 
then, checking the feeling of discontent with 
instant compunction, she sat down to the piano as 
promptly as if her sister occupied the chair by 
her side. 
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* I did not wish to tell you before Ellen,' Anne 
said, as soon as the door was closed, ' as it would 
have distracted her attention for the whole morning. 
George writes to say, that he has decided to send 
home Norah and the children by the next ship. 
Willy is not strong, and requires a more bracing 
climate ; and both he and Phil will profit by an 
English education.' 

' How very delightful !' exclaimed Kate. 

' 1 am not so sure of that,' answered her sister; 
' if George could come himself, it would be dif- 
ferent; but I am a little afraid of the responsibi- 
lity of receiving his five children and this unknown 
sister-in-law.' 

'Must we take in all the children?' Clara 
asked, in alarm. ' My head will never stand the 
noise.' 

' Certainly,' replied Anne, ' George expects us 
to do so.' And it was curious to observe how 
she, who owned no other authority, retained her 
habits of submission towards the elder brother 
from whom she parted sixteen years ago, when he 
went out to settle at the Cape. 

* It will be delightful,' Kate repeated, with un- 
diminished satisfaction: 6 1 have always longed to 
see the dear children; and then there is Norah, 
who, by all accounts, is charming. And I will 
walk into Dornton this very day, and get some 
green-baize to cover your door, Clara, which will 
deaden the sound a good deal.' 

' You need not be in such a hurry to get the 
baize,' said Anne, * until I have made a list of the 
other purchases which will be necessary. You 
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will have plenty of shopping to do, in getting all 
that is required for the children's nursery. It 
was inconsiderate of George and Norah not to 
give us longer notice.' 

The notice was certainly a short one, for within 
three weeks from this time the sisters were assem- 
bled to await the arrival, for which a few hurried 
lines from Norah had prepared them. As soon 
as the sound of wheels upon the gravel broke the 
silence of expectation, Ellen bounded unbidden 
into the hall, and then drew back in sudden bash- 
fulness, and suffered Kate to be the first to greet 
the unknown sister-in-law. The first impression 
was favourable: Norah was small and delicately 
made, striking rather than pretty, for her perfectly 
colourless complexion presented a singular con- 
trast to her dark hair and eyes, and finely-pen- 
cilled eyebrows. Her air and accent were slightly 
foreign; but for this the sisters were prepared, as 
she had been educated abroad, and this was her 
first visit to England. 

'I will not attempt to introduce you to the 
children,' said Norah, as she cordially returned 
her sisters' greeting, Met them disappear with 
nurse, for they are so cross and hungry, that they 
will not be good company until they have had 
something to eat. Oh! ' she suddenly exclaimed, 
throwing her arms round Anne, * how glad I am 
to see a familiar face again. You are so like 
dear George.' 

Anne was so much softened by this mention of 
her favourite brother, that she scarcely cared to 
hide the tears which started to her eyes; but she 
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said nothing, and led the way to the drawing- 
room. 

'And now,' continued Norah, Met me know 
you apart. You are Anne, I know; but which is 
Kate, and Clara, and little Nelly? ' 

' Little Nelly!' Anne repeated with a smile; 
for Kate, the shortest of the sisters, looked tall 
beside Norah, and Ellen's small, graceful head 
towered high above her. 

* It is not a happy epithet, I admit,' said Norah; 
but you know that George's account of her dates 
from the time when she could just run alone. 
However, I shall be able to give a different de- 
scription of her now.' 

' You had better go and see that the children 
have all they want, Ellen,' said Anne, alarmed by 
Norah's tone of admiration. 

' Quite unnecessary,' Norah observed. * Nurse 
is an old campaigner, and well used to look out 
for herself.' 

However, Ellen did as she was told, and ran 
lightly up the stairs; but her progress was ar- 
rested in the doorway by the little school-girl, 
who had been just caught, and brought into the 
house to act as nursery -maid, and who now stood 
there transfixed, with open eyes and mouth. 
Ellen could scarcely wonder at her bewilderment, 
as she perceived the boy, who looked more like a 
figure moulded in gutta percha than anything 
human, executing a bushman's war-dance on the 
nursery carpet, and accompanying the exhibition 
bj shrill cries and other unearthly sounds. The 
baby was crying, while a fair and delicate boy 
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leaned against the window with an air of weari- 
ness, and two little girls watched the singular 
performance, half scared and half delighted. 

The distracted nurse, who, with the baby tucked 
under one arm, was endeavouring to prepare tea 
with her disengaged hand, was the first to perceive 
and give notice of Ellen's appearance. * Thank 
goodness! here comes Miss Kerr to ask the 
meaning of all this racket! ' 

And almost at the same moment the warning 
was given by one of the children in an alarmed 
whisper — 'Oh, Phil! here is an aunt.' 

Thus admonished, Phil stopped short as he was 
twirling round on one foot, his outstretched arm 
fell to his side, and he stood demure and silent. 
The little maid began to rattle the teacups, and 
nurse asked Master Philip to hear what his aunt 
would say to such heathenish doings. Ellen, 
however, found it impossible to do anything but 
laugh at her nephew's remarkable physiognomy, 
now perfectly immovable, except for the expres- 
sion of fun lurking in his small, twinkling eyes. 
Willy, the eldest boy, came forward to shake 
hands with frank and natural courtesy, and she 
even succeeded in winning the good graces of the 
baby, which consented to be danced and fondled 
in her arms. But before Dora and Lucy could 
be induced to tell their names, her amusement 
was again excited by the little maid's piteous en- 
treaty to Phil. 

' If you would please not, sir,' said Sally, look- 
ing very hot and red in the face. 

' Don't what? ' said Phil, innocently. 
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' If yon would please not make a face, to make 
me laugh, when it isn't proper/ 

6 1 ain't making a face; my face was made for 
me,'. retorted Phil. 

* Why will you say 'ain't'? There is no wit 
in bad grammar,' said Willy; and Phil surveyed 
him with an air of cool astonishment. 

* Bless my heart! Wise Willy is setting up 
for a judge of wit. What will the world come 
to next? ' 

6 1 shall break the teacups, I know I shall,' said 
Sally, in the intervals of hysterical laughter, as 
Phil once more twisted his features into the 
comical form which she found irresistible. He 
then made a summerset of a startling nature, 
which brought him to the door, where he paused 
to deliver his last words: 'I say, old codger, I 
ain't going to feed with the little ones, if any- 
thing better is to be had elsewhere; but in case I 
come back, make some buttered toast for me.' 

'Indeed I shall do no such thing, Master 
Philip,' said the aggravated nurse; but he was 
already out of hearing, and she could only find 
relief in muttering to herself, * that the boy was 
possessed.' 

'I hope he will not get into mischief,' said 
Willy, looking at Ellen a little anxiously, * he is 
so wild with the pleasure of getting out of the 
ship. And then he thinks himself too old for 
the nursery.' 

'I think we forgot how old you both are,' 
said Ellen ; * but Phil is very small for thirteen. 
Another night, I dare say, you will drink tea 
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with us; but now I had better go and look for 
Phil, for it would not do to get into a scrape the 
first night.' 

As she was about to execute her intention, 
Phil reappeared with Norah and Anne, who had 
intercepted his flight. * And now, Phil,' Norah 
said imploringly, * give your mind to that plate of 
bread and butter, that there may be five minutes' 
peace.' And Phil, in an unwonted humour of 
submission, sat down and began to eat as if un- 
conscious that there was another creature in the 
room. 

Anne's manner did not conciliate the children; 
they became shy, if not absolutely sulky, and 
Norah was glad to cut short the introduction by 
proposing to go at once to her room to prepare 
for tea. Ellen presently followed to offer her 
services; but it was some moments before her 
timid knock was answered, and when she entered 
Norah was standing in the window, her cheeks 
still wet with tears. 

• 'Oh! it is only you, Nelly,' she said, smiling. 
' I do not mind your knowing that I feel a little 
home-sick among so many strange faces. That 
feeling will soon pass, and I am so glad to know 
you all. Come, now, and kiss me.' And she 
drew Ellen to her side, and looked admiringly 
into the depth of her blue eyes. Ellen submitted 
to caresses she was too shy to return, and looked 
diffident and happy. 

' You must not stay here now,' said Norah, * if 
we are to be ready for tea; and I am sure that 
Anne likes punctuality. And Nelly, if you are 
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going to change that dress, I hope it will be for 
one less like a school-room girl.' 

'But I am a school-room girl, Norah,' said 
Ellen, blushing. 

' Then it is time that you should cease* to be so. 
But we will discuss that and other matters pre- 
sently, for I must not be late the very first 
evening.' 

Ellen went to her room and hurried through 
her toilette, in order that she might rejoin her 
sisters and enlarge on her sense of Norah's 
charms. In her honour she wore a full white 
muslin dress, high up to the throat, and relieved 
by a spray of pink coral, which George had sent 
to her a year ago; and blushing and eager, she 
entered the drawing-room, where she found Kate 
and Clara discussing their *-risit to the nursery. 

' The children are sadly spoilt and unruly,' 
Clara said ; ' I do not know how I am to bear the 
disturbance.' 

' They will soon settle down,' rejoined Kate; * a 
long sea-voyage is always trying to the temper. 
And they are such pretty children.' 

' Except Phil,' said Ellen. 'Oh! Kate, have 
you seen Phil?' 

' Only the back of his head. He was sitting 
on the window-sill, with his legs outside; and, as 
nothing would induce him to turn round, or leave 
off drumming with his feet, we were obliged to 
come away; for it was too much for Clara.' 

'He is the most remarkable boy,' said Ellen. 
' He has red hair, as you can testify, and a parch- 
ment skin, small twinkling eyes, a slit for a mouth, 
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and no particular nose. He is very small, with 
two great handles of ears, and the most grotesque 
expression, rather naughty perhaps, but full of 
fun. And, Kate, is not Norah pretty?' 

Kate's assent was unqualified, but not Clara's. 

' She is not really pretty, only lady-like and 
well-dressed — perhaps too well dressed for the 
wife of a person in George's circumstances.' 

Ellen's desire to vindicate one who was fault- 
less in her eyes overcame her timidity. 

' She was not expensively dressed, only there 
is something in her air which makes all she wears 
becoming. Her straw bonnet was quite plain, 
and her black silk — ' 

6 Really, Ellen,' interposed Clara, 'I do not 
wish for a detailed description. I was speaking 
of the general effect, of which I imagine I am a 
better judge than you can be. That captious way 
of disputing what is said is very disagreeable.' 

Ellen would have made no attempt to justify 
herself, even if Norah had not entered at the 
moment, still wearing the travelling dress, which 
certainly strengthened her side of the argument. 

* So you have inspected the children,' she said 
to Kate. 6 1 wanted them to go to bed early, but 
since Phil has ascertained that there are straw- 
berries for tea, and informed the nursery of the 
fact, they are determined to share the feast. I 
hope Anne has no objection.' 

Anne's objection to the appearance of children 
at unauthorized hours was very decided; but she 
did not think fit to protest on the evening of their 
arrival, and the stiffness of her reply was unno- 
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ticed by Norah. She glanced approvingly at 
Ellen, observing: 

' You look very nice, Nelly. I am so glad to 
find that you have not come out yet, that I may 
have the pleasure of introducing you. Is this a 
gay neighbourhood?' 

Ellen looked at Anne; but it was Kate who 
broke the embarrassed silence. 

* No; at least we do not go out at all. Anne, 
and indeed we all, prefer living quietly/ 

* You must wait till Ellen has tried before you 
answer for her,' said Norah; and Anne abruptly 
remarked that tea was ready, and led the way to 
the dining-room. 

When the course of strawberries began, Ellen 
was sent to summon the children; and Norah in- 
stantly exclaimed: 

'As the faintest whisper of admiration dis- 
tressed you, I discreetly refrained from saying 
more before her; but how is it that the report of 
Ellen's beauty never reached the Cape? It is 
a face to dream of, with those mournful blue eyes 
and classical mouth; and then her hair, with its 
shining golden waves, sets off the pure delicacy 
of her complexion.' 

While Kate and Clara smiled at the description, 
Anne only looked troubled. 

* Such admiration is misplaced/ she said. 
« Ellen is at present free from vanity and self- 
consciousness ; and I am very anxious that she 
should remain so.' 

' Then you had better accustom her to a little 
adulation at home before she receives it from all 
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the world. You cannot keep her shut up for 
ever, like a princess in a fairy tale; and if any- 
thing will foster self-consciousness, it is the sudden 
discovery of attractions hitherto unsuspected.' 

Anne was so unused to hear her system of 
education attacked, that she scarcely knew how 
to defend it, and she was relieved when Ellen's 
return with the children prevented the necessity 
of a reply. Dora and Lucy made a simultaneous 
rush for mamma's knee, while Willy was quite 
satisfied with his position next to Ellen; and Phil 
deliberately placed his chair beside Anne's. She 
regarded him benignly, though she might have 
been less flattered if she had understood his last 
words to Ellen. 

* Willy is a chicken-hearted fellow, as you will 
find out some day; but I am afraid of nothing — 
not even of a she-dragon.' 

If Ellen had been at any loss to interpret the 
allusion, the meaning glance which accompanied 
this change of position must have enlightened 
her, and her colour rose, for she wondered to 
what lengths his audacity might carry him, espe- 
cially when Anne gravely remarked, ' that a 
dragon was a fabulous animal.' 

The humour seized Phil, however, to exhibit 
himself as a model of good breeding, and his re- 
marks to Anne on the beauty of the sunset and 
the goodness of the strawberries, were varied by 
hints for the benefit of his sisters. 

' Little girls should sit straight on their chairs,' 
he observed to Lucy; and then he reproached 
Dora for holding her spoon so awkwardly. 
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'It might be Captain Aymer himself,' Norah 
said, with a smile ; ' but as I became a little tired 
of the original, I would rather see you mimic some 
one else/ 

6 Mimicry is a dangerous talent,' observed Anne ; 
and at the same moment Kate asked who was 
Captain Aymer. 

' One of our fellow-passengers, to whose charge 
George entrusted me,' said Norah. * He is a good 
little man, only too civil; and I like his wife 
particularly. They went on to Brighton by our 
train, and I have promised to visit them there.' 

' And you are to take me, Mamma,' said Dora. 
' Captain Aymer said he should be quite unhappy 
until he saw me again.' 

* Little girls should only speak when they are 
spoken to,' said Phil, in the same tone which had 
before provoked a smile from his mother and 
Willy. 

« You may talk like Captain Aymer,' said Dora, 
pertly, ' but you never can look like him, for you 
are too ugly.' 

Phil bowed in acknowledgment of ft© compli- 
ment, and Anne's audible sigh was intended as an 
appeal to Norah to check her children's undue 
forwardness, but the hint was not taken. 
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CHAPTER II. . 

Sink* denn auch auf mich hernieder, 
Balsam du iiir jeden Schmerz! 
Netz' auch mir die Augenlieder, 
Tranke mir mein diirstend Hera! 
Gieb mir Jugend, Sangeswonne, 
Himmlischer Gebilde Schau, 
Starke mir den Blick zur Sonne, 
Leiser, frischer Morgenthau! 

Uhland. 

WHEN Ellen looked into the nursery on the 
way down stairs to prepare her morning's 
lessons, Dora held up her little mouth for a kiss, 
and told her, in a loud whisper, that she must not 
make a noise, because Willy had a bad headache. 

Phil, who was stepping about the room without 
his shoes, advised her to mind her own business, 
and go back to her dolls, if she wished to have 
any sugar with her bread and butter, a threat 
which enforced instant obedience. Phil next 
turned to Sally Ball, who was holding the baby: 

' If you don't keep that child quiet, Sarah, I 
shall wring its neck.' 

* Good gracious ! Master Philip, don't speak so,' 
said the little maid, with a terrified glance at his 
immovable countenance; and then appealing to 
Ellen, * He should not say such shocking things, 
should he, Miss Ellen ? I keep him as quiet as 
ever I can.' 
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' Baby will be good with me,' said Ellen, hold- 
ing out her arms for the child; 'I will take him 
down to the school-room, and you can stay with 
the little girls, Sally.' 

Phil nodded his approval of this arrangement, 
and as he followed her down, shoes in hand, 
Ellen asked if Willy was really UL 

' He always has something the matter with him,' 
said Phil, with as successful an assumption of in- 
difference as if he had not just before been exert- 
ing himself in Willy's behalf; * and to-day it is a 
headache. He is going to sleep, and will wake 
all right, I daresay; but mamma thinks he is 
going to die, and has sent for the doctor. So 
this is your prison,' he added, with a face still 
more expressive of disgust than his words. 6 Why 
have you not hanged or drowned yourself long 
ago, or burned the house over our heads ?' And 
after delivering this friendly advice, he disap- 
peared. 

Ellen thought the hour before breakfast had 
never passed so quickly. Baby was very good, 
and even his naughtiness was engaging. She 
sang to him, she danced, she covered him with 
kisses, and thought that Norah and these children 
had brought with them a flood of sunshine, which 
left no place for sadness or repining. The prayer- 
bell took her by surprise, and she had scarcely 
time to take baby upstairs again, and to smooth 
her ruffled hair, before the rest of the family 
assembled. Norah was there, looking pale and 
fagged; but she greeted Ellen cheerfully, admit- 
ting that there was nothing seriously amiss with 
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Willy, and wishing in the same breath that the 
doctor would come. 

Anne's manner was grave but not sympathizing, 
for she thought Norah unnecessarily anxious, and 
was chiefly sensible of the household inconvenience 
of sending a message into Dornton at an early 
hour in the morning. Clara began to describe 
her own headaches, and Kate dilated on the won- 
derful effects of salvolatile and aromatic vinegar. 
On the whole, Norah found greater refreshment 
in Ellen's gentle silence, than in anything the 
other sisters could say. 

Phil came in a little late for breakfast, and his 
mother asked what he had been about since she 
turned him out of Willy's room at five o'clock in 
the morning. 

1 Nothing lively,' said Phil; * I tried to get into 
the stables; and, as the door was locked, I had to 
swing myself from an apple-tree into the loft, and 
so through the manger into the stall, inhabited by 
an old horse, lame of three legs, and blind of an 
eye. Encouraging, was it not, after all my 
trouble?' 

'Poor old Tom!' said Kate, laughing rather 
nervously; * he goes very well in harness.' 

' I am glad to hear it," replied Phil. * Further 
research brought to light a miserable ass; so, 
after breakfast, I mean to drive a tandem in the 
garden chair.' 

' You must not use my chair,' said Clara, in 
alarm; ' it will not bear rough usage, nor Jemmy 
either.' 

' Jemmy donkey was never so well used in his 
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life/ rejoined Phil; 'I gave him and old Tom a 
liberal feed of corn, to keep up their spirits until 
I should trot them out. I proceeded to inspect 
the other live stock: there was a dog, chained to 
a barrel in the yard, which I let loose in hopes of 
getting up a little excitement, but it was of no 
use, for the poor beast is quite mad.' 

'My dear Phil!' exclaimed Norah, alarmed in 
her turn; 'I have just sent the little girls into 
the garden.' 

'Melancholy mad, not dangerous,' resumed 
Phil, quite composedly, ' quite a harmless idiot. 
He tried to run a little way, but it would not do, 
so he just lay down, and wagged his tail patheti- 
cally, as much as to say, ' This is what you must 
come to'; and no doubt I shall if I stay here long 
enough.' 

' I am afraid that, under no circumstances, can 
you become a harmless idiot, Phil,' said Norah. 
' You should not make free with your neighbour's 
goods.' 

* I gave my neighbour's corn to my neighbour's 
beasts,' retorted Phil; 'but if that is unlawful, of 
course I may not ask for more bread.' 

'Ask for what you please,' said Anne, helping 
him; ' but do nothing without leave.' 

' Do you hear, Phil?' said his mother. 

'Not distinctly,' he answered coolly: 'I was 
listening for what I thought might be the doctor's 
gig, but I believe it is only a four-wheel tilt.' 

Norah left her untasted breakfast to look out of 
the window; but Phil was right, and it was only 
a covered cart which rattled by. 
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' In our settlement,' he continued, ' if any one 
was smashed by the Kaffirs, we contrived to lay 
hands on a surgeon to pick up the broken bits, 
but here one might be killed, and eaten too, be- 
fore the doctor comes, which is the consequence 
of civilization, I suppose.' 

' Dr. Gould never goes out before nine,' said 
Clara; ' so you will have time to sit down and 
finish jour breakfast, Norah.' 

But Norah, declaring she had breakfasted, re- 
turned to Willy's room, while Phil filled his 
pockets with the bread left upon her plate. 

* It is a pity that some one should not be the 
better of this,' he observed, * so I will take it to 
the injured ass.' 

No one ventured to remonstrate, and he saun- 
tered out of the room, whistling an air. There 
was an alarming silence, the other sisters waiting 
as usual for Anne to speak, but she was so over- 
whelmed, that Clara's opinion was given first. 

* He must be sent to school,' she said decidedly. 

' I do not know what can be done,' said Anne; 
' I can see that Norah wishes to keep the two 
boys at home for the few months she is to be 
with us; and, indeed, George said in his letter, 
that Phil must wait until Willy was strong enough 
to go with him.' 

* If you take him in hand, Anne, you will soon 
bring him into order,' said Kate; but Anne ap- 
peared to be less confident of her own powers. 

' In the meantime,' said Clara, ' I wonder what 
he is doing to my poor donkey. Just go and see, 
Ellen.' 
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' I cannot allow Ellen to be running in and out 
at irregular hours/ said Anne, before Ellen could 
comply with the request; ' she must not suppose 
that Norah's coming is to interfere with her stu- 
dies. Have you prepared your morning's lessons* 
Ellen, that you are dawdling here now?' 

'Not yet,' said Ellen, colouring; ' I was taking 
care of baby, who was crying and disturbing 
Willy when I went into the nursery •' 

* For the future,' said Anne, ' you must reserve 
your visits to the nursery until after the hours of 
study. Indeed, I am not sure whether it may 
not be desirable for you to have your breakfast 
apart, if you have not resolution to withstand 
these distractions.' 

* Oh! Anne,' said Ellen, the tears starting to 
her eyes at the threatened privation, ' it is only 
the first morning, and I will do my very best.' 

' It depends upon yourself,' said Anne. ' Go 
now, and make up for lost time.' 

Ellen left the room, not angry, but very sad; 
for her spirit was gentle and easily crushed. She 
did not allow, even to herself, that her tears were 
called forth by a sense of her sister's unloving 
hardness: she thought that they were only due to. 
the difficulties of her German exercise, because 
her head ached, and she could not think to any 
purpose. When the schoolroom-door opened, she 
withdrew her handkerchief from her eyes with, 
almost guilty haste; but it was not Anne whose 
warm kiss she felt upon her forehead, for Anne's 
kisses were only given in the morning and even- 
ing, or on other state occasions. 
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' You do not get on,' said Norah, for she it was, 
glancing at the blotted page. 

' No,' and Ellen's lip again began to quiver. 

' Then do not worry yourself over it any more, 
but come and see Willy. He was asking for you 
just now; and Dr. Gould says he must lie quiet, 
and have his own way, as he has some fever, 
though there is nothing much amiss.' 

' I am glad of that,' said Ellen. 

' Come and see him,' repeated Norah; ' he looks 
quite bright and more like himself since his 
sleep.' 

' I must wait till after dinner; Anne would not 
like me to go now.' 

' Anne is a terribly strict governess, 5 said Norah, 
laughing. ' My education ended at sixteen, when 
I left school to join my father at the Cape : I 
married three months afterwards, and I do not 
now find that I am much more ignorant than the 
rest of the world.' 

' But I am not like you,' said Ellen, with a sigh 
of weariness; ' I grow more stupid every day, and 
I am sick and tired of learning/ 

' Then it is quite time to leave it off. To-day, 
at all events, I proclaim a holiday in honour of 
my arrival, and I shall go and tell Anne so.' 

'Norah, dear Norah, wait one moment,' said 
Ellen, in a tone of distress, which arrested her 
progress towards the door; * I want to ask you,' 
continued Ellen, ' not to repeat what I said just 
now. It is very wrong and ungrateful of me, 
And it would vex Anne more than anything.' 

'You silly, tender-hearted child,' said Norah, 
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kissing Ellen's flushed and tear-stained cheek, 
'I will say nothing to bring you into trouble. 
Put your books away now, and I shall be back in 
half a minute.' 

Instead of putting her books away, Ellen sat 
down to her exercise again; and it was a long 
half-minute, for she had time to make one or two 
more mistakes before Norah returned. 

'It is all right,' she said, brightly; 'Anne re- 
lented when I asked, as a favour to myself, that 
the schoolroom should be closed, not for to- 
day only, but for a week to come. After all, I 
believe her Mack cap is her most formidable 
feature; and though you do look terrified by the 
levity, Ellen, I have hopes of achieving a reform, 
even in that particular.' 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Long were to tell the travell and long toile, 
Through which this Shield of Love I late have wonne 
And purchased this peerless Beauties' spoile, 
That harder may he ended, than hegonne: 
But since ye so desire, your will he donne. 
Then hearke, ye gentle Knights and Ladies free, 
My hard mishaps that ye may learn to shonne: 
For though sweet love to conquer glotious hec, 
Yet is the paine thereof much greater than the fee. 

The Faerie Queene. 

THE ensuing week introduced Ellen to a new 
and fuller life. Willy's illness, while it 
confined him to his room, and involved a good 
deal of attendance, was not of sufficient im- 
portance to cause anxiety; and, next to his mother, 
Aunt Ellen was his favourite nurse. She was 
privileged to read to him in the low, sweet voice, 
so soothing to the ear, to smooth his pillows, and 
proffer the services of her quiet step and light 
hand, whenever they were required. ' Even Anne 
admitted that Norah, herself too nervous to make 
an efficient nurse, could scarcely have dispensed 
with Ellen's help; and, therefore, she submitted 
to the unwelcome interruption of her course of 
study with an air of grim resignation edifying 
to behold. And Ellen was happy, not only in 
the sense of usefulness, and in the release from 
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irksome constraint, but in the increasing charm 
of Norah's sunny and cordial manner, as new to 
her as it was delightful. 

The same atmosphere of harmony and bright- 
ness did not pervade the rest of the house. 
Every day, and. often many times a day, some 
escapade of Phil's provoked a querulous com- 
plaint from Clara, or Anne's more stern and 
dignified remonstrance; and when Kate, over 
whom Phil's influence was irresistible, attempted 
to explain away the offence, and justify the of- 
fender, her efforts were rewarded by a grave 
rebuke from h^r elder sister for encouraging his 
insubordination, while Phil himself asked how 
she could meddle in matters which did not con- 
cern her, ' like a harmless idiot, as she was.' 

* Well, I am sure!' Kate would say, dis- 
concerted for the moment, but quite ready to 
comply with Phil's next request, however out- 
rageous. One day she was descried sitting by 
his side in a little tax-cart, which Phil's elo- 
quence had enabled him to borrow from the 
adjoining farm, in order to take him to a rather 
discreditable fair in the neighbourhood. Kate 
looked nervous and ashamed, Phil jubilant and 
elated; and in answer to her timid request that 
he would drive less recklessly, he proposed that 
she should take the reins. But, happily for Kate, 
an incident by which all the neighbourhood were 
scandalised never reached the ears of her sisters, 
though Phil enforced her future submission by 
threatening to reveal it whenever she attempted 
a feeble resistance to his wishes. 
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'I say, mother,' said Phil, as he entered his 
brother's room with his peculiar jerking gait, 
' don't you think it is time to go, when a dragon 
in a black cap appeals to my better feelings for 
the fourth time in one day ?' 

' My dear Phil!' said Norah, plaintively; and 
as this was the severest rebuke she ever adminis- 
tered, he naturally proceeded to justify himself. 

' Particularly as I have mentioned once or 
twice that I have not got any better feelings, 
and she might be aware of the fact.' 

'I should think she was,' said Norah; 'I 
wonder what your father will think of her report 
of you.' 

' He will be still more edified by my account of 
that Fabulous Animal, the griffin or she-dragon,' 
rejoined Phil. 

' You know,' said Norah, in the persuasive tone 
which a mother can scarcely use without reveal- 
ing weakness of which a boy like Phil is quick 
to take advantage, 'you know that your father 
was so anxious that you and Willy should go to 
school together; but it will be quite impossible to 
keep you here until Willy is strong enough to 
go, if you cannot behave moderately well.' 

4 Oh mother!' said Phil, casting up his eyes 
with a comic gesture of despair, ' if you take to 
appealing to my better feelings, it is all up with 
me. I had better go into a Reformatory at 
once.' 

Norah laughed, while Ellen looked up, colour- 
ing a little, as she said in a quiet, earnest voice — 
' But, Phil, it really is not right.' 
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'Aunt Ellen next,' rejoined Phil; i now there 
is only Wise Willy to deliver his testimony, and 
there he lies, looking unutterable things. Till I 
was introduced to my maiden aunts, I imagined 
him to be the only conscientious being in the 
world.' And with this sentiment on his lips, 
Phil departed as unceremoniously as he entered. 

'It is of no use,' said Norah, philosophically; 
1 1 discovered long ago that any attempt to guide 
him only roused the spirit of wilfulness; and that 
I can but trust to those better feelings, whose 
existence he disclaims. But I am afraid that 
Anne will never accept that system of edu- 
cation.' 

4 1 am afraid not,' said Ellen. 

i And I must say,' continued Norah, ' that Phil 
tries her patience sorely. I believe it would be 
better to take flight until the boys have gone to 
school; and I might offer myself to the Aymers, 
who are used to Phil's eccentricities.' 

* Norah!' and Ellen's eyes filled with tears. 

* Shall you miss me so much-?' said Norah. 

' It will take all the sunshine out of my life, 
said Ellen simply. 

* But not if you go with me.' 

' That could not be : Anne would not like it.' 

' Nous verronsy said Norah, as she sat down to 
write to Mrs. Aymer. 

Two days afterwards, on a morning signalised 
by Willy's first appearance in the drawing-room, 
Anne requested Norah, with some solemnity, to 
speak to her apart. 

' I was going to ask the very same thing, 9 said 
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Norah; 'but jour business shall take precedence 
of mine.' 

'I wished to speak to you seriously about 
Ellen,' continued Anne. 

' And I,' said Norah; but her assumed serious- 
ness scarcely veiled the brightness of her smile. 

' Then, perhaps, you have anticipated what I 
have to say. Now that Willy is pretty well 
again, I must protest against her devoting to him 
the time which might be more usefully em- 
ployed.' 

' I deny that any time could have been em- 
ployed to better advantage. You must observe 
how, in the last week, her manner has acquired 
the ease and grace which was all it needed to be 
perfect.' 

4 As if manners were the only thing needful,' 
said Anne. 

' Manners makyth man, 9 retorted Norah; 'there 
is a copybook motto which is unimpeachable. 
And now, Anne, let me come to my request. 
I want to relieve you of Phil's obnoxious pre- 
sence, and Willy will be much the better for 
a little sea-air. So I wrote to Mrs. Aymer on 
the subject, and as they cannot take us all in, 
they have engaged lodgings next door to their 
own house, and intend to consider us their guests. 
By us, I mean Ellen, as well as our three selves, 
and I will leave nurse and the little girls with 
you, if you will be good enough to take care of 
than.' 

4 1 cannot let Ellen go to such a town as 
Brighton, unless I go with her,' said Anne. 
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' But I have not asked you,' said Norah, fear- 
lessly; ' I must have Ellen all to myself, k to work 
my wicked will,' as nurse says.' 

' It is quite out of the question/ said Anne. 

* And I must write to George,' replied Norah, 
'that my first request has been so churlishly 
refused.' 

Norah had touched that chord before, and 
always with success. On one point the most self- 
reliant temper is not invulnerable; and deference 
and tender love for the brother from whom she 
had been so long parted gave a touch of softness 
to Anne's stern and cold disposition. For his 
sake she loved Norah, even in spite of herself, 
and of the disapproval constantly excited by her 
gay, wayward defiance of her authority. 

* I should be sorry to disappoint either you or 
George,' she said, ' but you must allow that 
Ellen's welfare is dearer to me than it can ever 
be to you, and that I am the best judge of the 
rules by which she must be guided.' 

'Trust me this time,' Norah said, pleadingly; 
' it is only for one little month, the first real 
holiday of Ellen's life, and I will engage to bring 
her back wiser, happier and prettier than ever.' 

* And better ?' said Anne. 

' She cannot be better, unless it be by eman- 
cipating herself from a thraldom which interferes 
with all free action. You have a virtuous horror 
of Popery, Anne, and I learned some of its evils 
from my foreign school; but I can tell you that 
no confessor ever misused the power of direction 
as you have done.' 
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'I have devoted much care and attention to 
Ellen's education,' said Anne, with admirable 
command of temper; * and I am perfectly satisfied 
with the result of my labours.' 

' They were happily bestowed on a good sub- 
ject. If Ellen had greater natural ability, you 
would have made a pedant of her; and if she had 
been wilful and high-spirited, she would have 
broken loose altogether — have run off with an 
apothecary's assistant, or have gone upon the 
stage, as I should have done in her case. As it 
is, she is a tender, scrupulous child, passive and 
patient, and thinking it a crime to indulge vague 
longings after freedom.' 

* You cannot suppose, Norah' said Anne, ' that 
this kind of talk makes me less reluctant to com- 
mit Ellen to your care.' 

' Perhaps not; I admit that I do run a little 
wild when I am eager about anything; but when 
the point is gained, I grow sober and satisfied. 
Let me have Ellen, only to prove how discreet I 
can be.' 

' It is very foolish,' Anne began, in a tone in 
which Norah detected symptoms of relenting, and 
she eagerly interposed — 

' Yes, but be foolish for once, only for variety's 
sake. Wisdom is so fatiguing.' 

* I suppose you will have your own way,' said 
Anne, with a grim smile. 

' Certainly. It was only a question of time; 
and you held out quite long enough to justify 
your consistency. Now I will go and tell Ellen 
that the thing is settled.' 
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'I should prefer telling Ellen myself,' said 
Anne. 

'Very likely; but that would spoil all. Your 
alarming picture of the dangers and temptations 
she is to encounter would terrify Ellen into the 
conviction that she was doing a wicked and un- 
principled thing; and she would have no real 
enjoyment of the pleasures in store for her. The 
surrender is to be absolute and without reserve.' 

' I am not at all sure that I am justified in 
consenting,' said Anne; but she submitted to be 
kissed, and assured that she had done the best 
thing she had ever done in her life; and Norah 
left her, more astonished than any one else could 
be at the reluctant assent wrung from her. 

As Norah had expected, she had to overcome 
some misgivings on Ellen's part; but when she 
was induced to believe that Anne really did not 
mind, and that the Aymers would not consider 
her an intruder, her eyes brightened, and she 
whispered, that it was very kind of Norah, and 
she should enjoy the visit of all things if she had 
any dresses that would do. 

' Some renovation will be necessary/ said Norah; 
' but we will get as little as possible here, and the 
rest can be done in Brighton. You have one 
presentable evening dress.' 

* O Norah ! I shall not have to go out any- 
where ' — • 

' Dining with the Aymers is no very alarming 
dissipation,' said Norah, discreetly suppressing 
any mention of the more ambitious projects float- 
ing through her brain. 
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Three days passed in busy preparation. Ellen's 
enjoyment was a little damped by the consciousness 
that Anne considered her even beyond the reach 
of warning or advice, and only conveyed her dis- 
approval by her grave and repelling demeanour. 
It was Ellen herself who entered a timid protest 
against every ribbon or other vanity which Norah 
deemed to be indispensable, while Anne sat by 
and sighed; and Kate went into Dornton to execute 
the commissions, or worked zealously at mantua- 
making under Norah's superintendence. 

4 Aunt Kate is a lost woman,' Phil surlily 
remarked to Ellen; 'you kept her slaving at your 
gauds until she forgot to feed my ferrets.' 

'I am very sorry, Phil,' said Ellen; 'I do not 
know what I am to do with so much finery.' 

'We shall see, 9 rejoined Phil, nodding signi- 
ficantly; 'I have told that Fabulous Animal, my 
respected aunt, how you are to be trotted out at 
all the Brighton balls.' 

' I think I had better ask Norah to let me stay 
at home,' said Ellen; but when the moment came 
she had not courage to make what might appear 
an ungrateful request, nor could her bright visions 
of the unknown world be readily relinquished. 

Ellen was a little tearful on the morning of 
their departure, especially when Anne took leave 
of her with a solemnity, which could not have 
been more affecting if she had been going to 
execution. Kate ran about with a gigantic packet 
of sandwiches, which she had failed in inserting 
into Norah's carriage-bag, while Phil persecuted 
her with instructions concerning his ferrets; and 
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when Clara observed that Kate was so unbusiness- 
like, and that there would be no one to run her 
messages when Ellen was gone, Ellen was too 
much touched to detect the quiet selfishness which 
prompted the remark. 

The family crisis was brought to a close by 
Anne's determination to send the travellers to the 
station half an hour bqfore the time; Norah and 
Ellen, with the two boys and packages innumer- 
able, were stowed into the chaise; and they 
drove off, leaving the little girls, and even the 
baby, looking ill-used at being left behind. 

* And now, little Nelly,' said Norah, * you are 
going to see the world.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

[Exit, panned by a bear.] — Winter'* Tale. 

T)HIL was as much at home on the platform of 
the Brighton station as if he had been all his 
life accustomed to railway travelling. He was 
the first to descry Captain Aymer, who was fran- 
tically putting his head into every carriage in 
succession, and withdrawing it with an apology 
as he failed to discover the object of his search. 
i There they are,' said Phil, pulling him back by 
the coat tails, 'in No. 32. Go and speak to 
Mamma, while I look after the luggage/ And 
he pursued his way, insinuating his small person 
through the crowd with great dexterity, and oc- 
casionally requesting a stout gentleman to stand 
out of his way. When Captain Aymer joined 
him, after placing the rest of the party in his 
wife's pony-carriage, Phil was seated on the pile 
of boxes, his small eyes twinkling with triumph. 

' Bless the boy! I think he's odder than ever,' 
murmured Captain Aymer. It was the general 
impression of his friends, when they saw him 
again after ever so short an absence. 

Norah, Ellen, and Willy, were already on the 
way to the Marine Parade; and Ellen saw with 
delight the broad expanse of waters glittering and 
dancing in the sunlight. 

D 
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* Yes,' Norah replied to her expressions of ad- 
miration, * it is very well; but I was more worthy 
of the beauty of the sea before I spent six weeks 
in close companionship with it. Those sleek and 
spirited horses, and the well-dressed people, and 
the general air of riches and, enjoyment, is what / 
have come to see and admire.' 

' There is a good deal of glare and dust,' said 
Ellen. * I have been in Brighton before, but 
never in the season.' 

Mrs. Aymer had engaged lodgings in the house 
adjoining their own; and after making prepara- 
tions for tea, which were very acceptable after 
their dusty drive, sat awaiting their arrival. A 
little embarrassed by Norah's manner of intro- 
ducing 4 my sister,' as if she had reason to be 
proud of the relationship, Ellen was quickly re- 
assured by Mrs. Aymer's gentle and cordial 
welcome. 

' I hope you may be tolerably comfortable here,' 
she said: * it seems inhospitable not to take you 
in, but I could not manage it while my brother 
Hugh is with us.' 

'Is Colonel Oliphant with you?' said Norah. 
' I shall be glad to make his acquaintance for his 
letters' sake. George writes that he misses his 
English news almost as much as he does you and 
Captain Aymer.' 

' You must not betray me,' replied Mrs. Aymer; 
Hugh would never forgive me if he knew that I 
used to show his letters. There comes the cab 
with the luggage! Your black box on the roof 
looks almost as familiar as Phil's red head inside.' 
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Captain Aymer followed Phil into the room; 
'but only to carry off my wife,' he said: * if she 
stays here gossipping, you will not be in time for 
dinner.' 

' After the tea provided for us, I think dinner 
will be superfluous,' -said Norah; * especially as 
the journey has given me a head-ache.' 

'A cup of tea will take it off,' said Captain 
Aymer; 'but if we cannot prevail on you to 
come; at all events we may expect Miss Kerr.' 

* O no,' said Ellen, under her breath, and yet 
with an energy which amused Norah. 

* You must know,' she said, laughing, * that I 
am responsible for Ellen, and that she will only 
stir out under my wing. We will both of us 
come if you particularly wish it; but you must 
not expect us to be very entertaining.' 

'It is so good of you, Norah,' said Ellen, as 
soon as the Aymers had left the room; 'but I 
should have liked to stay at home just as well.' 

'Very likely — but I have brought you here 
to see the world.' 

' I am so afraid of dining at a grown-up com- 
pany dinner.' 

'It does not deserve the title,' said Norah; 
' there are only the Aymers.' 

* And this dreadful brother!' 

Norah laughed; while Phil, quite ready for an 
excitement, proposed climbing over the balcony as 
the nearest entrance to the Aymers' drawing- 
room, and mentioning that Aunt Ellen would not 
come, because she was afraid. 

'Be peaceable, Phil, and eat your tea,' said 
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Nor ah: 'we must go and get ready at once, 
Ellen, for our captain is a great fidget about 
punctuality.' 

4 This brother of Mrs. Aymer's must be quite 
old if he is a colonel,' observed Ellen, while per- 
mitting Norah to exercise her genius in dressing 
her hair. 

* At your time of life, I believe two or three 
and thirty appears quite old,' replied Norah; 4 but 
to me it seems a less venerable age. He is in the 
Guards, and distinguished himself on somebody's 
staff in India, for which he got his brevet 
colonelcy. He seems to live in rather a fine set 
in London; and his letters to his sister were 
clever and satirical, giving all the news of the 
day. I am not sure that I shall like him, but at 
all events he will be amusing as a study. Do 
keep your head still, my dear child: I am not 
quite satisfied with the effect of that coronal of 
hair.' 

' It will do very well,' said Ellen. ' I am afraid 
we shall be late, if you do not begin to dress: it 
is ten minutes to seven.' 

'My toilette will not take long,' said Norah; 
' and though Captain Aymer may sigh and fidget 
to his wife, he will only tell me that I am in 
excellent time; and I always take these uncom- 
monly civil people at their word.' 

Dinner was announced in the same breath as 
'Mrs. and Miss Kerr,' when they entered the 
Aymers' drawing-room; and before Ellen could 
raise her eyes, she found herself on Colonel 
Oliphant's arm, following Captain Aymer and 
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Norah down-stairs again. Not many words were 
exchanged between them; for Colonel Oliphant 
was possibly warned by Ellen's low and tremu- 
lous assent to his hope that she was pleased with 
Brighton, that silence would be more merciful. 
For some time the talk was solely carried on by 
Captain Aymer: he had so many inquiries to 
make after his little friends Dora and Lucy, and 
his old friend, nurse; he was so amused with Phil, 
and so sure that the bracing air of Brighton must 
soon restore the roses to Willy's cheeks, that 
there was no scope for more general conversation. 
But Norah, cutting short some anecdote in illus- 
tration of the baby's precocity, presently remarked: 

* Though these children are an interesting subject 
to you and me, I am afraid that the company at 
large is less edified. Cannot you start a fresh 
topic, Colonel Oliphant ?' 

'I shall be very happy,' he replied. ' The 
weather is the easiest transition. Shall I take a 
gloomy or a cheerful view — rejoice in the heat, 
or complain of the dust?' 

4 Try something more original,' rejoined Norah: 

* I want an object of thrilling interest, a revolu- 
tion, or a war, or a ministerial crisis, at the very 
least.' 

Colonel Oliphant replied in the same bantering 
tone; and now that Ellen was sure that his atten- 
tion was diverted, she ventured to look up, less 
for the sake of gratifying her curiosity, than from 
the consciousness that she should incur Norah's 
ridicule if she should be unable to recognise her 
neighbour at dinner on a future occasion. The 
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passing glance did not tend to reassure her: 
Colonel Oliphant's expression, when his features 
were in repose, was grave, and almost severe, and 
his smile was alarmingly satirical. Even in his 
courteous attention to her wants at dinner, she 
detected or imagined a latent sarcasm; for he was 
too much at ease ever to have experienced the 
misery of shyness, and could only construe her 
silence into hopeless stupidity. She ate nothing, 
but played with the corner of her handkerchief, 
and wished, or almost wished, herself once more 
at Rose Cottage. 

In the interval after dinner, before the gen- 
tlemen appeared, her sufferings were less intense. 
Mrs. Aymer kindly provided her with a piece of 
tapestry work, which was a great resource, and 
she had so much to say to Norah that Ellen 
could breathe freely, and even make one or two 
voluntary remarks. But it was only a brief re- 
spite; for as soon as Captain Aymer came in, he 
took a chair beside her, and his attentions were 
even more oppressive than those of his brother- 
in-law, for he would exact a reply, happily un- 
conscious of the terror with which Ellen regarded 
the sound of her own voice; and her misery 
reached its climax when he asked whether she 
could sing. Her appealing glance brought Norah 
to her assistance. 

'You forget the precedence due to years, 
Captain Aymer. No one has asked me to 
fling.' 

'I hope you will not wait to be asked,' said 
Captain Aymer, as he started up to open the 
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piano. ' I know your powers of old, and it will 
be a new delight to Hugh.' 

Hugh did his admiration very well, and Norah's 
singing was worthy of it. Ellen forgot her em- 
barrassment, and laying down her work, sat 
happy and at ease, with her beautiful head bent 
forward, until Colonel Oliphant remarked that he 
was sure she must understand what she appre- 
ciated so well. Instantly shrinking back, Ellen 
made an incoherent reply, while Colonel Oliphant 
returned to his arm-chair on the other side of the 
table. He did his part in cloaking the two ladies 
when they took leave, but did not interfere with 
Captain Aymer's privilege of escorting them 
home. 

' That is a beautiful girl,' said Mrs. Aymer, 
when he returned to the drawing-room. 

' Yes, a very beautiful statue,' replied Hugh, 
yawning. ' It is a pity that she does not share 
your little friend's vivacity.' 

Ellen expected an opinion of the like nature 
from Norah, and she was agreeably surprised to 
hear that she had looked very nice, which was all 
her sister-in-law could require on her first intro- 
duction to society. ' Incredible as it may appear,' 
Norah added, ' I was shy once, though it did not 
last long. Good night, dear; this is doubtful 
enjoyment at present, but I mean you to be very 
happy in due time.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head, 
How begot, how nonriahfed? 

It if engendered in the eyes* 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 

Merchant qf Venice. 

CAPTAIN AYMER'S intentions of carrying 
off the whole party to breakfast at No. 39 
were frustrated; for early as he appeared on the 
following morning, Ellen had already made the 
tea, and Phil was intent on toasting a muffin for 
his own eating, * However,' Captain Aymer said, 
' as I am here, we had better make up our plans 
for the day.' 

4 My mind is made up,' said Phil, coming up 
from the kitchen with his muffin nicely poised 
upon a fork. ' It is so long since I have had a 
ride, that I think I can submit to mount your 
Brown Jess, though she is an arrant old slug.' 

' Very well,' said Captain Aymer, meekly, 'you 
are quite welcome to her, but perhaps Hugh's 
chesnut will suit you better; and as he is going 
out yachting with some of his fine friends, I dare 
say you can have her. He has a quiet pony, too, 
which Mrs. Aymer sometimes rides, if either of 
the ladies are inclined to join the party.' 
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'My riding days are over,' said Norah, * and 
your's, I am afraid, have scarcely begun, have 
they, Ellen? I should not like you to make your 
first attempt with Phil for a squire.' 

' But I am not at all afraid,' said Ellen, eagerly. 
' When I was staying with Uncle William, three 
years ago, I used to ride with Louis, and I liked 
it very much.* 

' Not to mention your experience in donkeys,' 
added Phil. ' Tou must know, Captain Aymer, 
that my four maiden aunts keep an ass among 
them, which they take it by turns to ride.' 

'Nonsense, Phil,' said his mother. 'Cannot 
you go down and toast a muffin for me?' 

The boy made one of the remarkable grimaces 
which always signalised an act of obedience, and 
disappeared, but put his head in again, to remark 
that Captain Aymer must not suppose that he 
relinquished his claim to Brown Jess until he 
had inspected and approved of 'the Colonel's 
animal.' 

' I can vouch for the pony's temper,' said Cap- 
tain Aymer, ' and I will be of the party and take 
every care of Miss Kerr. And Mrs. Aymer's 
riding equipments are entirely at her service.' 

Norah's consent was not long withheld after a 
glance at Ellen's eager and wistful face. * Riding 
was the thing in the world she liked,' she said; 
and the energy and daring which might be 
lacking in other points, were fully called forth by 
her love of the exercise. That happy visit to 
her uncle's parsonage, when she and her sailor 
cousin had spent whole days in scampering over 
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the country on two rough ponies, had, until now, ] 
been the one bright era of her life. 1 

The ride was to take place after luncheon; and 
Norah, engaging to write to Rose Cottage, sent 
Ellen out under the escort of her nephews, to 
take a turn on the pier. They were soon weary 
of meeting the same faces, and walking behind 
the same gay mantles and many-coloured dresses; 
and Willy discovered a shady seat, where they 
might sit and watch the large waves as they rose 
and fell on the shingly beach. 

* I say, Aunt Ellen,' Phil presently remarked, 
4 what do you bet that Ivanhoe marries Rebecca 
after all?' 

'Oh no, don't bet,' said Willy, eagerly; and 
Ellen answered with a smile — 

'I never do, Willy; but why not in this par- 
ticular instance?' 

'Because it is not fair. When I went to bed 
last night, Phil said that he must just take a peep 
to divert his solitude; and he came up so late, 
that I believe he read it all through.' 

'What a shame!' exclaimed Ellen, 'when I 
was longing to look on, and only refrained that 
we might read it together.' 

'Then you should not lead such a dissipated 
life,' said Phil. ' You will be late to-night again, 
for the Captain's servant told me that dinner was 
to be laid for ten. You did not think I was to 
wait your convenience, I suppose; and now, as 
you have no chance of reading it yourself, I will 
tell you the end.' 

'No, thank you; you would spoil all by your 
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remarks. Only tell me if you are not obliged to 
give up De Bracy.' 

4 He is rather fast,' replied Phil. * But Ivanhoe 
is decidedly slow.' 

' Slow! ' Ellen repeated indignantly, ' that shows 
how little you know of chivalry. I wish you 
may ever be like him when you are a soldier.' 

4 It is not likely,' said Phil, coolly; 'my snub 
nose and red hair are against it.' 

' If you want to fight for your country,' con- 
tinued Ellen, 'you ought to be a sailor. The 
army is a miserable profession in these days, 
when the officers have no ambition and no 
ideas.' 

This sweeping condemnation had scarcely passed 
her lips when two gentlemen approached, one of 
whom proved to be Colonel Oliphant. Her voice 
had been a little raised in the eagerness of dis- 
cussion, and something in the smile with which 
he lifted his hat inclined her to believe that he 
had heard the remark. With a heightened colour 
she returned his salutation, resolved for the future 
to reserve such unguarded expressions of opinion 
for a less public place. 

'Did you mean to be personal?' Phil asked, 
even before Colonel Oliphant was at a safe 
distance. 

' No indeed,' said Ellen, laughing off her vexa- 
tion. 'I must allow that the censure does not 
apply to the only officer I have yet seen. Colonel 
Oliphant is a great deal too clever, and I believe 
that he is brave too. Norah said that he did 
great things in India.' 
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4 And what do you say to Captain Aymer?' 
enquired Phil. 

' That he is much too good-natured to criticise. 
You know that I was not speaking of any one in 
particular, but only of the immense difference 
between soldiers and sailors, who are always brave 
and pleasant. I am sure you would like Louis. 
And now we had better go home; for your mother 
was to send for some riding-hats for me to choose 
from.' 

The choice was successful, and Ellen appeared 
to great advantage in her riding-dress. Her 
fearless and spirited bearing satisfied Norah, who 
watched the start from the verandah, that she 
might trust her even to the care of such an un- 
ruly squire as Phil, who, disregarding Captain 
Aymer's feeble remonstrances, did his utmost to 
disturb her equanimity by the bounding and cur- 
vetting of his chesnut. ' This is something like 
riding,' he remarked with approbation, when they 
had traversed the streets after this fashion, and 
then turned up to the Downs. ' You should see 
my father and Willy, mooning along with their 
faces to the tail, or their heads in the air, looking 
at the sky and the crops. Papa never knew his 
own horse with the saddle off, and asked me one 
day, when we met him promiscuously, if I could 
tell where he had strayed from.' 

' That anecdote,' said Ellen, ' will give Captain 
Aymer a fair estimate of the truth of your 
legends about Rose Cottage.' 

i I can believe nothing but good of Rose Cot- 
tage, after what I have seen of its inmates,' said 
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Captain Aymer, with a little bow, which was 
rather trying to Ellen, especially when followed 
by Phil's low whistle. 

' If possible/ he added, ' the attractions of my 
other maiden aunts, of Aunt Anne especially, 
surpass the specimen before you/ 

' Now, Phil,' said Ellen, imploringly; and Cap* 
tain Aymer laughed as he assured her that no 
one heeded Phil's remarks. By way of relieving 
her embarrassment, he observed for the third 
time: 'How uncommonly well you ride !' 

'So well,' said Phil, 'that I give you notice 
that we shall want the horses every day, and I 
must submit to Brown Jess when the Colonel 
wants his chesnut.' 

Captain Aymer good-humouredly acquiesced in 
this arrangement, and repeated his assurances 
that the horses were entirely at her service, when 
Ellen attempted to explain that she only wished 
to ride when it was quite convenient. He made 
one effort to assert himself, meekly suggesting 
that they might follow the coast-road to View- 
cliff, if Phil had no decided preference for the 
Downs/ 

' But I have a decided preference,' said Phil. 
' We came out for a good ride, and not to pay 
morning visits; and, indeed, Aunt Ellen is too 
shy to go anywhere without Mamma.' 

' You have no right to say so, Phil,' said Ellen, 
becoming courageous in her distress; 'I shall be 
very glad to go with Captain Aymer.' 

' The Eltons are very nice people,' said Captain 
Aymer; ' but I daresay Phil is right, and that 
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you would enjoy a ride over the Downs more; and 
the viiii t is of no consequence.' And he magna- 
riifnouuly relinquished, as he spoke, the hope of 
obtaining a denser! from the hothouses of View- 
cl Iff for this evening's festivity. 

4 Since you are so accommodating/ said Phil, 
I don't see why you should not go to View-cliff 
and Aunt Ellen and I will go our own way. Too 
see that there is no danger of Aunt Ellen's coming 
to grief/ 

After some demur, Captain Aymer assented to 
this arrangement, and they parted company; 
Ellen and her nephew taking the shortest way to 
the Downs, in harmony unbroken by the remon- 
strance which Ellen was constrained to make 
against Phil's unscrupulous remarks. He only 
retorted, that he expected gratitude for such a 
deliverance from a morning visit, and ' the Cap- 
tain's company manners.' 

The morning had been close and grey; but a 
brisk breeze sprang up to disperse the mist as 
they reached the Downs; and, inspirited by the 
pure air, Ellen seconded Phil's inclination for 
a gallop on the turf. Their career was soon 
checked, however, by a sudden gust, which caught 
Ellen's hat, and sent it fluttering on the grass, its 
long feather streaming in the wind — an object so 
alarming to the spirited chesnut, that Phil's en- 
deavours to start in pursuit were unavailing, while 
he steadfastly refused to confess himself beaten 
by dismounting. ' Then I must get off myself,' 
Ellen was saying, just as a gentleman observed 
the difficulty, and came at once to her assistance. 
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Ellen acknowledged the courtesy with blushing 
grace, and permitted him to hold her pony's rein, 
while she replaced her hair in the net from which 
it had escaped. With another hurried expres- 
sion of thanks, she rode off, her embarrassment 
heightened as she recognised in the stranger 
Colonel Oliphant's companion on the pier that 
morning, who had shared the amusement excited 
by her unmeasured strictures on his profession. 
' He is probably a brother officer,' she thought; 
4 and though he might not recognise me in my 
habit, Phil, once seen, can never be forgotten. 
However, I daresay I shall never see him again.' 
But this contingency did not afford her the de- 
sired relief, for her interest and curiosity were 
excited by the adventure; and while refraining 
from looking back herself, she did not interfere 
with Phil's inclination to do so. 

* Our friend is moonstruck,' he said: ' he is 
standing just where we left him, shading his eyes 
from the light. I say moonstruck, for the sun is 
not particularly bright, and you would not make 
half a bad Diana.' 

* Now, Phil,' said Ellen, energetically, ' I must 
tell you, once for all, that such jokes are in very 
bad taste.' 

' I meant no harm,' retorted Phil: 'you cannot 
deny that it is a very romantic adventure. He is 
such a handsome knight, too, only a little too 
short; and in me you have just the sort of squire 
you need, by way of a foil.' 

' You are a great deal too absurd,' said Ellen, 
as she put her pony to a canter* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I, too, have longM for trenchant force. 

And will like a dividing spear; 
Hare praised the keen, unscrupulous course. 

Which knows no doubt, which feels no fear. 

But In the world I learn'd, what there 
Thou too wilt surely one day prove, 

That will, that energy, though rare, 
Are yet far, far less rare than love. 

M. Arnold. 

THE other guests were assembled when Norah 
and Ellen entered the Aymers* drawing-room 
that evening; and Ellen, bewildered by the strange 
faces, was inclined to greet Colonel Oliphant as a 
friend, and gladly accepted the seat he offered, 
even though it placed her at some distance from 
Norah. 

* I do not ask if you have had a pleasant ride,' 
Hugh said, * for I heard all about it from Oakleigh 
an hour ago/ 

'Was it a Mr. Oakleigh who picked up my 
hat ?' said Ellen, colouring. 

'No: Lord John Oakleigh, a son of Lord 
Calton's: his place is one of the lions of the 
neighbourhood. But Oakleigh is in Brighton just 
now, and is coming here this evening to be intro- 
duced to you. He was quite sorry that he was 
engaged to dinner/ ' 

Phil was right, Ellen thought, in calling 
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this a romantic adventure; and her interest in it 
was only spoiled by two considerations : one, the 
suspicion that the difference in their respective 
heights was, if any, to Lord John's disadvan- 
tage; the other, her uneasy recollection of the 
speech he must have overheard on the pier that 
morning. But on this point she was in some 
measure relieved by the reply to the inquiry 
whether he was in Colonel Oliphant's regiment. 

'No: he has never yet decided on a profession; 
and he enjoys so much being petted at home by 
his mother and sisters, that I doubt very much if 
he ever will.' And Ellen was rejoiced to learn 
that she had not, however unwittingly, included 
Lord John in her censure on the military profes- 
sion, even though Colonel Oliphant's involuntary 
smile convinced her that he detected, and was 
amused by, the anxiety which prompted the 
question. 

Dinner was announced; and Hugh Oliphant 
was summoned to take in Mrs. Kerr, while Ellen 
was consigned to a Mr. Parker, an elderly gentle- 
man, so unlike Colonel Oliphant, that the coinci- 
dence of his repeating the very same observations 
made on the way down-stairs on the foregoing 
evening, seemed very remarkable: he hoped she 
was pleased with Brighton, and asked which side 
of the table she preferred. Ellen's happy igno- 
rance of the conventional forms of society inclined 
her to be amused, instead of wearied, by their 
repetition. She found herself at the end of the 
table, next to Captain Aymer, who attempted to 
devote himself to the lady he had taken in; but 
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he wm loon annihilated by her trenchant replies 
to his platitudes, and gladly relinquished the duty 
of entertaining her to the gentleman on her other 
fide, who was, as he whispered to Ellen, an MJ* r 
and a most rising young man. 

Ellen's replies were not trenchant, but brief, 
and nearly inaudible, both to him and to Mr. 
Parker ; and as, after a time, the two gentlemen 
fell into a discussion concerning French wines, in 
which she could not be expected to take any 
interest, she leaned back in her chair, and suf- 
fered her thoughts to wander elsewhere. She 
occupied herself with listening to the snatches of 
conversation, so strangely jumbled together, which 
occasionally reached her, and by wondering how 
early in the evening Lord John would appear. 
She also exercised her ingenuity in discovering 
the names and peculiarities of the guests. It was 
Lady Olivia Burns who sat on Captain Aymer's 
right hand; and the tone in which she addressed the 
old gentleman who was declaiming on the subject 
of the Indian service as * my dear Colonel,' proved 
him to be her husband: the strong family likeness 
which existed between him and the young lady 
on Mr. Parker's other side, decided Ellen that 
she must be a Miss Burns; and when she had 
ascertained that the ' rising young man' would be 
known to fame as Mr. Plantagenet Stuekey, her 
researches were at an end. There was, indeed, a 
tenth guest, but he was an old gentleman who ate 
his dinner with tranquil composure, and looked so 
uninteresting, that the most lively curiosity would 
scarcely have been gratified by ascertaining 
whether his name were Smith or Brown. 
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The flow of talk between Norah and Colonel 
Oliphant was even and pleasant, infusing the 
animation which might otherwise have been 
wanting into the rest of the party; and Ellen 
wished that she could have heard more of what 
passed, especially when she caught some allusion 
to ' the meeting on the Downs/ instantly lost in 
Mr. Parker's reminiscence of the excellence of 
the red wine he had drunk at Altenahr. It was 
very provoking; for Ellen felt sure that Colonel 
Oliphant was giving Norah further particulars of 
Lord John's family and antecedents, and she re- 
joiced when Mrs. Aymer at length made the 
move for the ladies to retire. 

The young Kerrs were in the drawing-room, 
and Phil instantly challenged Aunt Ellen to a 
game of chess, as some relief to the indignity of 
his exclusion from the society of the more worthy 
gender. The game, carried on with greater mer- 
riment than science, was not concluded before the 
gentlemen appeared, and Colonel Oliphant paused 
to watch its progress. 

' I am quite sure that Aunt Ellen must win,' 
said Willy, earnestly. 

'I hope the best,' said Hugh, smiling j * but 
that last was a false move.' 

* Many thanks,' said Phil, eagerly acting on the 
information: * I did not see it before.' 

Ellen, excited enough to forget her embarrass- 
ment, looked up, and disclosed to Colonel Oliphant 
for the first time the liquid light of her blue eyes. 

' That was not fair,' she said. 

* No, it was not,' he replied, sitting down beside 
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her; 4 let me see if I can help you out of the 
scrape.' 

4 But, Oliphant,' said Mr. Plantagenet Stuckey, 
who stood by; * I want to hear what you think of 
this pamphlet.' 

* I don't think anything at all about it at pre- 
sent,' said Hugh, disengaging his button-hole 
from the fingers of the zealous politician: ' 1 must 
see the end of this game.' 

And he watched over Ellen's interests with a 
diligence which retrieved the oversight, and ended 
the contest in her favour. Ellen resisted Phil's 
entreaty to give her his revenge; and she was 
engaged in putting away the pieces, with Colonel 
Oliphant's assistance, when Lord John Oakleigh 
was announced. Norah was at the piano, and 
Mrs. Aymer brought him to Ellen, with an allu- 
sion to their former meeting. 

* I was enchanted to be of use,' said Lord John, 
warmly; and then he turned to Colonel Oliphant, 
and asked him how he was, with almost equal 
fervour. 

* Quite well, thank you: we need not go through 
the ceremony of shaking hands for the third time 
to-day. Have you enjoyed your dinner ?' 

'Not at all: I was dreadfully bored, and in 
such a fidget to get away. I was afraid that you 
must have given me up.' 

* You need not have been uneasy: we did not 
think about you at all.' 

Lord John laughed at the uncomplimentary 
reply, and turned to Ellen. 

'Oliphant is the most uncivil fellow; I used to 
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be quite afraid of him. Are you going through 
the same process, Miss Kerr ?' 

'I suppose I am,' said Ellen, demurely: and 
Hugh Oliphant looked flattered by the admission, 
and begged to know how he had alarmed her. 

* Since Miss Kerr agreed with me, I am bound 
to answer for her, 1 said Lord John. i In the first 
place, your height is alarming; and then your 
habit of shutting up your lips when anything silly 
is said. I can tell in a moment when you think 
me a fool.' 

' Always?' said Hugh, with an inflection of 
satire in his voice, which amused his friend and 
roused Ellen's indignation. 

' You mean,' rejoined Lord John, * that as folly 
is my normal state, I can scarcely be more con- 
scious of it at one time than another. And then 
you ask why you are alarming! Besides, there 
is something imposing in that slight, sonorous 
Scotch accent.' 

' You should say nothing disrespectful of my 
accent. At least,' Hugh said, turning to Ellen, 
' I conclude that you belong to the Scotch Kerrs.' 

' I believe we did once,' said Ellen. 

' Oh ! I must give you up after that very Eng- 
lish answer. For a true Scotchwoman will assert 
the remotest claim to her old country.' 

'Among his other demerits,' continued Lord 
John, ' you must know that Oliphant despises 
dancing, in which he only occasionally indulges 
as a condescension to human weakness.' 

'You have, after all, overlooked my crying 
sin,' said Hugh; 'namely, my profession.' 
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A little distressed, but more indignant, Ellen 
answered with spirit, 

' Yon know quite well, Colonel Oliphant, that I 
did not know that you were within hearing when 
I was talking to Phil this morning; and, at all 
events, I have a perfect right to prefer the navy 
to the army.' 

'Certainly,' said Hugh, with a smile; 'only it 
was a little mortifying to discover that the pre- 
ference led you to assume that a military officer 
is necessarily destitute of sense and spirit. How- 
ever, on the strength of the old proverb, that 
4 listeners hear no good of themselves,' I had a 
right to expect no softer judgment.' 

'I did not mean that you were listening 
exactly.' 

i Only that I overheard ? It is a nice distinc- 
tion; and, at all events, I quite admit that I had 
no right to allude to the subject.' 

'A wonderful admission!' said Lord John; 
' Oliphant is not apt to confess himself in the 
wrong.' 

'You are determined to give Miss Kerr an 
unfavourable impression of me,' said Hugh, with 
some acrimony; and Ellen rejoiced that Norah's 
approach gave a turn to the conversation. 

Colonel Oliphant introduced his friend; and 
he, as the readiest mode of prosecuting the 
acquaintance, expressed his admiration of her 
singing. 

' Oh! spare me,' said Norah, lightly; 'I sing 
because I cannot help it; and I hoped to escape 
compliments by taking this seat, because you came 
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in towards the end of my last performance, and 
have been talking ever since.' 

' It is Oakleigh's turn to be downcast,' observed 
Hugh: 6 1 have by no means recovered from my 
rebuff.' 

'I meant my observation to be high praise,' 
said Norah, taking care not to disconcert Ellen 
by inquiring how he had incurred reproof. ' It 
is a great relief to know that people are not pre* 
tending to listen when they are longing to talk; 
and it makes me positively ill when any one 
Btands behind, and offers to turn over the leaves 
of my book.' 

' Ah ! I saw and was amused by your contest 
with Aymer,' observed Colonel Oliphant: 'your 
pertinacity carried the day b ' 

* As it always does. You don't know what it 
is to have a will of your own, do you, Nelly?' 

'No,' whispered Ellen, as she caressed her 
sister-in-law's little hand ; ' because you never 
leave me anything to wish for.' 

Lady Olivia now rose to take leave, which 
broke up the party. Mr. Stuckey bowed himself 
out of the room; and the anonymous old gentle* 
man awoke from such a peaceful slumber, that 
Ellen thought that there was deep irony in 
Mrs. Aymer's simple good night. Mr. Parker fol* 
lowed him down stairs, and only Lord John was 
left, who, after expressing astonishment at the 
lateness of the hour, regretted that he was obliged 
to tear himself away, since he was going to a 
ball at the other end of the town. 

'I was only waiting for Oliphant,' he said; and 
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at that moment Hugh returned from taking Miss 
Burns to the carriage. * Oliphant, I want you to 
go with me to Lady Mary's dance: I see your 
card on the chimney-piece.' 

* Yes : there is dancing early for every Tues- 
day this month, which involves a great expendi- 
ture of small note paper. To-night I am en- 
gaged at home, and next Tuesday I shall be on 
duty at Chichester: then I may take a run to 
town, and, if my invention fails me, get up a 
temporary indisposition for the fourth Tuesday.' 

* Then you may sacrifice yourself for an hour 
or two this evening. I hate going out alone.' 

' Then stay at home.' 

i That is very well for you; but I shall find 
Mrs. Lewis's drawing-room deserted, for the old 
lady never sits up to such unearthly hours. And, 
besides, Lady Mary made a point of my going.' 

' Then go, by all means.' 

' You are a great deal too bad,' said Lord John, 
shaking hands, however, with perfect good humour, 
and assuring Mrs. Aymer that he should come 
back next day to tell Hugh . how much he had 
missed. 

Norah and Ellen only lingered that Norah 
might gratify Captain Aymer by thanking him 
for their pleasant evening. 

' With almost as much truth as politeness,' she 
afterwards observed to Ellen. ' It was really 
rather a lively entertainment; at least, I was well 
off at dinner with our friend Hugh; and, then, 
Lord John brightened us immensely. Come and 
brush your hair in my room, Nelly; for there is 
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no merit in going into society unless we talk it 
well over in private life.' 

Ellen readily acquiesced; and when Norah was 
established in a great arm-chair, she nestled at 
her feet; ' So comfortably,' she said, 'that I don't 
see why we should go to bed at all.' 

'Ah! Nelly,' said Norah, lightly, 'you are 
coming on. At the Cottage, you used to disap- 
pear, like Cinderella, at half-past ten, because 
Anne ruled that it was your bed-time.' 

' But this is holiday-time,' said Ellen: ' I shall 
slip into my old ways quite naturally when we 
go home; only there is no need to think of them 
just now.' 

' And do you expect Anne to be much shocked 
by our proceedings ?' 

'I don't know,' said Ellen, more thoughtfully: 
' I must write to her to-morrow.' 

' You must not be uneasy,' said Norah: 'write 
away about what interests you, remembering that 
I am responsible for all irregularities. It will do 
Anne good to be startled out of her propriety; 
and, by the time we go home, she will be pre- 
pared for your coming out as a decided character.' 

' But that is not my line at all, Norah. I am 
not sure that decision is always right, nor even, 
pleasant. Colonel Oliphant is often quite dis- 
agreeable.' 

'No, not disagreeable. There is wonderful 
firmness in the expression of his mouth; and I 
doubt if he has a very good temper, but his man- 
ner is very courteous and pleasant.' 

'He can say very rude things however. I 
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don't think you heard all that passed between 
him and Lord John.' 

' Oh! that is nothing: I thought the two friends 
were very pleasant together. Lord John must 
be at least nine years younger than Hugh 
Oliphant; so he looks up to him with respect, 
and rather likes to be bullied by him than other- 
wise. He is very agreeable; and so, in spite of 
the portentous Lady Olivia, her plain daughter, 
and prosy husband, you will allow that I wail 
justified in complimenting the Captain on his 
pleasant dinner.' 

' Yes,' said Ellen: ' I was sometimes amused, 
and never much frightened. There is great safety 
in multitude.' 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

When I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, disoreetest, best: 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded. 

Paradise Lost 

HTHE next day was rainy, and Ellen devoted the 
greater part of the morning to the composition 
of her letter to Anne. It was a laborious and 
not a very successful production; for Ellen was 
more intent on dotting her i's and crossing her t's 
than on giving any graphic account of their pro- 
ceedings, which were little likely to meet with 
her sister's approbation. Comments on the news 
from Rose Cottage, and a long message to Aunt 
Kate from Phil, respecting the management of 
his ferrets, filled up the greater part of the letter j 
and her ride with Phil, as well as the Aymers' 
dinner-party, were disposed of in a single line. 

A tutor, who had been engaged to give the two 
boys the instruction necessary to prepare them for 
an English school, was announced at twelve 
o'clock; and Norah went down to establish them 
in the dining-room, and to keep Phil in order, 
who was disposed to ape the shy and awkward 
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geMures of 'the pedagogue,* ao that El 
alone when Captain Aymer entered* 

'This rain is most distressing/ he ft 
have watching the clouds the whole c 
in hopes that it would dear; and at las 
ad vini»fl my coming to see you now, and a 
he should look in later.' 

Kllrn, who had already discovered tha 
had not unlimited patience for his brother- 
roii vrraation, was amused by this cool m< 
transferring him to them; and she imagin 
what satisfaction ho must now be draw 
chair to the fire, and settling himself to I 
rJimurhed enjoyment of his book. 

4 Mrs. Kerr,' Captain Aymer repea 
No rail's entrance, 'I have come to condo 
you. Tli is rain is most unfortunate/ 

* Wo have come for a month,' replied 
'and it would be unreasonable to expect aj 
terruptcd succession of fine days in your ] 
climate/ 

* Very true,* said Captain Aymer, brig] 
up; 1 that had not occurred to mo before 
how distressed we should have been if y 
only come for two or three days.' 

Norah assented, and then rose and waJ 
the window. ' Oh dearl this rain mas 
yawn. Can you give us no hopes of a 
Captain Aymer? It would be new to Elh 
quite a pleasant excitement/ 

The glass was very low, Captain Aym< 
which might mean wind, but he hoped tha 
better amusement might be devised 5 p 
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Liord John Oakleigh might call. This was a 
more interesting subject than the weather, and 
Norah asked where he was staying. 

* With a Mrs. Lewis, somewhere in Kemp 
Town. Lady Galton and his sisters are there 
also. They came in for this dance of Lady 
Mary's, as Houghton Court is twelve miles' off; 
rather far for an evening drive.' 

'And what does the family consist of?' said 
Norah. 

Captain Aymer was very willing to impart his 
information. ' I scarcely know how many are in 
the school-room; but there are two daughters out 
in the world, who are very bright and popular. 
Lord Houghton, the eldest son, is married, and 
very little at home; and they are all devoted to 
this young man, and spoil him, Hugh says, but I 
think him very delightful, the only one of Hugh's 
fine friends whom I thoroughly like.' 

'He is certainly pleasant,' said Norah, per- 
ceiving, however, that his chief merit in Captain 
Aymer's eyes was due to his having dropped into 
habits of intimacy, since he was unable to sup- 
press a certain irritation towards * the fine friends,' 
whose society Hugh so openly preferred to that 
of the Aymers' immediate acquaintance. 

'They are a most charming family,' he con- 
tinned. * We rarely see the old Marquis in 
Brighton; but Lady Calton and the Ladies Oak- 
leigh come in for all the best balls. We must 
arrange an expedition to Houghton Court, which 
is one of the show places.' 

And Captain Aymer now diverged to an ac- 
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count of the various lions in the neighbourhood, 
which lasted until Norah sent him to the library 
in search of some light reading. * 1 ought to be 
grateful/ she observed, without, however, ap- 
pearing oppressed by the obligation, 'for he has 
a cat-like horror of wetting his feet. Only look 
at him, Ellen, stepping so daintily over the 
puddles.' 

It almost seemed as if Norah was not the only 
one to watch his motions, Hugh's entrance fol- 
lowed so immediately; but, at all events, he acted 
his part well, enquiring what had become of 
Aymer, before he singled out the only tolerable 
arm-chair in the room, and sat down to make 
himself agreeable. An hour passed so pleasantly 
that luncheon took them by surprise; and Colonel 
Oliphant was easily persuaded to stay, and to 
make a substantial meal, after protesting against 
the practice of eating luncheon at all. 'And 
now,' he said, 'I must go out for a walk. I 
thought Oakleigh would have been here, but I 
suppose his Mamma would not allow him to brave 
the rain. Will you keep me company, Phil?' 

Phil readily agreed, and went to envelop his 
small person in waterproof. He set off, swinging 
his arms, and endeavouring with all his might to 
emulate the strides of his tall friend, whose at- 
tention in taking him was duly appreciated both 
by mother and aunt. Ellen and Willy were just 
sitting down to the peaceful enjoyment of Ivanhoe, 
and Norah was putting up her work to go in to 
No. 39, for a talk with Mrs. Aymer, when their 
f arrangements were disturbed by the arrival of a 
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brougham, ' with such a beautiful pair of horses,' 
Willy said; and he further reported that it was 
Lord John Oakleigh who alighted from it. 

Norah, who was apt to ridicule any young man 
who entered a close carriage, was, in this instance, 
only sensible of Lord John's amiable concession 
to his mother's anxiety; nor did Ellen respond to 
Willy's assertion, that it was rery tiresome of 
him to come just then. 

' It is really too wet to keep the horses standing,' 
said Lord John; 'will you be quite tired of me if 
I send the carriage away for an hour?' And he 
scarcely waited for permission before the order 
was given. ' How comfortable you do look, Mrs. 
Kerr? I have been shivering on the rug before 
an empty grate all the morning, and Mrs. Lewis 
was perversely obtuse to the hints given by my 
sisters and myself on the merits of an English 
fireside. Do you know Mrs. Lewis?' he added, 
turning to Ellen. 

'No,' Ellen said; and Norah laughingly im- 
plored him not to ask such inconvenient questions; 
since it was mortifying to admit that their ac- 
quaintance was limited to the inmates of No. 39, 
Marine Parade. 

'Not quite,' said Lord John, with a pleasant 
smile; 'you will not be so unkind as to disown 
ine. And next week you must include my mother 
in the number; if it had been fine, I should have 
brought her with me to-day.' 

Norah, wondering a little at such cordiality, 
could only express her satisfaction; and Lord 
John continued: 'You do not lose much by not 
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knowing Mrs. Lewis. She is very useful as a 
convenience, very tiresome as a companion. We 
always come to her house when there is anything 
going on in Brighton; and as she has lived here 
beyond the memory of man, I thought that Miss 
Kerr might at least have heard of her. I know 
that you have only just come to this country.' 

6 And I believe that Ellen has as few acquaint- 
ance as I have beyond the limits of Dornton,' 
said Norah. ' We have come together to see the 
world.' 

Captain Aymer came in at this moment, laden 
with a selection of the greatest trash the cir- 
culating library could produce: the rest, he 
assured Mrs. Kerr, would be sent in half an 
hour. In the discussion which followed, Lord 
John took no part, devoting himself with laudable 
perseverance to the task of drawing Ellen out. 
He tried all subjects; but when he talked of 
people, he was again checked by the discovery 
that they had no acquaintance in common, and 
Ellen had not even studied the peerage. In 
the light literature of the day she was almost as 
much at fault; she was eagerly devouring the 
Waverley novels for the first time; and these Lord 
John considered a production of the dark ages. 
But, at all events, she said nothing silly; she 
looked beautiful, and her voice was low and sweet, 
so that Lord John did not think his trouble by 
any means thrown away. He looked disappointed 
when his carriage was announced, wondered what 
had become of Colonel Oliphant, and Norah sug- 
gested that he should await his return. 
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4 1 am afraid I must not,' said Lard John; ' filial 
duty obliges me to have some regard for the horses. 
Will you tell him, Captain Aymer, that I hope 
to see him on Saturday, as I am to represent the 
family at Delloni's concert.' 

'We thought of taking tickets,' said Captain 
Aymer, 'and we might make one party;' and 
Lord John readily assented, leaving all the ar- 
rangements in his and Hugh's hands. And so 
they parted, with cordial wishes on both sides for 
a speedy meeting. 

They had really an undue proportion of events 
for this rainy day. Captain Aymer had scarcely 
been dismissed to tell his wife that Norah would 
not join her till nearer dinner time, when Phil 
returned, impatient to tell his adventures. Colonel 
Oliphant had taken him to the stables of a Sir 
Benjamin Benson, of sporting reputation; and he 
had ridden his finest hunter, 'such a glorious 
creature!' round the loose box. 

' And he is a splendid fellow altogether,' con- 
tinued Phil; 'I mean Colonel Oliphant, not the 
hunter. He talks to me like a sensible man, and 
he told me a great deal about his Indian cam- 
paign/ 

'He is a most dangerous friend,' said Norah, 
' to encourage your sporting and warlike propen- 
sities. Did you, in return, favour him with your 
experience of the Zulus ?' 

'I gave him a touch of the war-dance,' said 
Phil; 'but as a crowd began to gather, we agreed 
to defer the performance. And then I gave him 
gome account of my adventures at Rose Cottage* 
p 
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which were more startling than anything which 
happened at the Cape.' 

' When will you learn to keep your tongue in 
order?' said Norah, reprovingly; but neither she 
nor Ellen could avoid smiling at his assurance, 
that he had discreetly refrained from mentioning 
names, and had composed a species of legend, of 
which ' Aunt Dragon,' was the heroine. 

Ellen was allowed to stay at home and drink 
tea with the boys that evening, while Norah went 
to dinner next door. Colonel Oliphant was dining 
out; and nothing occurred in either house worthy 
of record, except that when Captain Aymer com- 
mended Lord John's manners, his wife said in her 
quiet voice, ' that they were rather too good, she 
thought, for such a very young man;' and Norah 
defended him from the charge, not less warmly, 
perhaps, because the same thing had occurred to 
herself. 

i Are you really thinking of that concert on 
Saturday ?' Ellen asked, when she had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her sister-in-law apart. 

'Yes; I have told Captain Aymer to take 
tickets for us. I am not going so much for the 
sake of the music, though that is to be good, ae 
in order to introduce you to the gay world in 
evening attire. It may be your only chance, as 
we know no one.' 

< But, Norah,' said Ellen, diffidently, * I don't 
think Anne — ' 

* My dear child, how often am I to exhort you 
not to keep Anne's conscience as well as your 
own ? One is quite enough.' 
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' Well, then, I must speak for myself. I should 
have liked the concert on any other night; but 
not on Saturday.' 

4 Because of Sunday ? I must say, that is a 
very puritanical scruple. I dare say we might 
contrive, like Cinderella, to be at home before the 
clock strikes twelve; and at all events I will 
engage to be in excellent time for breakfast, so 
that no one need be kept from church.' 

' Still I do not think it would be a very 
good preparation for Sunday; especially,' Ellen 
added, colouring, * as it is the first Sunday in the 
month.' 

' Oh !' Norah said in a constrained tone, * you 
mean to receive the Sacrament ? But there are 
so many opportunities here: could you not put it 
off till next week ?' 

* O Norah — for a concert?' said Ellen, looking 
so distressed, that Norah felt ashamed of the sug- 
gestion. She knew that, with all her docility, 
Ellen's scruples were not easily overcome, and 
she yielded the point, though not with a very 
good grace. 

* You can do as you please, Nelly,' she said; 
'though for my part, I think it a very idle 
prejudice." 

Ellen was relieved, but not quite satisfied; and 
she presently rejoined: — 

* You know, Norah, that I do not want to keep 
you at home.' 

' So,' said Norah, with a smile, ' you have no 
objection to my being as wicked as I please.' 
'I did not say that it was wicked. I only 
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meant that I should feel uncomfortable in trans- 
gressing one of my home rules. I am sorry that 
I seem to be setting myself up to be better than 
I am.' 

' It would be difficult to do that,' said Norah, 
with one of her bright and natural smiles. * You 
are a good child, Nelly, and I had no right to 
try and disturb your mind. I wonder, not where 
you got your strict notions, but how you contrive 
to act up to them without becoming rigid and 
angular.' 

' It is all Anne's doing,' said Ellen, earnestly; 
' there is no one half so consistent.' 

'Exactly; and it is because you are incon- 
sistent that we get on so well. Anne's morality 
rubs up my fur the wrong way, and I am, as you 
know, more naughty with her than with any one 
else. Now George, who is otherwise so like her, 
never documented me, and in fact, in the opinion 
of the wise, gave me too much of my own way.' 

i And so does Anne, by your own confession,' 
said Ellen. 

i Yes, but it is against the grain; and her air 
of resignation is a silent protest, while George 
invested me with a royal privilege of doing no 
wrong.' 

'There is the difference between a husband 
and a sister-in-law.' 

' Some sisters-in-law are equally deluded,' re- 
joined Norah, with a kiss, which ended the dis- 
cussion. 

As Captain Aymer had asserted his intention 
of going for the tickets immediately after break- 
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fast, Norah and Ellen paid an early visit next 
door. They were ushered into the dining-room, 
and found Captain Aymer pouring into his wife's 
patient ears the remarks which he might have 
addressed to Hugh, if he had raised his eyes for 
an instant from the paper. It was now, however, 
laid aside, and when Norah begged that they 
might not interrupt his studies, Colonel Oliphant 
assured her that they were wholly uninteresting, 
* which,' as Norah afterwards remarked, 'was 
more complimentary to us than to his brother-in- 
law.' 

' I hope/ said Hugh, turning to Ellen, ' that 
Phil did not suffer from his wetting.' 

• Oh no,' she answered brightly, ' he enjoyed 
his walk. I hope he behaved decorously.' 

' He was very amusing, and not outrageously 
eccentric. He really rides beautifully, and I 
hope you will both take advantage of the fine 
day. My horses are quite at your service. 

' You may want them,' said Ellen, very shyly. 

' No. I am going out to Houghton Court with 
Oakleigh for two days. He tells me that we are 
all to go together to Delloni's concert.' 

Ellen coloured, and looked at Norah, who 
answered for her: — 

' We have come in to talk about that same 
concert. We decide, upon reflection, that we 
should not like to be out so late on Saturday 
night, so you must leave us out of the party.' 

Norah's quiet decision did not admit of dis- 
pute. Captain Aymer made no remonstrance; 
and Hugh only remarked * that Oakleigh would 
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be disappointed/ a remark which tended to raise 
Norah's spirits; for an occasional disappointment 
was rather salutary than otherwise. 

' Under the circumstances,' said Hugh, ' you 
need take no tickets for me, Aymer. I much 
prefer staying at home, though I had not the 
courage to say so.' 

i Our party is dwindling away to nothing,' said 
Captain Aymer piteously. ' I am afraid that Lord 
John will not think it worth while to go now.' 

i Oh yes, he will,' said Hugh; * he will swallow 
any species of gaiety. I shall bring him back to 
dinner on Saturday, and when they are gone, 
Mrs. Kerr, we shall have a private concert at 
home.' 
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CHAPTER VHL 

I do much wonder, that one man, seeing how mnch 
another man is a fool when he dedicates his behaviours 
to love, will, after he hath laughed at such shallow follies 
in others, become the argument of his own scorn, by 
railing in love. And such a man is Claudio. 

Much Ado about Nothing, 

T^LLEN and Phil took advantage of Colonel 
^ Oliphant's offer, and rode each day, during 
his absence, for Norah persuaded Captain Aymer 
to defer all projected expeditions until the return 
of the two gentlemen. To her it appeared an 
unprofitable interval; while Ellen, on the con- 
trary, declared, as she was dressing for dinner 
on Saturday evening, that * without meaning 
anything disrespectful, she liked Colonel Oliphant's 
horses better than his company.' 

' They came while you were out,' said Norah, 
' and Lord John has accepted Captain Aymer's 
offer of a bed, until his family come in on 
Monday.' 

Although Ellen was silent, her blushes were 
eloquent, and Norah augured well from this 
dawning consciousness. She had never been 
more particular about Ellen's toilette, and they 
were late in consequence; though Captain Aymer 
hastily replaced the watch which served for a 
tacit reproach, and greeted them with his usual 
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bland politeness. Lord John eagerly stepped 
forward, while Hugh, who was leaning over his 
sister's chair, contented himself by acknowledg- 
ing their entrance from a distance. 

'I feel very ill used,' Lord John said to Ellen; 
' Oliphant never told me of your defection from 
our party, until we were on our way here this 
evening. If he had told me before, I should not 
have left Houghton; and now I can only hope 
that it is not too late to induce you to change 
your mind.' 

Norah did not offer to help Ellen this time; 
and she was forced to answer for herself. 

' We have quite settled not to go.' 

'But it is not so hard to unsettle it. My 
servant is here, and I will send him to procure 
the additional tickets.' 

' No, thank you.' 

4 That was a faint ' No,' Miss Kerr. I do not 
quite give up hope.' 

' You are not to interfere with our compact,' 
said Hugh, suddenly forsaking his position in the 
window; 'we agreed to enjoy music at home, a 
much better thing.' 

' I admire that!' said Lord John, very much 
piqued; 'if it was a settled thing before you 
went away, why did you not tell me so ? It is 
the coolest thing I ever heard of.' 

' Not quite, Oakleigh. It would be still more 
cool, if you, who have a reputation for good man- 
ners to keep up, should throw over the Aymers, 
when I assured them that you would be delighted 
to go with them; and you have been asked to 
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dine and sleep here on the strength of that 
assurance.' 

4 It is too provoking,' said Lord John, appealing 
to Ellen. ' Do you not think he ought to have 
allowed me to choose for myself ?' 

' It would have been fairer,' said Ellen, with a 
blush which encouraged Lord John to renew his 
importunity. 

' Then leave him to the solitude which he pro- 
fesses to admire. Or, if Mrs. Kerr does not wish 
to go out, will not you consent to accompany Mrs. 
Aymer ?' 

Ellen looked annoyed; and Colonel Oliphant 
again interposed in her behalf. 

' Do not be tiresome,' he said, in a good- 
humoured, yet authoritative tone. * The thing is 
settled, and you must just make the best of it. 
I shall be affronted soon, if you make a grievance 
of spending two hours in my sister's society.' 

As he spoke, Lord John was required to take 
Mrs. Aymer into dinner, and every trace of dis- 
pleasure had vanished from his open countenance 
before they took their places at the table. He 
took in good part a rallying remark of Hugh's, 
which was not intelligible to the rest of the party; 
and Norah demanded an explanation. 

*I only reminded him,' said Hugh, 'of the 
blunder he made at dinner last night.' 

' It was no such great matter,' said Lord John, 
laughing; * but it distressed my mother. We had 
a great neighbour-dinner, including a new arrival, 
whose connections I had not unravelled; and, 
unluckily, Sophy Brandon and I — the pretty 
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Miss Brandon, you know, Mrs. Aymer — fell 
upon an unfortunate Mr. Willis, who made him- 
self very ridiculous at an agricultural meeting the 
other day, quite unconscious that his respected 
mother-in-law was on my other side.' 

' I doubt if Miss Brandon was equally uncon- 
scious, however/ said Colonel Oliphant: * at least, 
your cousin, Miss Mortimer, said severely that 
she ought to know.' 

' Sophy Brandon does not suit Mary's rigid 
views of propriety,' said Lord John, quickly. 
' At any rate, it was a very becoming bit of mis- 
chief. A little archness sets off her style of 
beauty.' 

* Oh !' said Hugh: * then perhaps it was inten- 
tional on both sides ?' 

' No, indeed. I saw my mistake when you and 
Mary darted warning glances across the table, 
and my mother looked hot, and Harriet became 
remarkably lively. And you must allow that I 
did my utmost to appease the old lady after 
dinner.' 

' O yes,' said Colonel Oliphant, drily: ' it oc- 
curred to me that your soft sayings were rather 
overdone; but I believe she did not find it out.' 

* That is always the way,' said Lord John; 
* nothing I do can please you.' 

' A little corrective to home-adulation is salu- 
tary. Away from Houghton Court, I can do 
justice to your various merits. — I am glad to 
hear, Miss Kerr, that you and Phil have been 
good enough to exercise my horses.' 

* It has been so very pleasant,' said Ellen, ' We 
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found our way to very high ground on the Downs 
to-day, and had a beautiful view of the Isle of 
Wight.' 

' The sea was like a mill-pond,' said Lord John. 
* Do you like boating, Miss Kerr ?' 

Ellen did not know, but she was very willing 
to make the experiment; and the two gentlemen 
began to devise an expedition for Monday, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to Captain Aymer's suggestion, that 
it was an unsafe amusement. Norah, at least 
equally averse to the scheme, heroically acquiesced 
in it, and only pleaded that they must not go 
unless the day were very calm. 

Lord John bemoaned his hard fate till the car- 
riage was announced, and afterwards; for, declar- 
ing that he could not drink hot coffee, he set 
down his cup, and continued to talk to Ellen, 
while Captain Aymer sighed and fidgetted in 
vain. 'You are keeping the others waiting,' 
Hugh said, at last; and he was constrained to 
apologise, and say * Good night.' Ellen did not 
miss him so much as she expected, though Norah 
played nearly the whole evening, and Hugh sat 
and talked to her, ' It was at least satisfactory to 
discover that he did not, as she had at first ima- 
gined, consider her incapable of rational conversa- 
tion, and, indeed, he had the art of rousing her 
energies in a way surprising to herself. * But, of 
course,' she decided, while revolving many things 
in her room that evening, 'he is not really so 
pleasant, and certainly not so amiable, as Lord 
John.' 

The two families did not meet until after the 
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Sunday morning service, since Norah and Ellen 
preferred going to the nearest church to accom- 
panying the Aymers to a chapel at the other end 
of the town. Colonel Oliphant joined them as 
they came out of church, and they walked home 
together: he asked after the two boys, who had 
gone out before them, and hoped that they ap- 
proved of the proposed boating expedition on the 
morrow. 

* Willy is very much pleased,' said Ellen; 'and 
though Phil prefers riding, he gives his consent, 
on condition of having an oar.' 

' I hope we shall be able to sail,' said Hugh: 
' if not, he and Oakleigh may go shares in one. 
Johnny proposes to do great things, and his skill 
only equals his strength: when he has caught a 
series of crabs, and nearly swamped us all, he 
will be glad to surrender his place to Phil.' 

* You are very unfair to Lord John,' said Norah: 
* one would fancy, from your description of him, 
that he was a mere idle, frivolous young man.' 

'Oakleigh is a very good fellow,' rejoined 
Hugh; ' but it will do him no harm to be lowered 
in his own estimation, and that of the world at 
large.' 

' A woman only spoils a good cause by argu- 
ment,' said Norah; 'but I must just say, that I 
am quite content to take him at his own estima- 
tion.' 

' Indeed !' said Hugh. 

' ' Indeed !' that is a most tiresome way of an- 
swering.' 

' Why, really,' said Hugh, smiling, ' if you will 
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not argue, and will have the last word, what else 
can I say?' 

Lord John was waiting for them at the luncheon- 
table, though Captain and Mrs. Aymer had gone 
upstairs. He greeted Ellen, as they had parted 
on the previous evening, with reproaches for her 
defection from their party to the concert; ' though 
Oliphant asserts,' he added, 'that you enjoyed 
music at home surpassing anything we can have 
heard.* 

Delloni's concert included many of the best 
professional singers, and Ellen felt a little scep- 
tical whether Colonel Oliphant had said anything 
of the sort, since he was not addicted to extrava- 
gant praise. She involuntarily glanced across 
the table; and as her eyes met Hugh's, he said, 
with a smile, ' It would be a pity to spoil the 
compliment by repeating what I did say.' 

' Certainly,' said Lord John, hastily, * I under- 
stood you so; and since you have got the credit 
of ordinary politeness, you had better not destroy 
it.' 

'Very well; only next time you attempt an 
embellishment, let it be in character. In this 
instance, Miss Kerr instantly detected the Oak- 
leighism.' 

'Is he not too bad?' said Lord John, colouring 
more readily than was consistent with his age. 

' A great deal too bad,' said Norah, decidedly. 
i I told him so on the way home.' 

* This must be different from your Sundays at 
home,' said Colonel Oliphant to Ellen, as they 
waited in the drawing-room until the party was 
assembled to go to afternoon service. 
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'It is different,' said Ellen; 'but we do not 
live in a country parish. We walk into Dornton, 
and stay there between services.' 

c And go to the Sunday-school/ said Lord John. 
' All young ladies do in these days.' 

' 1 go in sometimes/ said Ellen; 'but I am not 
old enough to have a class yet.' 

' Oh !' said Lord John, a little surprised. ' I 
did not know that mature years were necessary.' 

i You do not know Rose Cottage yet,' said Norah. 
' Altogether, my idea of an English Sunday was 
overset. The church is ugly, the pews high, and 
the singing bad: there is not a red cloak nor a 
picturesque smock-frock in the congregation, but 
plenty of artificial flowers and ill-made coats.' 

'But wait till you visit Uncle William,' said 
Ellen, eagerly; ' there is quite a country congre- 
gation, and there are no Miss Smallwoods to talk 
to between services.' 

* Who are the Miss Smallwoods?' Hugh in- 
quired. 

* Daughters of the country attorney,' said Norah. 
' I have no doubt that Anne is now listening to 
their gossip with a sardonic smile, and drawing 
on her gloves as a hint that it is time to start for 
church.' 

* A hint we should take,' observed Ellen. ' As 
they give us fifty-two luncheons in the year, we 
might as well let them alone for the rest of the 
week.' 

* But this is Sunday,' said Norah, ' when their 
dress, their manners, and their conversation, al- 
ways form the theme of our discourse at Rose 
Cottage.' 
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' Of course,' said Lord John. ' We must talk 
of our neighbours. 9 

4 We do talk of them, certainly,' said Hugh, 
with one of his dubious smiles. ' I think, Janet, 
we are all assembled; and you do not like to walk 
fast' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Qu'est-ce apr&s tout qu'une femme? L'occnpation d'an 
moment, une ombre vaine qu'on fait semblant d'aimer, 
pour le plaisir de dire qu'on aime. — A Ds Musset. 

VERY early on Monday morning, Ellen peeped 
through her window-curtains; and the sky 
looked so favourable, that she could not refrain 
from imparting her satisfaction to Norah, who 
was not so well pleased to be awakened by the in- 
formation that it would be a beautiful day 
for sailing. 

'Then it is windy,' said Norah, sleepily; 'for 
we cannot sail without wind.' 

' Only a light breeze,' said Ellen, laughing; 
* you did not really suppose that we were to row 
in a heavy sea-boat ?' 

* I am not capable of any rational suppositions 
at this moment,' said Norah, ' except that I may 
as well go to sleep again, as it is only five o'clock. 
If the sky is so bright now, I daresay it will soon 
be overclouded.' And with this faint hope to 
sustain her, she turned round again. 

The sky was, however, still cloudless when 
they came down to breakfast; and the two gen- 
tlemen came in, in high spirits, to announce that 
they had engaged a boat, and had better get off 
as soon as they could. 4 It is an east wind,' said 
Captain Aymer, not so resigned as Norah; * it 
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may be cold on the water, and there will certainly 
be a swell/ 

' The sea is as smooth as glass,' Hugh and 
Lord John said in concert. 

* Still, sailing is always dangerous; and if you 
are determined to go, I think I will stay at home; 
for you know that I cannot swim, and should 
therefore be only in the way if there was an 
accident.' 

* Why, of course,' said Hugh, gravely, ' we 
should be obliged in any case to save the ladies 
first.' 

' Of course; and so all things considered, I 
will allow Janet to represent us both.' 

* In drowning or otherwise,' retorted Hugh. 
' Since you make so sure of a shipwreck, we 
ought to lay in stores accordingly.' 

'Do/ said Phil, eagerly; 'let us take some 
gunpowder and a cat, and I will be Man Friday.' 

'Before he is civilized,' Ellen suggested; 'for 
then, when you have picked the bones of the cat, 
you can fall back on your friends and relatives.' 

'Where are we going?' said Norah; feeling, 
however, that all places were much alike to her. 

' To Worthing,' said Lord John. ' Oliphant 
has made his arrangements very judiciously. The 
south-east wind will carry us there, and the car- 
riage is to meet us, and take us home by the two 
Shorehams. At least if Miss Kerr approves,' he 
added, with an air of deference, which called forth 
a very shy assent from Ellen. 

All preparations were expeditiously made, and 
they started in good time. Colonel Oliphant 
G 
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undertook the management of the sail, while 
Lord John asserted a genius for steering, and 
seated himself by Ellen's side with great alacrity. 

' We could not have a better day for a sail,' he 
observed. 

* That is quite the proper thing to say,' said 
Hugh; 'you had better bear it in mind, Miss 
Kerr, for future parties of pleasure.' 

' I will say it now, if you like,' retorted Ellen, 
a little saucily, ' for it is quite true. The wind 
is not too high, nor the sun too strong. We 
could not have had a better day.' 

' Do you hear, Oliphant?' said Lord John; but 
Hugh was engaged in shifting the sail, and made 
no reply. 

' We only want a little music to complete our 
felicity,' said Lord John. 'Mrs. Kerr must set 
the example.' 

' Do, Norah,' said Ellen; * try that Sicilian boat 
song which Louis sent me when he was cruising 
in the Mediterranean.' 

' Have you a brother at sea ?' Lord John in- 
quired. 

'No, he is my cousin;' said Ellen, colouring. 
She wondered a little why he asked that question, 
since she felt certain that he had heard her say 
that George was her only brother. 

Norah sang, and then Ellen; and they all 
joined in glees and catches, in which Lord John, 
who had a fine voice, took the lead. But the 
performance was brought to a hasty conclusion 
by Colonel Oliphant's exclamation, 'Look what 
you are about, Oakleigh ! Tou are steering right 
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upon the buoy.' Lord John incautiously brought 
the boat's head round so sharply, that although 
Hugh shifted the sail with all possible speed, she 
was nearly upset, and Mrs. Aymer and Norah 
did their best to accomplish the catastrophe, by 
springing up with a scream of terror. Fortu- 
nately the others kept their places, and in another 
moment the boat righted herself, and danced 
merrily over the waves as before, leaving the 
party within at leisure to discuss their danger and 
their fears. 

Lord John apologized for his carelessness, but 
Mrs. Aymer, and Norah by implication, received 
their share of blame from Hugh. 

' I am sure, Janet,' he said, ' that I have told 
you twenty times, that in any danger it is a 
woman's business to sit still. Nothing saved us 
from being swamped but Miss Kerr's coolness and 
courage.' 

' I only had not time to be afraid,' said Ellen, 
colouring; but though disclaiming any merit, the 
words dwelt pleasantly in her recollection. 

Norah declared that her voice was too unsteady 
to resume the singing; and Colonel Oliphant 
broke a silence of some minutes by repeating, as 
he pointed out the Worthing light, Longfellow's 
lines: — 

( Steadfast, serene, immoveable, the same, 

Tear after year, through all the silent night 
Barns on for evermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light. 

4 It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 

The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace; 
It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp, 
And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece.' 
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' Whose is that ?' said Lord John. 

Ellen knew, and told him. 

' I like all that Longfellow writes about the 
sea, though I did not know how true the descrip- 
tions were until we came here. There is — 

4 The ocean old, 
Centuries old, 
Strong as youth, and as uncontroird.' ' 

' Yes,' said Hugh, as he left the sail in the 
boatman's hands and came nearer; ' but that will 
not apply to-day. There is no ' beard of snow.' ' 

'No; only the 'restless and uneasy motion,' ' 
said Norah, laughing; 'but that is quite enough. 
No ship in distress can welcome the Worthing 
light more cordially than I do.' 

It was not only on her own account that Norah 
was glad to land; for she was not anxious to en- 
courage a discussion in which Lord John took no 
part, while Ellen looked eager and interested. But 
the momentary uneasiness was dispelled by the 
philosophy with which Hugh resigned her to 
Lord John's exclusive attentions, as they landed 
and walked up the beach. 

'If Colonel Oliphant marries at all,' Norah 
decided, ' of which there are no present symptoms, 
he will choose some one of stronger character. 
Nelly is too young, and too gentle. And, more- 
over, I doubt whether she would have him.' 

For Ellen looked happy and amused, and ac- 
cepted with a good grace the shells which Lord 
John was picking off the fine white sand. 

There was little to detain them in Worthing, 
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and they drove home, soon subsiding into the 
silence which a long day in the open air is apt to 
encourage. It was not until they entered the 
streets of Brighton, that Mrs. Aymer roused her- 
self from a gentle slumber, to hope that Lord 
John did not mean to leave them until after 
dinner. 

'I am afraid I must go on to Kemp-town at 
once,' he replied; 'my mother must wonder what 
has become of me.' 

' Such a dutiful son must be exemplary in all 
relations of life/ Norah thought; and his next 
remark was still more agreeable. 

' I hope, Mrs. Kerr, that you have no engage- 
ments for to-morrow morning, which will inter- 
fere with a visit from my mother and sisters.' 

' We shall certainly be at home,' said Norah. 

* Very well; it shall be their first visit, before 
luncheon, if possible. Good bye now,' Lord 
John added, as the carriage drew up, and he 
sprang out to help the others to alight. ' I sup- 
pose, Oliphant, that I shall not see you till next 
week.' 

The evening was not brilliant; the ladies were 
tired and rather sleepy, so there was no music; 
Captain Aymer talked, and Hugh read his book. 

* Hugh,' said Mrs. Aymer to her brother next 
morning, i before you go, you must write your 
excuse to Lady Mary.' 

' Yes, Janet, what then ?' 

' I have a card for these two Tuesdays, and I 
should like so much to take Ellen Kerr, but I am 
not sufficiently intimate with Lady Mary to ask 
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for an invitation. Do you think that you could 
doit?' 

' I could, very easily; but I think you might 
just as well stay at home.' 

' Thank you; but if Ellen knows that she ia 
missing the chance of going to her first ball, she 
will not be equally grateful for the advice.' 

' She is so shy, that I think it would be greater 
pain than pleasure to her,' said Hugh. 'And, 
moreover, it would involve the necessity of going 
myself, and of dancing, which is an unspeakable 
bore.' 

' I thought you meant to be away.' 
' No; I meant to come back, but this will drive 
me away.' 

'Very well. Since you are impracticable, I 
must see what Lord John will do; but I thought 
the request would come better from you.' 

* Of course it would,' said Hugh, hastily; ' how 
can you be so excessively inconsiderate as to 
think of exposing Miss Kerr to the idle gossip to 
which such a request might give rise ?' 

' I was not inconsiderate, Hugh. I considered 
that it would be better to apply in the first in- 
stance to a safe and discreet person like yourself; 
but since you fail me' — 

* I will write, since you insist on it,' said Hugh; 
and he sat down to do so at once, though not with 
the best grace. 

He did not mention what he had done when he 
went to take leave of Norah and Ellen. He was 
in haste to catch the train, and could only shake 
hands and again place his horses at Ellen's dis- 
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posal for the ensuing week. He was scarcely 
gone, when the Caltons' carriage drew up, and 
Lord John followed his mother and sisters into 
the room, Lady Calton apologizing for coming in 
such force, i but Johnny would have it.' 

Ellen was seized with a paroxysm of shyness, 
and sat silent with downbast eyes, until the two 
young ladies, pitying her embarrassment, both 
began to speak at once. 

' Bather a disagreeable day,' said Lady 
Harriet. 

' Such a delightful day!' said Lady Cecil; and 
Ellen answered both remarks by a low, frightened 
' Yes/ 

Then Lord John attempted to restore her self- 
possession. 

' I hope that you have quite recovered from 
your fatigue, Miss Kerr/ 

* Oh yes, thank you.' 

* Johnny told us that you had a most pleasant 
day,' said Lady Harriet; and again Ellen said 
' Yes.' 

' What are you going to do this afternoon ?' 
said Lord John. 

' To ride I believe. Colonel Oliphant ordered 
the horses for us at two.' 

' I think you were going to ride, Harriet,' said 
Lord John; and Ellen ventured to look up, to 
distinguish between the two sisters. They had 
both missed being pretty, but they were bright, 
pleasant-looking girls, with all the advantages 
which attractive manners and perfect taste in 
dress can give. Lady Harriet, the elder sister, 
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had greater claims to beauty, but Ellen was more 
attracted by Cecil's lively air and expression. 

' Yes/ said Lady Harriet, ' it would be very 
pleasant to join parties. We might introduce you 
to some good rides, since my brother says that 
this is your first visit to Brighton. May we call 
for you ?' 

4 1 should like it very much,' said Ellen, after 
a moment's hesitation; for she had been too often 
lectured on her habit of referring every matter 
to Norah for decision, to venture to do so. 

' That will be delightful,' said Lord John; ' we 
will call for you at two.' 

'And Phil?' said Ellen. 

' And Phil, of course. He will be an amusing 
study to my sisters. Why, is Mamma going away 
already ?' 

' Lady Calton apologized for the shortness of 
her visit, on the plea that she had an engagement 
at the other end of the town; and in another 
minute the door had closed upon their visitors, 
and Ellen was at leisure to breathe freely, and 
cool her flushed cheeks. 

' I suppose there is no harm in riding with 
them,' she said, anxiously. 

' Of course not, my dear child. The offer was 
cordially made; and Lady Calton said to me, that 
it would be a nice thing for her girls. They seem 
to be a very attractive family.' 

Norah spoke in her most prudent voice, even 
while her eyes sparkled with satisfaction. She 
was not at all surprised by the admiration with 
which Lord John regarded Ellen; but it was less 
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easy to account for his mother and sisters' inclin- 
ation to encourage the intimacy. Nor did she 
seek to account for it, only triumphantly con- 
sidering, ' that no one can say now that / made 
the marriage.' 

Lord John and his sisters were punctual to 
their appointment; and Lord John insisted on 
alighting to place Ellen on her horse, although 
Captain Aymer came out for that very purpose. 
Phil scrambled up on his tall chesnut, and with 
the three ladies in the centre, they formed quite a 
gallant cavalcade. Phil was in great force; and 
the laugh with which the sisters greeted him 
whenever he opened his lips was so infectious, 
that Ellen soon forgot her shyness, and became 
happy and at ease. She rode between Lord John 
and Lady Cecil, who made the first advances to 
young-lady friendship, by announcing that she 
was just Ellen's age. 

* Dear me!' said Phil, with one of his bright, 
twinkling glances: * I never should have thought 
it.' 

' May I ask why not?' said Cecil. 

' You may ask certainly; but, as our pedagogue 
said, when I asked him the name of the King of 
the Sandwich Islands' first wife, * One can't answer 
everything.' I believe it is because you hold 
your reins so badly. This one does better, but 
not so well as Aunt Ellen.' 

' This one is much honoured,' said Lady Har- 
riet: 'but if age and equitation go together, I 
conclude that you are the oldest of the party.' 

* I am a man, you know,' said Phil, looking so 
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much more like a pigmy as he spoke, that the in- 
formation was not unnecessary, ' so that I am 
bound to do better. And really your brother does 
not ride at all amiss.' 

The condescension with which this opinion was 
uttered quite upset Cecil's gravity. 

'Poor Johnny!' she said; 'hie horsemanship 
has been the admiration of his family from his 
earliest years; and this is the end of it.' 

' I have no reason to complain,' said Lord John, 
' since Phil allows me to rank next to Miss Kerr. 
There go Sir Edward Deane and his pretty 
daughter, Lucy: I must speak to them, and if 
you do not care to stop, I will overtake you.' 

'Very well,' said Lady Harriet; i we are not 
bound to be on speaking terms, and he is a great 
bore.' 

They rode on accordingly, Ellen wondering, 
with some dissatisfaction, whether he was in the 
habit of calling all his acquaintance with any 
claims to beauty by their Christian names: it was 
not the first time that he had sinned in this way; 
and she recoiled from the suspicion that she was 
to be named to Sir Edward and his daughter with 
the same freedom. Nor would her displeasure 
have been lessened by the knowledge, that Lord 
John pointed out 4 the beautiful girl riding with 
his sisters,' with much greater enthusiasm than 
he had spoken of 4 the pretty daughter, Lucy.' 
Ellen's manner was a little shy and stately when 
he rejoined them, but she could not withstand the 
influence of his gay good humour, and reflected, 
that whatever jarred on her quick sense of refine- 
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ment, might be quite in accordance with the ways 
of society, of which she knew so little. 

" Shall we meet you at Lady Mary Hill's to- 
night?' said Harriet. 

'Not to-night,' said Ellen; 'but Mrs. Aymer 
came in just before you called for me, to say that 
Colonel Oliphant had got an invitation for me to 
go with her next Tuesday.' 

* Is Oliphant to be there?' said Lord John; but 
as Ellen had heard nothing of his intentions, she 
could not tell him. 

* I daresay he will be there,' said Cecil, ' look- 
ing bored and dignified as he always does on these 
occasions. And he will have to exert himself, 
too; for he must dance with you, Miss Kerr, and 
with Harriet: he will be very rude if he does not 
ask me. And then Mary will be there, to whom 
he has always a great deal to say.' 

'Always,' repeated Lady Harriet: 'I expect 
them to wake up some fine day to find themselves 
in love. There is something ominous in the way 
Mary asserts her intention of never marrying.' 

'What nonsense,' said Lord John: 'I never 
saw two people less likely to suit each other.' 

'Well, Johnny, we shall see,' rejoined his 
sister: 'I mean no disrespect to your friend, 
though you may not think Mary good enough for 
him. I should like to see him descend to the 
level of ordinary mortals, and desperately in love. 
Are you not very much afraid of him, Miss 
Kerr?' 

'I was at first, but it is wearing off,' said 
Ellen. 

I 
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' Oiiphant was in one of his most silent moods 
yesterday/ observed Lord John. 

* Pining, perhaps,' his sister observed, with an- 
other arch glance; but Lord John's reply was in 
no jesting tone. 

' That is very silly talking, Harriet. You have 
no right to spread gossip, for which4here is not 
the slightest foundation.' 

'It is all among friends,' said Harriet; 'but I 
will not whisper my surmises, even to myself, if 
it vexes you, dear Johnny.' 

And Lord John, quickly appeased, reverted to 
Lady Mary's Tuesdays. 

' Oiiphant might just as well have asked for 
the two nights, while he was about it,' he said. 

' I don't see that it signifies,' said Cecil: ' there 
is no need to stand on ceremony with that impas- 
sive Lady Mary; and if she will be happy to see 
you next week, she cannot be miserable to-night. 
I am quite serious,' she added, as Ellen only 
laughed at the suggestion. ' If you are timid, I 
will take you under my wing.' 

' And Mamma will introduce you to our best 
partners,' said Lady Harriet: ' which shall she 
have, Cecil?' 

' I may claim the first dance,' said Lord John: 
' I suppose you waltz, Miss Kerr.' 

'Oh! no,' said Ellen, while all that Anne had 
ever said on the subject recurred to her mind: 
' at least I only mean to dance quadrilles. But 
I really cannot go in this way, and I have no 
dress ready.' 

* That is a difficulty,' said Lady Cecil. 
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' Unless Miss Kerr wishes to surpass herself, 
she will be content to appear as I first saw her/ 
said Lord John. 

Ellen coloured deeply, and was glad to cover 
her embarrassment by joining in the laugh ex- 
cited by Phil's quotation of the hackneyed line — 

4 T^hen anadorned, adorned the most' 

'Most acute Phil!' said Lady Cecil: 'I knew 
we should have you on our side.' 

But seeing that Ellen was distressed by their 
importunity, she let the subject drop. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Enow you not 
Such touches are but embassies of love, 
To tamper with the feelings, ere he founds 
Empire for life. 

Tenvtson. 

A CHAPTER devoted to the correspondence 
between Anne and her sister-in-law, which 
it is necessary to insert, as affording some clue to 
the story. 

i Rose Cottage, Tuesday. 

€ My Dear Nobah. 

i I do not like to lose a post in replying to 
the note I received from you this morning, how- 
ever it may interfere with my usual avocations 
to write in the forenoon. I have noticed, with 
growing uneasiness, certain vague hints, which 
give colour to the suspicion, that you are pro- 
moting the intimacy between Ellen and Lord John 
Oakleigh, with the view of transforming mere 
admiration into a deeper feeling. 

' Even if such a result were possible, I should 
only deplore it; the portionless orphan of a lieu- 
tenant in the navy must be considered unworthy 
to be the bride of the cadet of a noble house; and 
even if Lord John could obtain the reluctant con- 
sent of his family, she would be received with 
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dislike and aversion, and necessarily estranged 
from her own family. And no worldly rank and 
riches can compensate, in my eyes, for the risk to 
which Ellen would be exposed when withdrawn 
from all salutary influence, and drawn into the 
vortex of fashion and dissipation, at an age when 
she ought never to have left the circle of home. 

' I regret more than ever my weakness in con- 
senting that she should accompany you to Brighton; 
and, as the only means of repairing my error, I 
must insist on her return with as little delay as 
possible. If you are not inclined to shorten your 
visit, I will come myself to fetch her; and, in the 
meanwhile, I must entreat you to discourage any 
intercourse with Lord John. Ellen is, happily, 
too young to be capable x>f forming a strong 
attachment; and the transient impression which 
is probably only due to gratified vanity, will soon 
be effaced by change of scene and a return to her 
regular studies. Unless it is necessary to give 
the true reason for the summons home, it will be 
advisable to keep this letter to yourself, especially 
as she has told me nothing. 

* The children are well, and happy when not 
rendered fretful by indulgence in the nursery and 
by Kate. 

* Yours affectionately, 

* Anne Kerb/ 

' Marine Parade^ Thursday. 

1 Mr Dear Anne. 

'I cannot write governess-English, even 
on this weighty matter; but I will give you as 
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foil and plain an answer as I can, confining my- 
self to a bare statement of facts. 

' Listen, then : the Caltons only came into 
Brighton on Monday, and they called here on 
Tuesday morning. The two young ladies invited 
Ellen to ride with them, which she accordingly did: 
they urged her to go with them to a ball, which 
she declined — very unnecessarily, I thought; but 
there is a phantom, called 'Anne says,' always 
hovering about, to interfere with her harmless 
enjoyments. Yesterday morning, while I was 
wondering whether it would be too soon to return 
Lady Calton's visit, Lord John walked in, charged 
with an invitation from his mother to join their 
party to a morning concert. I accepted only for 
Ellen, as I think it well to throw her on her own 
resources; and they called for her. She came 
back delighted: she sat between Lord John and 
his mother, and talked more of Lady Calton's 
kindness than of the music. While I write, a 
note has come in from Lady Cecil to 'Dear 
Ellen,' asking us to dine with them this evening, 
and hoping that we shall not mind quite a family 
party. And Ellen, with a dawning consciousness, 
which it is very pretty to see, asks what she is to 
say, as if she did not know that the invitation 
must be accepted, and is composing her note with 
as much care as if she knew that Lord John 
would look over his sister's shoulder to read it. 

' Now will you tell me if this looks as if the 
Calton family regarded their cadet's marriage 
with a 'portionless orphan' with 'aversion and 
dislike' — whether, in fact, they are not doing 
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more to throw them together than I should have 
dreamed of attempting ? I think I have already 
told you, that Lord John is in independent circum- 
stances, as he succeeds to the estate of Alban 
Manor on the death of an old aunt; and I sup- 
pose that his mother is more desirous that he 
should marry for love, than that he should look 
out for an heiress, or merge another title in his 
own. Lord John is idolized by the whole family; 
they adopt his tastes as their own, and were so 
prepossessed in Ellen's favour, that they welcomed 
her with a tenderness to which I am afraid she 
has hitherto been a stranger. You provoke that 
remark, Anne, by so coolly proposing to carry off 
Nelly, and place her in penitence in her solitary 
school-room, because she has been guilty of falling 
in love without first obtaining your permission. 
I can only suppose, that among your ' various 
avocations' love-making has not found a place; 
and that you are, therefore, not aware that attach- 
ments may be formed, and hearts may be broken, 
even at eighteen. As to sending Ellen away, it 
is of course out of the question; and I must dis- 
courage your coming here; for you would look 
austere when you ought to be serene, or uneasy 
when you ought to be unconscious, or lecture 
Nelly on the duties of matrimony three days be- 
fore the proposal. You show your inexperience 
in these matters, by feeling aggrieved that Nelly 
has told you nothing. Could you expect her to 
impart her hopes and fears to those who would 
only carp and criticise, and be frightened out of 
their propriety at every turn? Even with me, 

H 
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from whom she is secure of sympathy, there is 
only significant silence, though I should be glad 
to break the spell now matters are so far advanced. 
But then I am an unreserved character; and in 
the days of my courtship, I was glad to talk of 
George's merits to whoever would listen. 

i There is no danger that Lady Calton will 
incite Ellen to cast off her own family; she is 
very pleasing and unaffected; and if I am to con- 
sider her a specimen of a fine lady, it is a plea- 
sant form of humanity. The daughters are also 
attractive, with high animal spirits, which have a 
great charm for Ellen; and they caress and 
admire her immensely. I am in no hurry for the 
finale, as Ellen is very happy — happier, perhaps, 
than she will ever be again, — and the young 
people ought to have time to know their own 
minds. Her beauty is always growing; and I see 
people turn round in the street to look again 
when she passes by. 

'My love to the little ones; and tell Dora that 
Captain Aymer deplores her absence many times 
a day; or if you object to deliver the message, 
transmit it through Kate. 

' Your very affectionate, 

' Norah Kerr.' 

Though a little out of date, Anne's laconic 
answer may as well find a place here: — 

' Rose Cottage, Friday. 

'My dear Norah, 

' The line taken by Lady Calton certainly 
alters the aspect of affairs; and I must leave things 
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to take their course, although not without re- 
luctance. I write in haste, to save the post. 
Kate desires me to say that one of the ferrets 
seemed sick yesterday; but to-day it is quite 
lively, and bit her finger as she was feeding it. 

' Affectionately yours, 

'Anne Kerr.' 



* How clumsy of Aunt Kate!' observed Phil. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Cio detto il lasso, 

Ed ei col basso 
Ciglio dentro di si pensando sta; 

Intanto Amoto 

Con folle errore 
Laoci all' alma di lni teasendo va. 

ICsHznn. 

IT was really a family party to which the Kerrs • 
were invited; and Norah felt a moment's un- 
easiness lest the hero himself should he missing, 
when she saw only four ladies assembled; but 
Lady Calton scarcely waited until the introduction 
to Mrs. Lewis was effected, to explain that 
' Johnny ' had come in late from a long ride, and 
was not yet dressed. 

i Come and sit by me,' said Lady Cecil to Ellen ; 
'it is such an age since I have seen you. We 
should have gone to you to-day, only some one 
happened to wonder how Papa was getting on; 
and Johnny, in an acces of filial affection, insisted 
on riding out to Houghton to see. Now Johnny/ 
she added, as her brother entered, ' come and tell 
your adventures.' 

' In one moment,' said Lord John; ' but Mamma 
has a right to the first budget. Not that I can 
tell her much about my father. The Brockley 
agent chose this of all days in the year to come 
over; and while they were shut up together, 
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Mary and I gathered those flowers; and I picked 
up some luncheon at the children's dinner, ex- 
torting a holiday from Mademoiselle, which is 
the proper thing for an elder brother to do.' 

' And then you came away again. You might 
as well have stayed with us,' said Lady Calton. 

' My father made his appearance at last, and he 
and Mary rode with me to Alban Manor, where 
we parted. He desired me to tell you that he 
was perfectly well, and your anxiety quite thrown 
away. For I gave you the credit of my ride.' 

* Foolish boy!' said his mother. 'I dare say 
you have caught cold yourself; there was a shower 
at three, and the wind was quite keen.' 

* It was a mere sprinkling of rain, madre mia, 
not enough to wet me. Imagine! Mrs. Kerr, 
how our friend Hugh would shut up his lips, if 
he heard Mamma taking care of me.' 

Norah could imagine it, and smiled; but she 
thought the mother's anxiety, and the complacency 
with which the son submitted to be its object, 
equally attractive. 

' May I trouble you to ring the bell, Lord John. 
I cannot think what has become of dinner,' said 
Mrs. Lewis, opening her lips for the first time; 
for she regarded the Kerrs as Lady Calton's 
guests. She had for so many years entreated the 
Oakleigh family to look on her house as their 
own, that they were content to take Jier at her 
word, and ignore the lawful possessor. She was 
an excellent woman, and did a great deal of 
worsted work. 

Lord John complied with the request, and then 
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seated himself on the sofa between Ellen and his 
sister, who arranged his neck-tie, admired his 
waistcoat, and told him that he looked particularly 
well, to which Lady Calton gave a pleased assent; 
while Norah wondered that he was not a greater 
coxcomb. Cecil laughingly whispered a sugges- 
tion, which made Lord John's colour rise; and he 
took the carnation from his button-hole, and then 
replaced it. ' No, I will not give you this, Miss 
Kerr,' he said; ' for I have worn it all day, and it 
is not fresh. I must choose the best from the 
vase that Harriet has just arranged.' 

'You have spoiled my handiwork, Johnny,' 
said Harriet; and Ellen looked remorseful, but 
not Lord John. 

Dinner was announced, and the guests were 
marshalled in such order as their unequal numbers 
permitted, Ellen finding a place assigned to her 
between Lord John and his mother. 

'Have there been any tidings of Oliphant?' 
enquired Lord John. * He vouchsafed no answer 
to the letter I wrote to him on Tuesday.' 
' Oh! we heard of that letter,' said Ellen. 
'No harm of it, I hope?' And as Ellen said 
'No,' very demurely, Lord John appealed to 
Norah for further information. 

'I will tell,' she answered readily, 'because I 
share the blame. He wrote a morbid letter to 
Mrs. Aymer, complaining that people only wrote 
to torment him with commissions, not to give him 
news. He instanced you, as having sent him to 
all the shops in Bond Street; and he certainly 
implied me, since I gave him something to do.' 
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'The taste for news is newly acquired,' ob- 
served Lady Cecil. 'He tempts me to quote 

* my mind to me a kingdom is,' whenever I see 
him; and the choice bits of gossip with which I 
favour him from time to time are always received 
with polite indifference.' 

' Besides,' added Harriet, ' he used to say that 
he preferred London when it was empty; so that 
he has no right to feel ill-used.', 

* Perhaps,' said Mrs. Lewis, looking very wise, 

* he has a reason for wishing to return to Brighton ;' 
a remark to which Lady Calton politely assented, 
while Lord John obeyed the natural impulse of 
contradiction by assuring her that nothing was 
more unlikely. 

'How is Dick?' said Lady Cecil. 'Do be 
more communicative, Johnny, instead of forcing 
me to poke the news out of you.' 

'Your curiosity is insatiable, Cecil. I have 
told you all that is worth telling. Mary says 
that Dick is very amiable, quite humanised by 
Eton; but he is not such a dutiful minor as he 
used to be. He has the audacity to call me Jack, 
an indignity to which I can only submit from my 
father.' 

'I have not seen Lord Richard for a twelve- 
month,' said Mrs. Lewis. ' Is he as well-looking 
as his brothers?' 

'No; I think not,' said Lady Calton, with a 
pleased glance at her son's handsome face. ' But 
he is not unlike what Johnny was at his age.' 

'My dear mother, what a calumny! I was 
never half so untidy.' 
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' No,* retorted Cecil, * because you were never 
half so manly; you had a pityful horror of soiling 
your hands. However, go on, and tell us about 
Mademoiselle and the children.' 

' I am sure we must bore you excessively,' said 
Lord John to Ellen; but she assured him with a 
bright smile that she was very much amused, and 
he continued: * Mademoiselle was as tiresome as 
usual, affecting not to understand English, and 
Dick was anxious to expose the ' awful hypocrisy,' 
by conspiring to malign her in our native tongue; 
but I morally discountenanced the project, only 
insisting that the children should talk English to 
me. How is it, Mamma, that they invariably dine 
on shoulder of mutton?' 

' You were unlucky,' said Lady Calton. ' But 
if you had given due notice, there would have 
been something nice for you.' 

' And rice-pudding for second course,' continued 
Lord John. 'Charlie assured me that I should 
have come in for some peach-pie the day before, 
and Lucy handsomely offered to get me some 
cheese; but Mary declared their dinner to be 
good enough for my luncheon, and Mademoiselle 
encored the sentiment.' 

'A plain diet is best for children,' said Mrs. 
Lewis; and Lord John took the liberty of dis- 
agreeing with her entirely. 

* I see,' Lord John presently remarked, ' there 
is to be a display of horsemanship on Saturday 
afternoon, which is always less oppressive than 
after dinner. If Phil is not too blase to enjoy it, 
we might make a party there.' 
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' Shall we, Norah ?' said Ellen. ' I think both 
the boys would be delighted.' 

' If you will take the consequences of introducing 
Phil to a clown,' said Norah. 

'It will supplant the war-dance,' said Lady 
Cecil. ' Mamma, may we go ? Phil will be the 
best part of the show.' 

' If Mrs. Kerr will take charge of you: these 
places always make my head ache,' replied Lady 
Calton; and Norah willingly agreed, rejoiced that 
she could impart to Anne an additional proof, if 
proof were wanting, of the intimacy between the 
two families. 

Norah herself was scarcely prepared for the 
pressing invitation to Houghton Court with which 
the evening closed; and as she hesitated for a 
moment, Lord John entreated Ellen to use her 
influence, while Harriet and Cecil held her two 
hands imprisoned until she promised to come. 
i I am sure we should enjoy it,' said Norah, ' only 
I am doubtful about the boys, and scarcely like to 
leave them with the Aymers.' 

' but they must come,' said Cecil: ' Phil will 
consort with Dick, while Willy's beauty must 
command the homage of the school-room.' 

The point was settled after a little further 
demur, and the visit fixed for the following Wed- 
nesday, 4 1 am sure,' Lord John said, as he 
escorted the two ladies to the carriage, ' that it is 
the sort of country you will admire, and we shall 
have some delightful rides.' 

The remark was addressed to Ellen; but it was 
Norah who bade him good-night before she drew 
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up the glasses. Ellen was silent and thoughtful; 
and Norah did not attempt to disturb her medita- 
tions. Only when they entered their little draw- 
ing-room, she said, with a smile and a blush: 'I 
think the visit to Houghton will be pleasant; do 
not you, Norah ?* 

On the Saturday afternoon, the Calton carriage 
called for Ellen, according to appointment, Norah 
and her boys following with Mrs. Aymer. ' We 
missed you yesterday,' said Cecil: ' we set out on 
a round of visits, pressing Johnny into the ser- 
vice, on condition that he and I were to be left in 
the Marine Parade, and walk home along the East 
Cliff. But the drawing-room windows were so 
wide open to the east wind, that you were evi- 
dently out; so we gave it up, and came home.' 

'Norah was out,' said Ellen: 'I must have 
been in the dining-room with the boys, as we 
came back early from our ride.' 

'If we had only known it,' said Cecil, 'we 
should have gone in. Should we not, Johnny?' 

Johnny said ' Yes,' of course. 

As they ascended the dark and narrow stair of 
the theatre, they encountered a young officer, 
who eagerly claimed acquaintance. 'I am so 
delighted to see you, Oakleigh. I was bored to 
death at the prospect of being shut up for two 
hours of daylight, and wondering why on earth 
we came.' 

' We have come to enjoy ourselves,' said Lady 
Cecil; ' and so you must not put on the air of a 
victim to spoil our pleasure.' 

' I shall enjoy it of all things now, Lady Cecil. 
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I expected to meet no one but children and their 
mammas; but I suppose Allonby, who insisted on 
bringing me here, was better informed.' 

' Is Sir Charles Allonby with you ?' inquired 
Cecil, with awakened interest. 

' He will be here directly. Who is your beau- 
tiful friend ?' Mr. Vane added, in an under tone. 

'Miss Kerr— Mr. Vane,' said Cecil. 'Ah! 
there is Sir Charles, followed by the Aymer party. 
We had better take our places.' 

Ellen sat beside Cecil; Lord John immediately 
behind her, in the front row; and Norah was still 
better satisfied with her position at the back of 
the box, which commanded an excellent view of 
its occupants, although a very indifferent one of 
the performance. 

'What do you think of Sir Charles, Ellen?' 
said Cecil, in a low voice. ' He of the black eye- 
brows, who is sitting next to Harriet. I like 
him excessively.' 

Ellen was less shocked than she would have 
been a fortnight ago at the idea of liking any 
young man excessively; but her reply was rather 
guarded. ' I have not spoken to him, and can 
scarcely see him where I sit, and I do not like to 
look round.' 

' Your discretion is admirable !' said Cecil. ' I 
only wish that other people may be equally con- 
siderate, and that Phil's quick eyes and ears were 
farther off. Did you see the meeting between 
him and Harriet ?' 

' Is he going to propose to Lady Harriet ?' said 
Ellen; and Cecil was so much amused by the 
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question, that Mr. Vane stooped forward to inquire 
the cause of her laughter. 

' Yes, do remind Cecil that it is very ill-bred 
to keep us out of the conversation in this way,' 
said Lord John. 

* Don't be impatient Johnny,' returned his 
sister; 'I shall only monopolise Ellen for a mo- 
ment longer. I cannot tell you, my dear child, 
whether he will propose this moment; as a matter 
of taste, I should prefer a less public place; but 
I can assure you that it is a very interesting 
occasion. Now I am going to talk nonsense to 
Mr. Vane; but you must not think anything of 
that : it is only to keep him out of their way.' 

The caution was not unnecessary, for Ellen 
might otherwise have imagined that Cecil's play- 
ful rejoinders to Mr. Vane's rather languid obser- 
vations more significant than the subdued con- 
versation between Lady Harriet and Sir Charles. 
Only, when she turned round to speak to Norah, 
she was startled by the sight of Harriet's bright, 
yet bashful happiness. Sir Charles had merely 
observed on the resemblance of a bay horse to the 
one Lady Harriet was accustomed to ride; and 
Lord John had said many and more tender things 
to her, without producing any such pleasant emo- 
tion. She could only suppose that, as Norah had 
often told her, she was very unlike other girls of 
her own age. But she was roused from such 
speculations by the mirth excited by Phil's grave 
assertion, that the clown's wit was forced. 

As they left the theatre, Lord John engaged to 
return to the barracks with the two officers; but 
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Cecil detained them until she had asked Mr. Vane 
if he had any gaiety in prospect for the evening. 

'None whatever/ he replied: 'Allonby and I 
go about like two babes in the wood, knowing 
nobody. What do you recommend ?* 

' That you come to us,' said Lord John, readily, 
as he caught his sister's eye. 'Come to dinner; 
or perhaps we had better say to tea, for it might 
disturb the old lady's composure if we provided 
her with guests on so short a notice.' 

' Do not look horrified, Sir Charles,' said Cecil: 
' Johnny is not alluding to Mamma, only to Mrs. 
Lewis, at whose house we are staying. I am 
sure that she will be delighted to see you both, 
especially as she was probably intimately ac- 
quainted with your great-grandfathers. However, 
you must settle it with Johnny, and you may 
drive home, Harriet. Ellen and I require a little 
fresh air after all that gas and saw-dust, so we 
mean to walk.' 

' You are determined to appropriate Ellen,' said 
Lady Harriet; but she made no further remon- 
strance, and threw herself back in the barouche, 
almost with an air of relief. 

'Harriet is not sorry to be alone,' observed 
Cecil: 'Mamma will not know who is coming to 
tea until I get home.' 

'Tell me about it,' said Ellen. 'Does Lady 
Calton know ?' 

' She has ignored the flirtation hitherto,' said 
Lady Cecil, * contenting herself with remarking 
that it was not well to dance too often with the 
same partner, and disregarding my hints that Sir 
Charles would be a pleasant visitor at Houghton.' 
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* Then she does not like him?' said Ellen, look- 
ing distressed. 

'Personally, she likes him very well; but he is 
not a rich man, so she prudently discouraged him 
as much as possible. And Sir Charles was diffi- 
dent, and did not make the most of his opportuni- 
ties, though I believe him to be quite in earnest. 
Did you see how his face brightened at the invi- 
tation? — a face with a naturally heavy expression, 
as I may tell you in confidence.' 

' But what will Lady Calton say to the invita- 
tion?' Ellen asked again. 

' She will look grave, and say that it is foolish; 
but Johnny will take the credit of it, and plead 
Harriet's cause, if any explanation follows. There 
is the merit of an obliging brother.' 

' And will you say anything to Harriet ?' 

'You are coming on, Ellen: that question 
shows a laudable curiosity. Yes, I have no doubt 
we shall hear it all out when we are going to bed, 
the time most favourable to confidences. I shall 
go into Harriet's room, send Smith away, and 
brush my own hair; and* long before it is done, 
some little word will elicit a confession. Then 
we shall kiss, and cry a little — very hypocriti- 
cally, for Harriet will be perfectly happy, and I 
find the occasion too exciting to be melancholy.' 

' I wonder you can make a joke of it, however.' 

' I never was more serious. At this moment, I 
am composing a pathetic appeal to Papa, in case 
he should prove obdurate — unshaken constancy, 
failing health, inexpensive tastes, and so on.' 

' Cecil, how can you ?' 
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' It is not so difficult,' said Cecil, laughing at 
her distress, * as you may one day find out for 
yourself; though perhaps you had better not, for 
you are very well as you are. But it is possible 
to talk lightly without having a light heart. I 
dare say, now, that you would never guess that 
Harriet has been in low spirits ever since you 
first saw her.' 

' Has she, really ?' said Ellen, with some 
naivete. 

'You are incorrigible, Ellen, and spoil all by 
your little remarks. I will never tell you a 
romance again.' 
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CHAPTER XH. 

Oh weariness beyond what asses feel, 
That tread the circuit of the cistern-wheel, 
A doll rotation, never at a stay, 
Yesterday's face twin image of to-day. 

Cowpeb- 

TWO rainy dayB interrupted the intercourse 
between the two families, and Norah was 
quite pleased by Ellen's evident restlessness under 
the privation, not aware that it was chiefly due 
to her anxiety to learn how matters lay between 
Lady Harriet and Sir Charles. * I dare say the 
rain will not keep Lord John at home,' Norah 
said, hopefully, on Monday; but the day wore 
away, and he never came. Late in the afternoon, 
however, Ellen received* a communication from 
Cecil, which she read with eager curiosity. 

' Mr dearest Ellen, 

' I am longing for a talk, and had nearly 
sent the carriage for you, but it will be wanted to 
fetch Mary and Papa from the station, and cannot 
go out twice in this rain. Johnny and I have 
both got colds, and Johnny is sitting over the 
fire, reading French novels and looking de- 
plorable; but I have no doubt we shall both make 
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a recovery for the ball to-morrow. My predic- 
tions were so accurate that they leave me little to 
tell. Sir Charles came that evening and talked 
to no one but Harriet; and when the party broke 
up, we went up to Mamma's room, Johnny and all, 
and had a scene. Mamma said that the marriage 
could not be, and Harriet was tearful and sub- 
missive, and retreated to her own room to cry in 
peace. Then Johnny and I protested; he was 
delightfully eloquent and inconsequent, proving 
Sir Charles's riches and Harriet's preference for 
poverty in the same breath. I ventured the hit 
of ' inexpensive tastes,' and suppressed the fact 
that Mr. Vane had been entertaining me all the 
evening with an account of the hunters in the 
Ailonby stables. Very soon Mamma relented so 
far as to say, that she 'was sure Papa would never 
give his consent; which means that she will insist 
on his doing so. In the meanwhile, of course 
Sir Charles is not admitted, and Harriet wanders 
about like a restless ghost, retiring at intervals to 
her own room, and cqming back with very red 
eyes, which provoke Mrs. Lewis to ask her if 
she has not caught cold also. I have no doubt 
that it will be satisfactorily settled; Sir Charles 
must sell his commission, and his hunters, and 
settle down as a prudent country gentleman; and 
I shall go and stay with them, and think my 
brother-in-law a little dull, and the Lincolnshire 
society rather heavy. Good bye, ma mie; keep 
this to yourself until we meet. A thousand loves 
from Harriet, and believe me always your 

' Cecil.' 

1 
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'Oh yes, thank you; we have ridden almost 
every day.' 

' And that is a definition of happiness ?' said 
Hugh, with a smile. 

' Of pleasure, at least. I have enjoyed it so 
very much.' 

' 1 wonder,' said Hugh, ' whether Phil can be 
induced to let me have my chesnut one day; I 
have never been out with the grey pony, and I 
want to see how they go together.' 

' Phil will condescend to ride the grey when 
he can have nothing better,' said Ellen; and she 
was a little puzzled, when Hugh answered drily: 

' Thank you; I shall be glad of his company.' 

' I hope,' said Norah, ' that we may have fine 
weather at Houghton, that Ellen may pursue her 
riding.' 

4 At Houghton! Are you going there?' said 
Colonel Oliphant, in a tone of surprise. 

'Even so, Colonel Oliphant,' rejoined Norah, 
gaily; 'your astonishment is not very compli- 
mentary.' 

' I did not mean to be uncivil, but this sudden 
intimacy is astonishing. You had not seen Lady 
Oalton when I went away.' 
i ' No; but in the interval we have made good 
use of our time. We have seen at least as much 
if her as of you; from which I conclude, that if 
you had a country house, we must not expect to 
be hospitably received.' 

' I do not attempt to defend myself, Mrs. Kerr. 
You yourself warned me not to argue with a 
lady.' 
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* Qr with a gentleman either when jon have 
the worst of it,' retorted Norah. She spoke with 
perfect good humour ; but Hugh looked less 
placid, presently asking in an aggrieved tone when 
the visit was to take place. 

' Next Wednesday,' said Norah; 'do you not 
wish that you were included in the invitation r* 

' Certainly not. I was very much bored with 
my last visit to Houghton. One Oakleigh at a 
time is very well; but collectively, their high 
spirits and vivacity become very oppressive.' 

' A week's solitude has made you more morose 
than usual, Hugh,' observed his sister. 

' The ball will put him on good terms with the 
world again,' said Norah; ' Ellen and I were quite 
uneasy, lest you should not come back for it.' 

' Were you ?' said Hugh, and his face bright- 
ened; 'I mean to go through it like other dis- 
agreeable duties ; and Janet may call on me for a 
quadrille every time she sees me yawn.' 

' Do you really mean not to dance at all ?' said 
Mrs. Aymer. 

' That must depend on Miss £err. Any dance 
she pleases to name shall be at her disposal.' 

' I am engaged for the first,' said Ellen; adding 
with playful daring, ' Lady Cecil expects you to 
dance with\er.' 

' Lady Cecil is always engaged three deep. If 
I danee with any of the Calton party, it will be 
with Miss Mortimer, who is apt to be neglected.' 

Ellen thought that Lady Harriet, would have 
triumphed in her discernment if she had heard 
this. 
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' You and Lady Cecil have become great friends, 
I suppose,' continued Hugh. 

Ellen shortly assented; for there was a touch 
of sarcasm in his tone, which Norah resented for 
her. 

i Why should they not be great friends ? Lady 
Cecil is very bright and attractive.' 

4 Very attractive to the world in general; but 
I was not so certain that she would attract Miss 
Kerr.' 

' And why not ?' Norah again inquired. 

4 My reasons are of no consequence, since it 
appears I was mistaken,' replied Hugh, briefly. 

Norah just raised her eyebrows, and turned to 
speak to Mrs. Aymer; and in another moment 
Hugh forgot, or was ashamed of his irritation, 
and joined in the conversation. But an unfavour- 
able impression is not so easily effaced; and among 
the various subjects discussed between Norah and 
Ellen that evening, they found time to regret, that 
Colonel Oliphant did not add to his other merits 
that of a more perfect temper. i Particularly,' 
Ellen added, ' as ,it was impossible to see what 
put him out.' 

One at least of his short answers became in- 
telligible, when it appeared that, in claiming his 
own horse, he had not intended to exclude either 
Phil or Ellen from the riding party. He had 
hired a hack for Phil, he said, when he came 
to arrange the hour for their ride; and Phil was 
doubtful whether to resent the indignity, or be 
grateful for the attention. 

'I might have had the pony,' he said; 4 Aunt 
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Ellen did not care about riding; and these hired 
brutes are always so ill favoured.' 

' I do not see that Miss Kerr is bound to sacri- 
fice her ride to your appearance,' said Hugh, 
drily; and though Ellen was quite ready to do so, 
she did not venture to remonstrate when Colonel 
Oliphant had otherwise decreed. Captain Aymer 
was also of the party, for propriety's sake, as 
Norah inferred, though she herself considered his 
brother-in-law a staid and sufficient chaperon. 

Ellen and Colonel Oliphant, better mounted 
than the other two, were generally a little in 
advance; and Ellen, who was at first alarmed by 
the necessity of keeping up a conversation with 
her tall companion, found it an easier task than 
she had anticipated. 

' Diamond is such a dear beast,' she began, 
nervously. 

'He makes an admirable lady's horse,' said 
Hugh; 'I don't think I shall ever care to ride 
him again myself.' 

( Our rides have been thp great pleasure of this 
visit to Brighton,' said Ellen. 

4 1 am very glad that I have been the means of 
procuring that pleasure. But altogether I sup- 
pose it has been rather a bright bit of life.' 

'Yes,' said Ellen, with something like a sigh; 
' only I am always thinking how soon it must 
come to an end; and I am afraid it has spoiled 
me for our home life.' 

' Is it so very different ?' said Hugh. 

6 We live quite out of society; but I do not 
mind that part of it. Still it is a weariness to 
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to think of doing the same things over and over 
again; I was often sick and tired enough before, 
and now they will be so much worse.' 

i Perhaps you will not return to such monotony, 
said Hugh; ' you have emerged from the chrysalis 
state, and found your wings like other young 
ladies.' 

4 They will be clipped at Rose Cottage,' said 
Ellen, with a doubtful smile. 

' And after all,' continued Hugh, 'I do not 
think there is much to regret in the life you leave 
behind you. Though Mrs. Kerr thought me 
severe last night, I must repeat that it is a fri- 
volous and shallow existence.' 

' I do not think Lady Cecil either frivolous or 
shallow,' said Ellen, earnestly. ( Since I knew 
her — at all events, since I came here — I seem to 
see so much deeper into life than I used to do, 
though I am often baffled even now. All my life 
I have been learning, only to find that I know 
nothing; and I understand as much as a blind 
man may do of colours, of most of the talk I 
hear.' 

'There is often nothing to understand,' said 
Hugh, — * there is no depth* in the talk of general 
society, but plenty of lightness and flippancy.' 

'I think you are severe,' said Ellen, cou- 
rageously. ' I suppose people talk in order to be 
amused, and such talk is amusing.' 

'It does not amuse me, Miss Kerr; nor you, as 
it appears.' 

i It would amuse me if I were not so ignorant. 
Now I will tell you, Colonel Oliphant, I have been 
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learning accomplishments and all sorts of things 
all my life, and jet I cannot play even tolerably; 
and I have read none of the books of which 
people talk.' 

' Yon must not be in such a harry to come to 
perfection,' said Colonel Oliphant, only smiling at 
her distress. 'Carlyle says that 4 the quickest 
and completest of all vegetables is the cabbage.' ' 

Ellen was not much consoled by the proverb; 
for she felt that life at Rose Cottage was a cab- 
bage-like existence. But she was ashamed of 
having spoken so openly of her home troubles; 
and she was glad to talk of other matters. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

At a touch sweet Pleasure meketh, 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 

Keats. 

THE evening came at last, which Ellen had 
anticipated with as much delight as Norah 
could desire. Norah herself had declined Colonel 
Oliphant's offer to procure her an invitation, and 
this was the only drawback to Ellen's satisfaction. 
' It would be so much less formidable if I could 
take refuge with you,' she said. 

* Exactly,' returned Norah; * and as the courage 
of despair is the only courage of which you are 
capable, I am determined to afford you no refuge.' 
Ellen laughed, and did not, even under these 
circumstances, look altogether desperate. Her 
toilette was just completed when there was an 
eager knock at the bed-room door, and the two 
boys entered, breathless and excited. 

' Such a nosegay!' Willy exclaimed, holding up 
a bouquet for her admiration. 

* It is a precious concern,' added Phil, rubbing 
his hands, 4 left by Lord John's servant, with his 
compliments.' 

'I suppose,' said Ellen, with rising colour, 
'that they have had flowers from Houghton 
Court.' 

* But you have not got to the bottom of it yet,' 
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continued Phil. ' When Colonel Oliphant asked 
me to walk with him after our ride, we went to 
order two nosegays from a nurseryman. Now, 
what is to be done? You must hurt somebody's 
feelings.' 

4 Not Colonel Oliphant V said Norah, gaily; 
'he is a philosopher, and will not care. He 
merely ordered a nosegay because he thought it 
the right thing to do; and he will think it quite 
as well bestowed on me, to enliven my solitude.' 

Accordingly, as soon as they entered the 
Aymers' drawing-room, Norah pointed to the 
bouquet which Ellen carried. * You see you are 
forestalled, Colonel Oliphant. Phil has informed 
us of your good intentions; and I can only suggest 
that I should benefit by them.' 

* Certainly,' said Hugh, quietly. ' It would be 
a pity to slight the Houghton conservatory.' 

' I foresee, Miss Kerr,' said Captain Aymer, as 
he hurried about in impatience for the carriage, 
4 that you will have no lack of partners; and I 
am afraid you will disdain to dance with an old 
fellow like me.' 

i I suppose I must dance with whoever asks 
me,' said Ellen; and though she did not mean the 
reply to be otherwise than civil, it provoked a 
smile from Hugh. He declared, when the car- 
riage was announced, that it was a great mistake 
to be too early; but the ladies hastened to cloak 
themselves notwithstanding, and they went down 
stairs, followed by Norah's good wishes to speed 
them on their way. 

They were not too early; the ante-room was so 
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fuD, that they gave up the attempt to find the 
hostess, and stood waiting until she should come 
their way. Ellen was bewildered by the maze of 
strange faces, and failed to recognise Lady Cecil 
and her brother, who passed through the crush 
with the dexterity of long use, until they ac- 
costed her. 

'We have been watching for you this half- 
hour,' said Cecil, 4 and we were beginning to 
despair, when Colonel Oliphant's head towered 
above the level of ordinary humanity. You keep 
quite London hours.' 

'Colonel Oliphant said we must not be too 
early,' said Ellen. 

'In order to shorten his penance as much as 
possible: it was very selfish of him. But how 
well you look! does she not, Johnny?' 

Johnny assented of course. 'Come with us,' 
he continued, ' and we will introduce you to Lady 
Mary, who is not far off; and then we may find 
our way to the dancing-room.' 

'Good bye, Mrs. Aymer,' said Lady Cecil; 'it 
was very good of you to come, for you will not 
see any more of Ellen until it is time io go home 
again. She is to belong to us.' 

Mrs. Aymer good-humouredly replied, that she 
could not be in better hands; and Hugh detached 
himself from the group, and sauntered off with a 
dissatisfied face, from which Cecil gleaned all the 
amusement she anticipated. 
* 4 And now tell me about Harriet,' said Ellen. 

4 It is all settled,' replied Cecil ; ' and by 
this time most of the Brighton world must be 
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aware of the fact, for they have been talking 
together, with a noble contempt for appearances, 
the whole evening.' 

As she spoke, she reached the recess in which 
the lovers stood; and Lady Harriet received 
Ellen's congratulations in the approved and most 
convenient mode of an expressive shake of the 
hand. 

'You must come with us now,' Cecil said to 
Sir Charles Ailonby, ' for Mamma will be shocked 
if I cannot account for you. Indeed, you may as 
well dance, and help us to make a family set. 
Johnny and Ellen, Mr. Vane and I, and we must 
have a fourth couple. Who can we have for Mary?' 

* Mary is unwell, and not inclined to dance,' 
said Lord John. 'Let us try to find some one 
for Oliphant.' 

' The same objection will Apply,' said Cecil, 
glancing in the direction of Hugh's disconsolate 
wanderings; ' Colonel Oliphant is unwell (in 
temper), and not inclined to dance, at least not 
without greater importunity than we have lei- 
sure to bestow. We must go, for the sets are 
forming.' 

The brilliantly lighted room, the gay forms and 
happy faces round her, conquered Ellen's shyness. 
She moved through the dance with a quiet grace 
which enhanced her beauty; and, unconscious her- 
self of the general whisper of admiration, it was 
not lost on Lord John, who exerted his powers 
of pleasing to the utmost. 

'You were prepared for the catastrophe,' he 
said, glancing at his vis-d-vis, Lady Harriet; 
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' Cecil said she had taken you into her con- 
fidence.' 

' Three whole days ago, and I might not talk 
of it. Now I suppose I may tell Norah.' 

' Oh yes; it is no secret; and those old ladies 
against the wall are now discussing the marriage 
in all its bearings.' 

* Where is Lady Calton V said Ellen. 

* Embedded in a circle of congratulating friends. 
At least so I suppose, for I cannot see her.' 

' And is Lord Calton here ?' Elle* asked again. 
She felt a nervous curiosity about those whom 
she was beginning to regard as her future con- 
nections. 

* My father could not be induced to stir out of 
his arm-chair, after returning from the public 
dinner which brought him to Brighton. Cecil 
held you out as an inducement; but he said he 
should see you more comfortably at home.' 

The allusion to Houghton reminded Ellen of 
her bouquet, and she thanked him for the gift 
with a becoming blush. 

' I am glad you like it,' said Lord John ; * I was 
thinking myself that it. was much prettier than 
the stiff conventional bouquets one buys at a 
nursery garden. This was made up by my cousin 
Mary, who is passionately fond of flowers; and 
her taste is perfect*' 

'Now, Johnny,' said Cecil, as there was a 
pause in the dance, 'I want to talk to Ellen; 
so you may change places with me, and have 
a little rational conversation with Mr. Vane.' 
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Her partner remonstrated in vain; the change 
was effected, and the two girls stood side by side 
to discuss the engrossing subject of Harriet's 
engagement. 

* When is the marriage to be ?' said Ellen. 

* Oh, very soon. We have already planned 
the details of the wedding, and have settled that 
you are to be one of the bridesmaids.' 

'If I may,' said Ellen, looking very much 
pleased. 

i Lady Cecil,' said Mr. Vane, leaning forward, 

* I have something very important to tell you.' 
She returned to her place to hear a profound 

remark on Miss Dillon's red hair; and she was 
not again permitted to escape. 

The quadrille ended, Lord John touched his 
sister's arm: 

' Stop one moment, Cecil; I want you to in- 
troduce me to that pretty little Eva Austin; she 
dances so beautifully, that I am determined to 
secure her for the next waltz.' 

i Very well,' said Cecil; * you had better make 
haste, for her engagement-book is generally full.' 

* Will you wait for me half a second, Miss 
Kerr?' said Lord John, 'and I will come back 
and take you to my mother.' 

Ellen could only acquiesce; but she felt forlorn 
when she was left with Mrs. Aymer, who had few 
acquaintances in the room; and she became con- 
scious for the first time, that many eyes were 
turned towards her. 

' You look disconsolate,' said Colonel Oliphant, 
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coming up to her; and the familiar voice was 
very welcome. 4 Shall we take a turn round the 
room V 

Ellen thanked him, and gladly accepted his 
arm. 

4 Now,' said Hugh, * I hope you begin to see 
the force of my assertion, that we should all have 
been happier at home.' 

4 Not at all,' replied Ellen; 4 I felt a little lonely 
just then; but it is all very bright and pleasant.' 

4 My time has not been altogether thrown 
away,' said Hugh, quietly; 4 I have been sitting 
with Lady 'Calton and Miss Mortimer, who in- 
formed me of Lady Harriet's engagement, with 
which, I presume, you were acquainted some time 
ago. And Lady Calton assures me that I shall 
not be in the way if I take a seat in Sir Charles's 
dog-cart, when he drives out to Houghton to- 
morrow.' 

4 To Houghton !' Ellen repeated, her tone be- 
traying that she would have rallied him on his 
inconsistency if she dared. 

4 Yes,' said Hugh, looking annoyed; 4 it was 
merely a choice of evils. I do not like Houghton; 
but it is more tolerable than Brighton.' 

4 That is a morbid remark,' said Mrs. Aymer, 
overhearing the last words; and Hugh assured 
her that he only spoke in self-defence. 

He stood talking until he could claim Ellen's 
hand for the next quadrille. This time their 
set was formed of strangers; but Lord John was 
not far off, and Ellen inquired the name of his 
partner. 
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4 That is his cousin, Miss Mortimer/ said Hugh. 
' Do you think her pretty V 

* No, not exactly pretty; she is so pale, with 
such light hair and eyes. But she is nice- 
looking.' 

1 1 quite agree with you; but I have been often 
told that she fulfils the ideal of perfect beauty in 
the estimation of her cousin and present partner. 
Do you not think that from an enthusiast, and as 
I think, extravagant admirer of beauty, such an 
opinion is rather significant/ 

Ellen looked again, and with a deeper interest, 
at Miss Mortimer; and as if to confirm Hugh's 
surmise, Lord John turned to address his cousin; 
and her rather inanimate expression was ex- 
changed for a bright and speaking smile. 

' I dare say,' Ellen said, as calmly as she could, 
i that she is pretty to live with.* 

i Possibly; though I must say that I have been 
at Houghton for a week together without coming 
to that conclusion; and I am sceptical if it could 
be attained except through the illusion of love/ 

Ellen made no reply, and they went through 
the rest of the dance in silence. 

i Shall I take you to my sister, or to Lady 
Calton ?' Hugh asked, when it was concluded. 

i To Mrs. Aymer,' said Ellen. 

' Lady Calton was asking for you,' said Colonel 
Oliphant, after a moment's hesitation ; ' she won- 
dered that she had not seen you this evening.' 

4 Then take me to her/ replied Ellen, faintly. 
She understood now Hugh's hard saying, that 
society was hollow and artificial; and feeling that 
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she too had a part to play, she resolved to play it 
out bravely. 

Lord John was leaning over the sofa occupied 
by his mother and Miss Mortimer, and eagerly 
exclaimed: 

' We were quite in despair, Miss Kerr, at your 
disappearance; and these rooms are so absurdly 
full, that there is no finding any one.' 

' I hope you have enjoyed yourself,' said Lady 
Calton, kindly; 4 but you must not stay too late. 
You look tired already.' 

* Miss Kerr is tired/ said Hugh, anticipating 
her reply, 'and there is not a seat to be had. I 
agree with Oakleigh, that it is most absurd to 
ask more people than the house can hold.' 

' Take my place,' said Miss Mortimer, ' I am 
not at all tired.' 

Ellen would have declined, if Hugh had not 
again interposed, advising her with quiet decision 
to sit down. While the two gentlemen inveighed 
against the heat and crush, and Lady Calton 
defended their entertainer, Miss Mortimer turned 
to Ellen: 

' No one has vouchsafed a regular introduction, 
Miss Kerr; but I take it for granted that you 
know that I am Mary Mortimer; and I have 
heard so much of you from my cousins that we 
cannot 'meet as strangers.' 

Ellen admired the frankness with which Miss 
Mortimer spoke, and she wished that her own 
reply had been less constrained; but she was very 
tired, and longed to be alone. It seemed that 

K 
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Colonel Oliphant read her thoughts; for he 
stooped down and said: 

' Are you ready to go now ? I think my sister 
mnst be expecting yon.' 

' Quite ready,' said Ellen. 

' Ready !' Lord John repeated, ' why it is not 
one o'clock yet. No one but Oliphant would 
have the assurance to propose to carry you off.* 

Ellen tried to smile, as she said she did not 
wish to stay any longer. 

' Only wait for the next country dance/ said 
Lord John; ' I quite understood that we were to 
dance that together, after you said that you liked 
it best of all.' 

' But Miss Kerr is tired, and likes going home 
better,' persisted Colonel Oliphant. 

* If it is only because you do not wish to keep 
Mrs. Aymer,' said Lady Calton, ' our carriage can 
set you down. But you must not knock yourself 
up; for we should be very much vexed if you did 
not come to us to-morrow.' 

' Thank you,' said Ellen; ' I have really a 
headache, which a night's rest may cure. Good 
night.' 

* Good night,' repeated Lady Calton ; ' we 
shall see you to-morrow; and you too, Colonel 
Oliphant.' 

i Yes, I am so glad of that,' said Lord John; 
and, as they turned away, Ellen heard him re- 
mark: "Then, Mary, I shall dance with you.' 

Mrs. Aymer expressed her surprise that Ellen 
was so soon tired; and Hugh blamed himself for 
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the long ride, which, he said, had been too much 
for her. He would not allow her to wait until 
Captain Aymer could be found, but took them 
down to the carriage at once, and then returned 
upstairs to tell him they were gone. 

Norah met Ellen on the stairs, indignant at her 
early return ; but by this time she was looking so 
white and worn, that no explanation was necessary ; 
and there was nothing to be done but to put her 
to bed, leaving her to the darkness and solitude 
she so much desired. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

And like a slight young tree, that throws 
The weight of rain from its drooping boughs, 
Once more she wept — bat a changeful thing 
Is the human heart, as a mountain spring 
That works its way through the torrent's foam 
To the bright pool near it, the lily's home. 

F. Hemaks. 

IN the grey dawn of early morning, Ellen lay 
awake, pondering over the events of the fore- 
going night. With shame and humiliation she 
admitted, that everything gave colour to Colonel 
Oliphant's conjecture. She recalled the indigna- 
tion with which Lord John disclaimed the possi- 
bility of an attachment between Hugh and his 
cousin, his enjoyment of the day at Houghton, 
his admiration of the bouquet arranged by Mary's 
hands. She understood, too, how the objections 
which Lady Calton might naturally entertain to 
a marriage between the cousins, would lead her 
to promote the acquaintance with one who had 
arrested for the moment Lord John's fleeting 
fancy. i For it was only a fancy,' Ellen decided: 
' 1 saw how it was when he turned from me to 
Miss Mortimer. There was less deference in his 
manner, but it was more true and earnest.' The 
readiness with which she accepted this conclusion 
was a little surprising; and she sighed with some- 
thing like relief because the illusion was past, and 
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she was free once more. There was still a sting 
in the consciousness that Colonel Oliphant had 
thought it necessary to undeceive her; but it was 
almost effaced by his forbearance and consideration : 
if he knew her secret, he did not therefore despise 
her; and she longed to prove to him that she was 
not so weak as she had seemed. On the whole, 
though she had gone to sleep with the conviction 
that she could never be happy, nor hold up her 
head again, she collected reasons enough for sup- 
porting life with philosophy. ' I suppose that I 
did not really care so much as I tried to believe, 
she finally concluded; 'for instead of disliking 
Mary, I took rather a fancy to her. Only, I am 
afraid Cecil will be disappointed.* Could Hugh 
Oliphant have followed the train of thought, he 
would have been satisfied that his warning had 
not come too late; and that, even if Ellen's fancy 
had been touched, the depths of her woman's 
nature, with all its capacity for love and suffering, 
remained untroubled. 

When Ellen had set her mind at rest by such 
conclusions, she fell asleep again, and did not 
awake until Norah, already dressed, softly opened 
the door. 

'I am sorry to have roused you, dear child,' 
said Norah, kissing her; 'you had better have 
slept for two hours more.' 

' No, I am quite fresh now,' said Ellen; * I will 
get up at once, and be down before you have done 
breakfast.' 

'You had better lie still for an hour. You 
look wan, dear, and I am afraid I shall be obliged 
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to confess that dissipation does not agree with 
you.' 

* I don't think it does; at least, I did not enjoy 
the ball so much as I expected.' 

' And why not?' said Norah. ' Did you dance? 
I have heard no news yet, you know.' 

' I danced twice — with Colonel Oliphant and 
Lord John. We were not in the room above an 
hour,' said Ellen; and there was a distressed look 
in her face which warned Norah that it would be 
more merciful to discontinue her inquiries, trust- 
ing to ascertain from Captain or Mrs. Aymer if 
anything were amiss. 

Colonel Oliphant, however, was her first visitor. 
He came in before Norah had finished breakfast, 
in time, as she said, to occupy Ellen's vacant 
place. 

* Thank you,' said Hugh, drawing in his chair; 
' I waited for Janet and Aymer to make their ap- 
pearance, and I shall be glad to breakfast here. 
Is Miss Kerr much over-tired ?' 

' She professes to be quite right again,' said 
Norah; 'but she does not look well. I am afraid, 
as I was saying just now, that she is not strong 
enough to stand late hours.' 

' The rooms were quite over-heated,' said Hugh; 
but this explanation was too obvious to satisfy 
Norah. 

'Was it a successful ball altogether? I. am 
anxious to hear all about it.' 

' Beginning with Oakleigh ?' said Hugh, drily. 
' I believe he had not danced at all before we 
came in : he reserved the first quadrille for Miss 
Kerr, the second for Miss Mortimer.' 
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' Oh, his cousin/ Baid Norah, in a tone of relief. 
* Is she pretty ?' 

' Not at all.' Although Hugh announced this 
gravely, a smile lurked round his mouth; and 
Norah coloured, conscious that he detected the 
motive of the question. 

4 And now/ she said, laughing off her embar- 
rassment, * I want to hear of your partners.' 

' I only danced with Miss Kerr,' replied Hugh. 

' If you had been expected, Colonel Oliphant,' 
said Phil, ' it would have been an excellent ex- 
cuse for muffins: but as it is, there is no use look- 
ing at the door.' 

It was now Hugh's turn to look embarrassed; 
why, Norah scarcely knew. He protested, with 
some warmth, that he was not looking at the door, 
nor thinking of anything but the breakfast before 
him. 

* So it appears,' said Norah, ' by the trouble it 
gives me to extract your news. I have hardly 
asked one question, before I have to think of 
another.' 

' I do not wish to forestall Miss Kerr. It is 
fair that she should give her own impressions.' 

' But you might tell me many things I shall 
not learn from her. For example, whether her 
beauty made much sensation.' 

' There is little use telling you what may be 
taken for granted, and I never pay compliments. 
Most people are either below praise, or beyond it.' 

As he spoke, Ellen opened the door: she co- 
loured deeply when she saw Hugh; and he rose, 
and said, * I have got your chair.' 
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' I declare,' said Norah, ' that Ellen looks as 
guilty as if she knew of whom we were speaking.' 

The remark did not tend to reassure Ellen; 
and Colonel Oliphant quickly interposed: * Mrs. 
Kerr has been so clamorous for gossip, that you 
must give me credit for self-restraint in forbearing 
to announce Lady Harriet's marriage until you 
came down.' 

* So that was the event of the evening!' ex- 
claimed Norah: * I was sure that you were keeping 
something back. It is to Sir Charles Allonby, of 
course ; a very nice marriage.' 

' You are just one of those people who think 
all marriages nice,' said Hugh. ' But I allow that 
this is suitable enough.' 

Ellen understood, and was grateful for the 
consideration which had prompted this diversion 
from her own interests. She recovered her self- 
possession, and mentioned that Lady Cecil had 
confided the secret to her two days before, a proof 
of intimacy which gratified Norah. 

Before Hugh left the room, he produced a small 
packet, containing, as he told Norah, the commis- 
sion she had requested him to execute for her in 
London. ' A commission on your account, Ellen,' 
said Norah. 'I have had those Moorish coins 
set in a ring for you ; and Colonel Oliphant must 
wait and gee if we approve of his taste.' And 
she took the ring from its bed of rose-coloured 
cotton, and placed it on Ellen's finger. 

Ellen was embarrassed by Colonel Oliphanfs 
presence, and her thanks were briefly expressed; 
but she did not forget to admire the setting. 
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'I am glad you like it,' said Hugh; * the man 
was slow in taking up my idea, but I think the 
design is successful. Good bye for the present: 
I am going to the barracks in half an hour; and 
if Phil would like my place in Sir Charles's dog- 
cart, I will ask him to call for him, and then I 
will go out later in your conveyance; at least, if 
you have no objection, Mrs. Kerr.' 

Mrs. Kerr had no objection; and Phil was 
delighted by this arrangement. It was equally 
agreeable to Ellen; for she felt Hugh's presence 
as a protection, he was so quick to shield her 
from the annoyance occasioned by any allusions 
to the events of the foregoing evening. Although 
rather silent that day, she was not really de- 
pressed; and Norah only attributed her languor 
to fatigue, especially as she looked happy and 
amused during the long drive to Houghton, how- 
ever disinclined to take any active part in the 
conversation. Norah imagined that she was in- 
dulging in pleasant anticipations; but it was in 
reality an unwelcome interruption when Lord 
John stopped the carriage in the approach, and 
begged them all to alight, as he and Cecil were 
waiting to walk with them through the gardens. 

The meeting was less formidable than Ellen 
had anticipated. Lord John hoped with great 
fervour that she had shaken off her fatigue; but 
he did not hear her reply, since Hugh took him 
by the arm, and sauntered on in advance of the 
others. 

' That is so like Colonel Oliphant,' said Cecil: 
' he unscrupulously appropriates the thing or 
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person to which he takes a fancy for the moment. 
And he is so capricious, for he has been quite 
cool to Johnny lately/ 

' One must not be severe on a little inequality 
of temper/ said Norah, laughing. * I have seen 
enough of him to discover his only weakness.' 

Ellen was vexed, aware that Hugh's conduct 
was prompted by consideration for her; and she 
asked, rather abruptly, 'Have Sir Charles and 
Phil arrived?' 

'Three hours ago,' said Cecil: 'they walked 
into the dining-room before we had done luncheon; 
Phil looking cool and happy, and our brother-in- 
law-to-be rather discomposed. Phil took the 
reins; and in spite of the impatience Sir Charles 
ought to have felt, they quarrelled all the way 
about the pace at which he drove.' 

'And has Phil got into any scrapes since?' 
Norah asked, composedly. 

* One or two casualties occurred, but nothing 
worth mentioning; and he and Dick have struck 
up a friendship.' 

They had been walking through a shrubbery 
which skirted the park, and the gentlemen waited 
for them at the garden-gate. On the broad ter- 
race, with a low stone balustrade, they could all 
walk abreast; and though Ellen held Willy's 
hand, the precaution did not avail her, for Cecil 
at once relinquished her place to her brother. 

' I am so glad you are come!' said Lord Joho; 
and as Ellen Could not respond to the sentiment, 
she did not attempt to reply. 

'I am afraid you are tired,' said Cecil, re- 
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marking her silence; ' it is a pity that we thought 
of walking.' 

' Oh no!' said Ellen. ' I am glad we did not 
miss this terrace.' 

* You could not well have missed it,' observed 
Colonel Oliphant; 'because, as you see, the 
drawing-room windows open upon it. Really, 
I^ady Cecil, your beds are dazzling in their 
brilliancy.' 

' May I gather for myself?' said Ellen, eager 
to escape from her present position. ' It is all so 
refreshing after Brighton.' 

' I commissioned Mary to gather your nosegay,' 
said Lord John; 4 and Mrs. Kerr will agree with 
me that it will fatigue you to stoop over the 
flower-beds. Only tell me what you want.' 

But half-playfully, half-petulantly, Ellen as- 
sured him that she did not want that, and walked 
on again. The family gathered like a snow-ball 
as they went on. First two little boys emerged 
from some concealed corner, and were introduced 
as Charlie and Tom; they wiped their dirty hands 
on their still dirtier holland frocks before pre- 
senting them to Willy, and they asked Cecil in 
an audible whisper if the boy would care to see 
iheir rabbits. Next they came to the school- 
room party, consisting of the French governess 
and three growing girls, awkward in proportion 
to their height, but with bright, good-humoured 
faces; they looked curiously at the strangers, and 
did not imitate the volubility with which Ma- 
demoiselle replied to Norah's pleasant greeting. 
Mary was sitting on a stone bench, making up 
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her nosegays, and she rose to join them; while 
Lord John laid hands on her basket, in order, as 
he said, to choose the prettiest bouquet for Miss 
Kerr. Mary did not encourage her cousin's in- 
clination to linger by her side, and she took hold 
of one of the little boys, who walked beside 
Willy in demure silence, and attempted to make 
them better acquainted. 

'Where is Papa?' said Cecil. 'He started for 
the farm as soon as we got home, and must surely 
have had enough of it by this time.' 

Mademoiselle had seen It Marquis as they 
passed the drawing-room windows; and she had 
also had a glimpse of les fiances through the 
trees at the bottom of the garden. 

'Ah Mademoiselle!' said Cecil, 'Harriet will 
be too much engaged to assist at the school-room 
tea to-night; but you must put in an extra 
spoonful notwithstanding, for I shall bring Miss 
Kerr in her place.' 

In such desultory talk, in which Ellen took 
little part, they reached the south front of the 
house, which commanded the terrace; and Cecil 
sprang lightly up the broad low steps, and threw 
open the drawing-room windows to admit their 
guests. Lord Calton was the sole occupant of 
the room — an elderly man, with a grave courtly 
manner, the more alarming to Ellen, from 
the way in which Cecil defied all attempt ai 
formality. 

' This is Mrs. Kerr, Papa,' she said, ' and here 
is Ellen. Is she not all, and even more than I 
led you to expect?' 
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'Oh, Cecil!' said Ellen, in such distress that 
her friend was obliged to defend the remark. 

'Now, how do you know what Papa did ex- 
pect? perhaps a Gorgon, or a Griffin, as Phil 
says. In that case, I had a right to demand a 
little shock of pleasant surprise/ 

Lord Calton, more merciful, turned to greet 
Colonel Oliphant. ' I am particularly glad to see 
you,' he said, ' because you will help me to en- 
tertain M. de Sylve, who is coming to-morrow. 
It is very odd that Jack, who is always wasting 
his time over French novels, cannot make himself 
useful on these occasions.' 

'My father's expectations are unreasonable,' 
said Lord John to Ellen. 'The gentleman in 
question is a French savant; and if I knew any- 
thing of philosophy in my own tongue, I should 
be too patriotic to translate it for the benefit of 
my neighbour. Oh! Mademoiselle has fled, so 
the force of that remark is lost.' 

Ellen turned to the window to admire the 
view; and Colonel Oliphant instantly followed 
her, and said in an under tone, ' You look so tired, 
that you ought to secure an hour's rest before 
dinner.' 

'When Lady Cecil is ready to go upstairs,' 
said Ellen. For Cecil, leaning over her father's 
efc&ir, was hearing or imparting some event of 
family interest. Hugh went up to her at once; 
and she replied to his suggestion with bright 
raillery. 

'Colonel Oliphant likes to keep us all in order; 
but I allow that you do look pale, Ellen. So I 
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will carry yon off, first to see Mamma, who is in 
her boudoir, and then to have a cnp of tea in the 
school-room, hy which time Esther will have un- 
packed your things, and we can adjourn to your 
room to talk.' 

' I admire your giving me the credit of these 
arrangements,' said Hugh. ' I advised Miss Kerr 
to rest, and you reply by laying out a fatiguing 
hour's work.' 

' I wonder,' said Norah, as she gathered up the 
folds of her shawl — i I wonder where Phil is. It 
is a remark I shall often have to make in the 
course of my visit.' 

' He and Dick are in the stables,' replied Tom, 
who was sitting cross-legged on the carpet. 
'He said he would teach Dick to curry horses 
like a Bushman; and he will not come back till 
dark, because he does not choose to drink tea 
with girls and a governess.' 

Norah looked a little dismayed; but laughingly 
observed, that if Phil had any respect for her 
authority, she would go herself to the offices in 
search of him. 

' Phil always does as you tell him,' Ellen said, 
turning to Colonel Oliphant; and he instantly 
laid down his paper and repaired to the stables, 
with Tom for his guide. The rest of the party 
dispersed, with a paternal admonition from Lord 
Calton, that the young ladies were not to spoil 
their dinner by eating bread and butter in the 
school-room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Confuso pi& non sono 
Qttando mi vieni appreiwo: 
Col mio rivale istesso 
Fosso di te parlar. 

Chd piii l'nsato impero 
Qnei labbri in me non hanno: 
Quegli occhi piii non sanno 
La via di qaesto cor. 

Metastasio. 

CECIL led the way to Lady Calton's pretty 
boudoir, and there they left Lord John, 
looking happy and handsome, as he sat beside his 
mother on the sofa. Ellen could not wonder 
that he was such an object of family adulation, 
although a sore, impatient sense of her own 
delusion inclined her to do him injustice, and to 
construe his gaiety and good humour into a shal- 
low flippancy. Grave and restrained manners 
were, she decided, far more really attractive. 
Freed from Lord John's embarrassing presence, 
her spirits rose. Everything was new and de- 
lightful, for she had never been in a great house 
before; and after leaving Norah in her room, she 
readily accompanied Cecil through the labyrinth 
of corridors leading to the school-room. 

The Babel of voices which greeted their ears 
when they opened the door astonished Ellen, as 
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she thought of the silence and order which had 
reigned in the little north room at Rose Cottage. 
Willy and the five pupils were all talking at once, 
with their mouths full of bread and butter; and 
Mademoiselle's shrill voice rose above them all, 
as she threw topics at Colonel Oliphant, who 
leaned against the mantel-piece with an air of 
patient endurance, which amused Ellen, and made 
Cecil laugh outright. The sisterly admonition, 
' Now, my dear children, hold your tongues,' had 
more effect than the i Silence, done! 9 by which 
Mademoiselle endeavoured to enforce order, and 
conversation at the tea-table was limited to the 
ever-recurring demand for fresh supplies. Ellen 
profited by the calm to ask after Phil. 

' I was waiting here to tell you of the success 
of my mission,' said Hugh. * They left the 
stables with me, and then went in search of an 
extempore meal, since their dignity would not 
allow them to drink tea here.' 

' I warned Mamma that Dick's sensitive feelings 
would be wounded,' said Cecil. ' She made him 
dine at luncheon, because he always looks so bored 
and sulky when we have any one to dinner.' 

i Are there people to-night?' Ellen asked. 

' One or two, coming to dine and sleep; not a 
real party,' said Cecil. 

* There is an arrival now,' observed HttgJ*, 
looking out of the window. 

* And there is no one in the drawing-room but 
Papa. Do, Colonel Oliphant, hunt up the lovers, 
who are somewhere in the garden, and tell 
Harriet she must come in to do the honours, for 
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I don't mean to go down again. And if you see 
Johnny/ Cecil added, as Hugh prepared to com- 
ply with the request, * tell him that we have not 
done tea yet, and I desire him to come up and 
join us.' 

Ellen was tolerably secure that this message 
would not reach its destination, yet she lost no 
time in finishing her tea, and then she made her 
escape, on the plea that it was time to prepare 
for dressing. 

The ' one or two people ' presented a formidable 
appearance to Ellen, when she and Norah entered 
the drawing-room. Harriet and Cecil were in- 
accessible, surrounded by two or three young 
ladies, and Lord John's attention was claimed by 
another, a bright and pretty girl, whom Norah 
set down for an accomplished coquette, for he 
looked as if he wished to join them. Colonel 
Oliphant was the first to detach himself from the 
knot of gentlemen; and he was presently followed 
by Lord Calton. Norah forgot the son in her 
anxiety that Ellen should make a favourable im- 
pression on his father; and she was satisfied, as 
far as her beauty and her smiles went, but Ellen's 
words were few, and Lord Calton, who was one 
of those elderly gentlemen who prefer to be 
amused without much effort on their own part, 
soon turned to Norah herself, whose lively and 
piquant manners had first attracted him, 

' You look quite revived,' Hugh said to Ellen. 

* Yes, thank you; dressing is a great refresh- 
ment. Will you please tell me who is to take me 
in to dinner.' 

h 
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' I will, if you will allow me. Oakleigh had pro- 
posed to usurp the privilege, until I represented 
to him that Miss Leigh took precedence as a> 
baronet's daughter.' 

* I suppose that is Miss Leigh to whom he is 
talking. She is very pretty,' Ellen added, with 
rising colour. 

'Yes,' said Hugh, coolly; 'her claim might 
otherwise have been disallowed.' 

After all, Hugh's arrangements were discon- 
certed; for when they were sitting down to 
dinner, Lady Calton and Norah agreed that it 
would be imprudent for Ellen to sit with her 
back to the open window; and Miss Leigh volun- 
teered to change places, declaring that she never 
caught cold. It was an act of some heroism on 
Miss Leigh's part, since Colonel Oliphant subsided 
into one of his most silent moods; and the old 
county member, on her other side, did not appre- 
ciate her lively sallies so highly as the excellence 
of Lord Calton's venison. 

Ellen began by being very shy and constrained 
with Lord John; but insensibly they fell back 
into their old relations — on his side, of gay and 
courteous deference — on hers, of blushing ac- 
quiescence in his attentions. She was partly 
driven into cordiality by her inability to respond 
to her other neighbour, Mr. Vane, who made one 
or two attempts at conversation. He talked chiefly 
of London; and the discovery that Miss Kerr had 
never been to the Opera, excited some languid 
astonishment: he hoped that she would make a 
point of going next season, and envied her first 
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impressions. He then spoke of the districts in 
which his regiment had been quartered, differing 
so widely from Ellen in her estimate of their at* 
tractions, that she presently discovered that the 
merits of country quarters depend, not on scenery, 
b&t on sociability. 

* And now, Vane,' said Lord John, 'that you 
have got to the Land's-End, allow me to call Miss 
Kerr's attention to beauties that are nearer home. 
I want to plan to-morrow's ride, and only one 
tiling is settled — that it must include Alban 
Manor, for my aunt is anxious to be introduced 
to you.' 

Ellen coloured, partly because she saw that the 
remark was not lost on Norah, who drew her own 
inferences from it. For Lord John was Lady 
Woodville's admitted heir; and this anxiety to 
see Ellen seemed to her not a little significant. 
Ellen also observed how Colonel Oliphant slightly 
compressed his lips, as if he, too, noted what was 
passing: she felt uncomfortable, and rejoiced 
when at length the move was made for the ladies 
to return to the drawing-room. 

As they passed through the hall, Cecil observed 
that she heard the boys knocking about the balls 
in the billiard-room; and most of the younger set, 
including Ellen, followed her in. Dick was in- 
structing the young Kerrs in the science of the 
game; and the spectators were much edified by 
the decorous attention with which Willy made 
his strokes, as well as by the extravagant 
triumph exhibited by Phil on his failures. Phil 
presently announced his intention of teaching 
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Aunt Ellen how to play, chiefly, as he said, be- 
cause it would astonish the natives at Rose Cot- 
tage; and though Ellen demurred at first, she 
soon yielded to Cecil's representations, that bil- 
liard-playing was a natural and fitting accomplish- 
ment for all young ladies. She was beginning to 
handle her mace with some dexterity, when one 
or two of the gentlemen entered, and Lord John 
eagerly claimed the privilege of instructing Miss 
Kerr. 

Ellen drew back a little, and looked at Colonel 
Oliphant, who remained, grave and silent, at the 
lower end of the table. 

i If you really want to understand the game,' 
said Miss Mortimer, * you should trust yourself 
to a more experienced teacher than your nephew.* 

' It is too dark to play any more to-night,' said 
Ellen. 

* If that be all,' observed Hugh, ' I can easily 
light the lamps.' 

That was not all, as Hugh knew; and Ellen, 
piqued by his remaining passive, while she felt 
that he was dissatisfied, made no reply, and suf- 
fered the matter to be settled for her. 

6 Very well,' said Cecil, i or Dick shall do it; 
and since you show such a laudable desire to make 
yourself useful, you shall be marker.' 

' Oliphant is renewing his youth,' observed 
Lord John: 'he used to attach himself to my 
father and the seniors of the party; but he was 
the first to propose an adjournment to night.' 

* That was entirely on Allonby's account,' said 
Hugh. 
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Ellen began the game with spirit, and a correct 
eye and ready hand enabled her to achieve some 
strokes which were applauded by the bystanders. 

'Only Oliphant says nothing,' said Lord John: 
' he is afraid to uplift us by his praise.' 

' I record Miss Kerr's success, which is more to 
the purpose,' said Hugh. ' And I allow that the 
last stroke was very creditable to a beginner.' 

With a sudden gesture of impatience, Ellen laid 
down her mace, declaring that she was tired; nor 
could she be induced to finish the game, though 
Lord John exacted her promise to submit to his 
instructions on the morrow. They returned to 
the drawing-room; and Ellen was rather tired and 
silent for the rest of the evening. She would not 
linger in Norah's room when they went up-stairs, 
though Norah contrived to detain her until she 
had remarked that Miss Leigh had very fine eyes, 
and that she was engaged to the curate of a 
neighbouring parish. Ellen only replied by wish- 
isg her sister good night; and she went to bed 
with a very firm conviction of the truth of the 
words, that all was ' vanity and vexation of 
spirit.' 
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Mary, then, and gentle Anne, 
Both to reign at once began: 

Alternately they sway'cL 
And, sometimes Mary was the fair, 
And sometimes Anne the crown did wear, 

And sometimes both I obey'd. 
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early sunshine; and before Norah could be 
induced to open her sleepy eyes, Ellen had re- 
solved to taste the freshness of the dewy morning. 
Diligently asking her way of all the housemaids 
she met with flying cap-strings, she threaded the 
maze of passages leading to the broad staircase, 
and then the glass-door which opened on the 
terrace was easily attained. Ellen leaned over 
the stone balustrade, doubtful whether to explore 
the grass alleys of the garden, or to seek the 
higher and broken ground of the park, when she 
was surprised by the appearance of Lord John 
and his cousin. 

' I did not want to see them,' Ellen thought, 
with a sigh; * and they certainly will not care to 
to see me.' 

However, Lord John greeted her with un- 
feigned satisfaction, and presumed that she was 
going to the early service. 

i There are morning prayers at the parish 
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church,' said Miss Mortimer, as Ellen looked per- 
plexed; * we are going there, but it may be too 
far for you.' 

Ellen said that she should like to go; and Lord 
John added, ' In that case, I presume I shall be 
permitted to accompany you both.' 

From his defensive tone, Ellen judged that this 
had been a disputed point; nor was the matter 
long left in doubt. 

' When we joined you, Miss Kerr,' he said, ' I 
was combating an unreasonable proposal. My 
cousin has often impressed on me the necessity of 
being in good time for service; and when I 
exerted myself to comply with her wishes this 
morning, she rewarded me by suggesting that I 
should go round by the road, or not go at all/ 

Ellen grew hot and uncomfortable, and did not 
attempt to reply; but Mary said, quietly, * I only 
proposed that he should wait for Colonel Oliphant.' 

'Who is always late,' said Lord John; 'or 
would be late, if he did not walk with strides 
which no ordinary mortal can emulate.' 

i Do Cecil and Harriet go?' Ellen asked; while 
Miss Mortimer eagerly caught at the diversion 
from her cousin's grievances. 

* Sometimes: but they were up very late last 
night, talking, in my aunt's dressing-room.' 

'Discussing their plans,' Lord John added* 
' This family crisis is very ill-timed, just at the 
beginning of the shooting season. My mother 
insists on the necessity of going to town herself 
to buy the trousseau, so Houghton's visit must be 
deferred till September is nearly over. He will 
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not approve of my shooting over the manor in his 
absence; and it would be impossible to exist in 
London in September. What shall I do with 
myself, Miss Kerr?' 

Ellen looked amused by his distress, and had 
no suggestion to offer; and Lord John presently 
resumed. 

* What are your plans, Mary ? Do you go to 
town with mamma, or remain here V 

i I do not know,' his cousin answered, with a 
faint blush; 'but at all events, our plans are not 
likely to coincide.' 

^That is a satisfactory answer to a civil 
question, is it not, Miss Kerr ?' said Lord John. 

Again Ellen coloured, and Mary interposed in 
a tone of quiet decision: 

* I think, Johnny, that it is a pity to annoy 
Miss Kerr by discussing matters which cannot 
possibly interest her/ 

With a displeased and haughty air, Lord John 
fell back a few paces, permitting the young ladies 
to exchange original remarks on the fineness of 
the morning and the beauty of the scenery. It 
seemed a long half mile to Ellen, and yet she 
was, perhaps, the least relieved of the three when 
they passed out of the park by a wicket-gate, 
and crossed the road into the churchyard. Ellen 
followed her companions into the Houghton family- 
pew, which blocked up the narrow chancel, and 
was itself built in by the reading desk, and 
several unsightly monuments, recording the vir- 
tues and other distinctions which were allied with 
the Oakleigh name. Her uncomfortable walk 
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had not prepared Ellen to enter into the service, 
and she only became more distracted after Colonel 
QHphantfs full-toned voice, a little late as his 
friend had predicted, swelled the responses. But 
her attention was arrested when her eyes fell on 
Mary's face; at other times so impassive, but 
now suffering, patient and absorbed. Her ex* 
pression was a key to much that had perplexed 
Ellen in her restrained manner, revealing the 
struggle by which it was attained; and at the same 
time it was a reproach to her own more indulgent 
ways. With clasped hands and downcast eyes, 
Ellen sought to still all restless striving after the 
happiness which it might be was beyond her 
reach, and to await patiently whatever was in 
store for her. 

Lord John's mood was changed when they 
came out into the churchyard. His sullenness 
had passed away; but his spirits were forced and 
flighty; and, pointedly avoiding his cousin, he 
devoted himself to Ellen. He scarcely gave 
time for Hugh's morning greeting when he joined 
them in the porch, for he would not yield the 
place by Ellen's side; and the church path was 
only wide enough for two. 

' Perhaps Miss Kerr would like to walk round 
the church,' said Mary, from behind. 

6 Oh no, not now,' said Lord John; *I want to 
go* round by Wilton Rise, which looks so well in 
the morning light, and you can pursue your 
ecclesiastical researches at another time. The 
fact is,' he added, in an under tone, ' I am anxious 
to escape before our parson emerges from the 
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vestry, for there is no end to it when he and 
Mary begin to talk of church windows. 9 

As he spoke, he held open the wicket for Ellen, 
and then walked on without looking back. 

'Polite,' Hugh remarked, as he caught the 
gate before it swung back on Miss Mortimer; 
and Ellen turned round, in time to note the 
painful smile with which she acknowledged the 
courtesy. She stopped short, and said shyly but 
firmly: 

' There is room for us all to walk together 
here.' 

'As you please,' Baid Lord John; and Hugh 
added, with a smile which made Ellen's heart 
beat quicker: 

' I am glad you do please to be sociable.' 

6 Certainly,' Lord John observed; ' we require 
something exhilarating after that depressing ser- 
vice. I know nothing more hopelessly dreary 
when you are not there, Oliphant, to overpower 
the cracked voice of the clerk.' 

'I am glad my presence is edifying/ said 
Hugh, sarcastically. 

'I don't think I shall go again,' said Lord 
John, glancing at his cousin, as if to provoke a 
remonstrance. But Mary did not speak. 

' What are your views ?' Hugh said to Ellen. 

' I am afraid I was disappointed,' she answered 
frankly; 'I expected a larger congregation; and 
then I don't like a square pew.' 

'I allow that it is trying, but as the family 
dignity has no claims on me, I never bury my- 
self among the monuments. I wonder, Miss 
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Mortimer, that you do not take refuge in the 
open sittings.' 

6 My uncle would be distressed by any desertion 
of the family pew,' said Mary; ' and, besides, I 
like my own seat; and the green baize and the 
whitewash and even the weeping cherubs hare 
their associations, which I should be sorry to 
lose/ 

i I doubt if Lowther will continue the daily 
service,' resumed Lord John; 'the congregation 
is smaller than when he began it three months 
ago.' 

'An excellent reason for discontinuing your 
attendance,' observed Hugh. 

( My efforts do not meet with much encourage- 
ment,' replied Lord John, quickly. 

' That is the view my cousin meant,' said 
Mary, with a steady composure which amazed 
Ellen; and conversation became general, and less 
defensive for the remainder of the walk. 

All foregoing annoyance was forgotten, as far 
as Ellen was concerned, in the pleasure excited 
by Colonel Oliphant's anxiety lest she should 
have wetted her boots in the heavy dew. She 
sprang lightly upstairs, and assured Norah, with 
a bright face, that they had had a delightful 
walk. Norah had seen her companions from the 
window, and was, therefore, competent to share 
her satisfaction. 

The other guests dispersed after breakfast; 
and as soon as Cecil had taken leave of Miss 
Leigh with an affectionate embrace, and the hope 
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of a speedy meeting, she turned to Ellen with & 
sigh of relief: 

'There is no gene so great as that inflicted 
by people who come to dine and sleep. Now we 
may have a peaceable talk; and if Johnny likes 
to join the party, you can give him that skein to * 
hold.' 

* I have a letter to write,' said Ellen, ' and yon 
promised to let me share your sitting-room.' 

' Then we may adjourn there,' said Lord John; 
' we shall be more at ease when Oliphant is not 
lying by to say something severe.' For Hugh 
sat in an arm-chair, reading the papers. 

i I wanted to write to my sister, not to talk,' 
said Ellen, colouring. 

'But, my dear child,' said Cecil, 'you will 
have time to write before dinner, and there will 
be more to say. Our morning-room is occupied, 
as I represented to Sir Charles that Harriet's 
complexion would suffer from being in the sun 
all day, so we cannot go upstairs.' 

Ellen sat down again; but all Lord John's 
eloquence could not induce her to wind her skein 
of silk from off his hands. 

' It is still undecided how we are to dispose ef 
the afternoon,' observed Cecil. 

* No,' replied her brother, * I settled that wlA 
Miss Kerr last night. We are to ride to Alban 
Manor. Mary's horse will do very well Ifcr 
her.' 

'And what is Miss Mortimer to do?' said 
Ellen, gaining courage from the conviction that 
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Colonel Oliphant would have read the Times 
less diligently if he had approved of the arrange- 
ment* 

' She will find a more edifying employment 
than riding with us,' rejoined Lord John. 

* You must not scoff at Mary,' said Cecil; 'I 
wish we all did our duties as well. But you 
need have no scruples about using her horse, 
Ellen; for I have no doubt she will go out with 
Mamma, who promised to take two of the children, 
and she will want one of us to look after them. 9 

' If you do not mind, Cecil,' said Ellen, after 
another glance at Hugh's immoveable countenance, 

* I would rather drive than ride.' 

i I certainly do not mind if you like it better; 
and Mamma will be delighted to have you. But 
I believe a good scamper over the country would 
suit you better that sitting back in the barouche 
with two fidgetty children.' 

* The position you destined to your cousin,' said 
Ellen. 

' Or to myself,' replied Cecil, colouring slightly; 

* of course I would have given her the option.' 

i It is a pity you should lose your ride on Mary's 
account,' said Lord John to Ellen; ' she is quite 
capable of taking care of herself, as you may 
have discovered this morning.' 

4 So you and Mary fell out,' said Cecil. ' What 
was it about, Ellen ?' 

Once more Ellen glanced towards Colonel 
Oliphant, and this time not in vain; he threw 
down the paper, saying: 

' I advise you not to inquire, Lady Cecil. One 
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of the parties concerned did not come oat with 
great credit.' 

' Meaning Johnny, of course. For I know that 
my cousin is perfection in your eyes.' 

'Not in mine alone/ said Hugh, not at all 
disconcerted; 'at least yourself gave her high 
praise just now.' 

' As I predicted,' observed Lord John; 'Oliphant 
was only lying in wait to say something severe, 
though seeming all the while absorbed in the 
Times.' 

* If you will talk, I cannot help listening,' re- 
plied Hugh.' 

* Then look as if you were listening; and then 
we shall be on our guard.' 

' Very well: I am ready to talk as well as to 
listen; and I begin by claiming the box-seat of 
the barouche, if it is not already engaged. Lady 
Calton talked of taking Mrs. Kerr to Dawley, 
which I have always wished to see. 

Ellen's eyes brightened; and she forgot that it 
had been any sacrifice to forego her ride. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Let no one ask me how it came to pass: 
It seems that I am happy; that to me 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea. 

Tennyson's Maud. 

THE arrangements for the afternoon did not 
give general satisfaction, when they were dis- 
cussed at the luncheon-table. Lady Calton, who 
was generally passive, observed that it was a pity 
that the young people should be divided, and that 
the visit to Lady Woodville might very well be 
deferred to the morrow; and she agreed with 
Norah, that Ellen was not strong enough to walk 
before breakfast, since it indisposed her for riding. 
Norah, however, found compensation in the belief 
that a little pique would not affect Lord John 
unfavourably, especially as he looked dissatisfied; 
and was so abstracted, that she was obliged twice 
to ask him for the salt. Ellen noticed his absence 
of mind, and knew that he was listening to Mary's 
refusal to ride, on account, as she said, of an en- 
gagement at the school. Ellen observed, that 
when this was decided, Lady Calton made no 
further objection to the ride to Alban Manor; 
and as her eyes met those of Hugh Oliphant and 
were instantly withdrawn, she felt that they both 
drew the same inference from the circumstance. 
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And nothing fosters an intimacy so quickly as 
this sort of tacit understanding. 

Punctuality was one of the cardinal virtues at 
Rose Cottage; so Ellen came down ready at the 
moment the carriage came round, to find Lady 
Calton and Norah still lingering in the drawing- 
room. She wandered out upon the door steps, 
and was very well amused watching the gay 
scene before her. The school-room party, in- 
cluding Willy, were encamped on the turf in the 
spreading shade of a cedar, looking very merry 
and idle. The riding parties were setting off: 
the two boys to accompany Lord Calton to his 
farm, Lord John and his sister to Alban Manor, 
and Sir Charles and Lady Harriet in some other 
direction, not distinctly specified. Further on* 
Ellen descried Mary, toiling up the dusty road, 
with a basket on her arm, and wearing her 
' parishing ' bonnet, as Lord John called it, in a 
tone not intended to be complimentary. He waved 
his hand to Ellen before riding on to overtake his 
sister; but he passed Mary without a word or 
sign. 

Ellen's transparent countenance must have re- 
vealed the indignation she felt; for Hugh, who 
had joined her unobserved, said with a smile, ' i 
did not think Oakleigh could be so much ia 
earnest.' 

'I did not think he could be so heartless aa& 
disagreeable,' replied Ellen, colouring. 

6 It is not a pleasing form for affection to take, 
yet it gives me more confidence that he is not 
trifling this time. They must have eome to aa 
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understanding, or misunderstanding, since I was 
here last; for then Miss Mortimer's eyes were not 
open to the true state of the case, and her manner 
was perfectly unconstrained.' 
> 'I admire Miss Mortimer excessively/ said 

Ellen. 

* So do I; but I shall not pity her when she 
is Lady John Oakleigh, as she must be sooner or 
later, if he continues constant.' 

* What are you discussing so eagerly?' inquired 
Norah, coming out to them. 

i We were* talking of Oakleigh,' Hugh answered 
demurely. 

Norah remarked Ellen's heightened colour; and 
was delighted that he should thus act the part of 
a true friend. Whether he had praised his good 
heart or his good horsemanship was of little con- 
sequence, so long as it was evident the subject 
was not displeasing to Ellen. 

* I am afraid you will think me foolishly ner- 
vous, Colonel Oliphant,' said Lady Calton, when 
he turned round for the third or fourth time to 
make some remark, nominally addressed to Ellen's 
small neighbour Lucy; 4 but I think you had 
better give up the reins to the coachman. The 
horses are young and fiery, and require your whole 
attention.' 

' Which I cannot afford,' said Hugh, resigning 
the reins; i if it is a choice between driving and 
talking, I prefer the latter.' 

^Confess now, Nelly,' Norah said presently, 
'"that you repent of your decision. This is quite 
a -day for riding.' 
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We must manage better to-morrow, 1 said Lady 
Calton; 'and we might still take the turn to 
Alban Manor, if you prefer it. Lady Woodville 
would be delighted to see you; and we should 
meet Cecil and Johnny,, who wouM take you to 
the gardens, while I pay my visit.' 

' That is hard on me, Lady Calton,' said Hugh; 
' I came o& the promise of seeing Dawley, and 
Lady Lucy and I provided ourselves with a. 
basket, that we might gather wild strawberries 
in the copse.' 

Hugh's pretest prevailed, since the children 
must not be disappointed; and they refused to 
consider the prospect of Aunt WoodviUe's cake 
and peaches a sufficient compensation,. 

' This is the- copse*' Lucy joyously proclaimed; 
' and so, please, Colonel QUphant, get down, and 
let us out. They call it the copse; but I think it 
is more like a forest.' 

And, indeed, the spreading trunks and grassy 
glades deserved a more ambitious title. 

Ellen sat still until Hugh gave her his hand, as. 
a matter of course, to help her to alight, observ- 
ing, that they should rejoin Lady Calton and 
Mrs. Kerr at the bouse. 

'Do not tire yourself, Ellen,' said Norah, a 
little anxiously. 

*I will take care of that,' Hugh replied,, in a 
tone which did not entirely silence her uneasi- 
ness. 

* And do not tea? and stain your frocks more 
than is absolutely n&ftftsary» my dearV said Lady 
Calton. 
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* I will take care of that, too/ repeated Colonel 
Oliphant; but, just as the carriage drove off, Lacy 
stepped neatly into a green swamp, which ren- 
dered any further attention to the pretty chintz 
frock unnecessary. 

' They will get into mischief, no doubt,* said 
Lady Canton; 'but Colonel Oliphant is so good- 
natured to children, that I did not like to dis- 
appoint them.' 

The remark set Norsk's misgivings at rest; for 
she instantly decided that Colonel Oliphant still 
classed Ellen with the children; and Ellen herself 
had, at the beginning of the acquaintance, ex- 
pressed an exaggerated sense of the disparity 
between their respective ages. So she seconded 
his praises; and their long delay in the copse 
awakened no farther uneasiness. 

To Ellen the time did not seem long. At first 
she pursued the search, for strawberries with great 
seal; but Hugh presently reminded her of the in- 
junction net to tire herself. 

'There is no fear/ said Ellen; 'I shall not be 
tired for this hour or more.' 

'But if you work so hard,' said Lucy, 'the 
basket will be filled too soon, and then we shall 
iutve to Leave off. Suppose you and Colonel 
Oliphant go and sit on that old trunk, and leawe 
•Emmy -and me to gather.' 

Instead of replying, Ellen bent lower over the 
strawberry plants; but Colonel Oliphant said, 
gravely: 

v ' That is not a bad suggestion^ Lady Lucy;' 
and he led the way to the fallen tree* 
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Ellen was seized with a fit of shyness, be- 
trayed by an abrupt expression of her admiration 
of the scene before them. 

'Yes,' said Hugh; 'but, much as I admire 
woodland scenery, I like our Scotch deer-forests 
still better.' 

* They are like our downs, are they not?' said 
Ellen, raising her eyes, with a smile: ' and only 
called forests because there are no trees.' 

' Come and see, Hugh rejoined, ' whether 
Braemar bears any resemblance to a Sussex 
down.' 

Ellen remembered that he owned a small place 
in that country; and turning aside to gather a 
spray of wild rose, she only pricked her fingers 
with the thorns. Colonel Oliphant came to her 
assistance, and severed the branch, thus con- 
straining her to turn round, with her cheek still 
glowing, to acknowledge the courtesy. But Lucy 
came up to them to show her full basket, and to 
observe that Mamma must be waiting; and they 
all walked very sedately through the copse and 
into the sunny walled garden, where Lady Calton 
and Norah had appointed to meet them. Colonel 
Oliphant exhibited their spoils, and announced 
his intention of sharing the feast at the school- 
room tea. 

Phil was on the hall steps when they returned 
to the Court; and he informed his mother, in a 
tone of aggrieved patriotism, that there was a 
Frenchman in the drawing-room, and that all 
good Christians might therefore prefer to go 
straight upstairs. 
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'May I?' said Ellen, laughing; 'not on Chris- 
tian grounds, but because I want to write to my 
sister.' 

'Certainly, my dear/ said Lady Calton: ' do 
exactly as you please.' 

And Ellen sprang lightly up the stairs, won* 
dering as she went, whether Hugh's mother was 
at all like Lady Calton, and if she would ever 
call her * My dear' in the same way. The letter 
was just finished, when Cecil entered in her 
riding-habit, to summon her to the school-room 
tea. 

* Your presence is particularly requested,' she 
said, * to put Johnny in good humour again. He 
has not been in a happy temper this afternoon.' 

Ellen drew back a little, and said that she did 
not want tea; but Cecil insisted, and she yielded 
as usual. 

' It was shabby of you to go straight upstairs," 
she said: 'we found M. De Sylve alone in the 
drawing-room, and Johnny left all the talk to 
me, answering all his well-chosen topics by cour- 
teous bows. Then Phil came in, and sat down 
on a square stool with his hands on his knees, 
inspecting the Frenchman as if he were a natural 
curiosity. I was in terror for the consequences, 
and sent him out to intercept and bring you in.' 

' Which was not exactly the message I received,' 
said Ellen. 

* Very likely; for I saw that he was wickedly 
inclined. Colonel Oliphant is the only person who 
seems to keep him in order. He is in the school- 
room now, and Mary: I hope, Ellen, that you 
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remarked how be stood up for Mary this morning. 
It would he amusing enough if our speculations 
on that point came true.' 

She opened the school -room door as she spoke, 
and, as if to give colour to her words, Colonel 
Oliphant and Mary were seated together at the 
table, while Lord John stood alone in the win- 
dow. He turned at once to greet Ellen, and re- 
marked rather pointedly, that he was afraid she 
must have found picking strawberries a more 
fatiguing amusement than riding. 

' Thank you, it did not tire me,' said Ellen. 

4 To-morrow, Miss Kerr,' said Mary, probably 
remarking her varying colour, ' I hope you will 
try how my bay horse suits you.' 

i Miss Kerr need not inconvenience you,' said 
Lord John haughtily; 'every horse in the stable 
is at her command.' 

* Oh, rare!' observed Phil, who, declining to 
make a regular meal, wandered round the table, 
picking up scraps of food and conversation by 
the way; 4 there are twelve stalk to choose from. 
I should recommend Aunt Ellen to mount the 
old grey mare who draws coals, only it will be 
necessary to cut the hair off her heels.' 

' Where did you spend the afternoon ?' Colonel 
Oliphant asked Miss Mortimer. 

' In the village: I had some parishing to do.' 

' Aunt Ellen has a turn for low society,' re- 
marked Phil: ( my moat lively occupation at Dra- 
gon's Den was playing pitch and toss with the 
small boys on the cottage door-steps, while she 
and some other of my respected aunts were 
inside.' 
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* No, not really, Phil?' 

6 Yes, really, Aunt Ellen. Dick Croft was my 
particular playmate; but I made a point of win- 
ning, in order to discourage his gambling propen- 
sities.' 

' You need not mind, Aunt Ellen/ said Willy: 
4 he was so vexed about it afterwards, that he 
persuaded Mamma my straw hat was worn out, 
that he might give it to Dick,' 

After this satisfactory justification, Phil de- 
manded from Mademoiselle the French of certain 
patriotic sentiments, by which he proposed to en- 
lighten M. De Sylve's mind* She was ' ravie' to 
furnish him with the desired information; and 
amid the amusement excited by her rendering of 
' The French art all slaves, and wear wooden 
shoes,' Ellen and Cecil made their escape to 
drees. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

La violetta 
Che in sail' erbetta 
Apre al mattin novella, 
Di; non & cosa 
Tutta odorosa, 
^ Tutta leggiadria e bella? 

Chiabrbba. 

ELLEN regarded the bouquet which lay on her 
toilette table with some dislike, and a strong 
inclination to wear her spray of briar rose in its 
place. But her courage failed when it came to 
the point, and she left the rose in the vase in 
which she had placed it, consoling herself with 
the knowledge that it would live the longer. 

Norah, who had been educated abroad, and 
Lord Calton, who spoke French with a magnani- 
mous disregard to grammar and accent, were the 
only two people who willingly addressed M. De 
Sylve; and Ellen was amused by the dexterity 
with which the rest of the party skirted the room 
in order to avoid coming in contact with him. 
She, like the others, had been glad to take refuge 
beside Lady Calton, even though Lord John was 
leaning over her sofa. 

' Oliphant is still reading the papers,' he ob- 
served: 'I think he must be spelling the hard 
words.' 

'I have discovered something interesting,' 
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Hugh said, as he handed the paper to Ellen. * Is 
not Dornton your post town ?' 

Ellen did not clearly see why Colonel Oliphant 
should be interested in an advertisement of 
' desirable lodgings' at a farm-house, with liberty 
to shoot over the adjoining manor; but she ob- 
served that it must be Wycherly, as the shooting 
was let every year. 

'Are you thinking of . taking it, Oliphant?' 
inquired Lord John; and his mother took up the 
plan in earnest. 

' It would be a good plan for you to take it 
together. Then, Johnny, you will solve the diffi- 
culty of how you are to dispose of your time 
while we are in London.' 

* Very well,' said Hugh. 

' Then it is all settled,' added Lord John, 'and 
I will leave the arrangements entirely in your 
hands.' 

4 That is to say, I am to take the trouble, and 
you are to reap the benefit. However, I will 
answer the advertisement at once, and I hope the 
negotiation will be successful.' And Ellen no 
longer looked forward to their return to Rose 
Cottage with dislike and unwillingness. 

It was a lovely evening; and, after dinner, 
Ellen wandered out on the terrace with Mary. 
Cecil, who first said that she was tired, presently 
discovered that she was only lazy, and bounded 
after them; and after the first turn, she further 
increased the party by springing up the steps to 
tap at the dining-room window, as a signal to her 
brother to join them. He presently appeared, 
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accompanied by Colonel Oliphant and Sir Charles, 
whom Cecil dismissed with the information that 
Harriet was standing at the bay-window. 

' When I can think of nothing else to say to 
Sir Charles.' she added, ' I tell him where Har- 
riet is. 1 wonder whether they are not the least 
in the world tired of each other's company.' 

'What a madcap you are, Cecil,* said Lord 
John: */did not object to your interruption of 
a scientific disquisition on icthyosauri; but our 
savant looked quite scandalized.' 

* Yes,' said Hugh, * Lady Cecil will have fur- 
nished a leaf in the antiquarian note-book, or a 
chapter on mceurs Anglais in his work on 
geology, in which it will be laid down as the 
general practice for young ladies to call the gen- 
tlemen from their wine.' 

* I never called you, Colonel Oliphant,' rejoined 
Cecil; * and I quite forgot M. de Sylve's existence 
until I saw him. I shall be obliged to hint, in 
the course of the evening, that it was Ellen who 
sent me.' 

* Or Mary,' Lord John suggested: * it is not 
fair to make free with a guest's name.' 

Almost involuntarily, Ellen slipped her hand 
within Mary's, which trembled in her grasp, and 
she replied to her cousin'B words by a patient 
smile, which seemed to change his mood. He 
bent forward, and said, in a low, eager voice, 
* This plan for the shooting season depends en- 
tirely on you, Mary.' 

Instead of replying, Mary laid her hand on 
Ellen's arm, as she was about to draw back to re- 
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join Cecil: 'Yon engaged to walk with me, Miss 
Kerr.' 

' If I had been aware of that,' Lord John said, 
haughtily, * I should not have intruded upon you. 
But Miss Kerr never hinted that it was an 
intrusion.' 

' No more did Miss Mortimer,' Ellen replied, 
with spirit; 'only she thinks it more sociable 
that we should all keep together.' 

* So do I,' said Cecil, rejoining them; c and yet 
you are always running away from me. I don't 
think you have spoken three words to me to-day. 
Colonel Oliphant looks satirical, implying that no 
one need attempt to speak when I am in com- 
pany; but I talk so much in self-defence. I never 
saw such a set; one solemn, another severe, 
another sulky, another sober — all silent.' 

' Be definite, Lady Cecil, and give us each our 
own epithet,' said Hugh. 

' No: your own consciences may apply them; 
only the mildest belongs to Ellen, who is always 
sober.' 

' The twilight is sober, 9 said Ellen. 

Cecil drew a long breath before she replied: 
There, I waited in vain for some one to answer, 
; though I must do Ellen the justice to say that 
. she has originated a remark.' 

' How can you talk such nonsense, Cecil ?' said 
her brother. 

'Because my friends refuse to impart to me 
any of their wisdom. Mary, have you nothing 
to suggest?' 

' Mary is in the other extreme,' observed Lord 
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John: ' her meaning is too profound for ordinary 
minds.' 

* My next remark shall be very obvious,' re- 
joined her cousin; 'that Cecil is too thinly clad 
for this chilly evening, and that tea and coffee 
must be waiting,' 

No one was unwilling to return, and thus 
escape from the general constraint; but the few 
minutes occupied in retracing their steps past 
pleasantly with Ellen. 'I think,' Hugh said, 
coming up to her, ' that I shall go to inspect these 
shooting quarters myself to-morrow. Have you 
any commands for Rose Cottage?' 

' I will ask Norah,' said Ellen, shyly, and with- 
out finding voice to add that her sisters would be 
glad to see him. 

' I can ask Mrs. Kerr,' said Hugh; 'but I would 
rather have a message from yourself.' 

' I hope you will call and give my sisters my 
love,' said Ellen, thus pressed; and she added, 
with increasing embarrassment, 'you must not 
believe all Phil's stories.' 

' They are founded on fact, however,' said the 
shrill voice of Phil himself, who stood unseen at 
her elbow. 

Hugh turned round, asking, a little sharply, 
* What brought you here, Master Phil ?' 

' My own feet, Colonel Oliphant; and if I am 
not welcome, they can take me away again.' 

'By no means,' said Hugh; 'we are delighted 
to see you.' 

' Then appearances are deceitful. But what is 
this about shooting-quarters at Dora ton?' 
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Hugh explained his intentions, which met with 
Phil's approbation. 'It is an odd taste which 
brings any one to Dornton,' he observed, ' but, at 
any rate, I shall be the gainer. I will either go 
out with you, or ride with Aunt Ellen : for of 
course you will take your horses.' 

' Of course; but your use of them must be con- 
tingent on good behaviour.' 

'Then Aunt Ellen will suffer; unless,' Phil 
added, maliciously, 6 you propose to be her squire.' 
And with one of the indescribable grimaces by 
which he intimated his intolerance of anything in 
the nature of good advice, he began to hum the 
lesson he had acquired from Mademoiselle, just 
as they entered the drawing-room: ' Les Frangais 
sont ious esclaves.' 

'Now, Phil,' k said Ellen, piteously, 'M. De Silve 
is looking this way. Do behave like a gentleman.' 

' When I am treated as such, Aunt Ellen, and 
not lectured like a child in the nursery.' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Das Leben, so gemein es aussieht, so leichft es sich 
nrit dem Gewohnlichen, dem Alltaglichen zn begnigen 
scheint, hegt und pflegt noch immer gewisse hohere Foc- 
dertmgen im Stillen, und sieht sich nach Mitteln nm sie 
su befriedigen. Goethe. 

COLONEL OLIPHANT left Houghton next 
morning before the general breakfast hour, 
and Ellen silently wondered that no one appeared 
to notice his absence until the meal was nearly 
over. 

6 1 could not think who was missing/ Lord 
Calton said, at last; ' and now I remember that it 
is Oliphant.' 

4 1 was sensible of a freer atmosphere the 
moment we came down,' said Lord John, ' and 
the talk has been more lively and mundane than 
usual.' 

6 1 thought Colonel Oliphant more urbane than 
usual,' said Cecil. 

' Simply,' replied Lord John, ' because no one* 
now thinks of disputing his will. Miss Kerr will' 
see, that, when we are living together, I shall not 
venture to call my life my own.' 

' I wonder,' said Sir Charles Allonby, ' at youf 
consenting to keep house together.' 

'There are strong compensations,' said Lord 
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John. * Mrs. Kerr gives me leave to take refuge 
at Rose Cottage whenever I am oppressed,' 

4 Certainly,' said Nor ah; 4 and I promise to 
take your part in every dispute, though Colonel 
Oliphant has an unfortunate habit of being in the 
right,' 

'Jack likes to give himself airs,' said Lord 
Calton; 'but he is really very fond of Oliphant.' 

'I used to be very fond of him,' said Lord 
John; 'but latterly I think our friendship ha& 
been cooling off.' 

This discussion was not so complimentary to 
its object as to make Ellen regret its interruption; 
and she was also glad to think that Colonel 
Oliphant would probably conclude the negotiation 
for the Wycherly shooting without giving Lord 
John the opportunity of retracting his consent, as 
he was evidently inclined to do, 

Ellen went into the garden with Mary before 
luncheon; and in the afternoon she rode with. 
Cecil and her brother. One of Cecil's first en- 
quiries was ' How she had got on with Mary?' 

'Very well,' said Ellen, restrained by Lord 
John's presence from saying more. 

'I am glad of it,' continued Cecil; 'for few 
people do. I don't for one. We used to be on 
easy terms; but either I am becoming more fri- 
volous, or she more austere. I am inclined to 
think the latter; and I have an uncomfortable 
impression that she is on her guard with me, and 
not as open as she used to be.' 

'How long has she lived with you?' asked 
Ellen. 
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4 Two or three years. How long is it, 
Johnny?' 

' Three years next Christmas,' he answered 
briefly. 

* Johnny ought to know,' said his sister, 'for 
her coming was an era in his life. She took up 
the position of an elder sister, though there are 
very few months between them; and discovering 
that his education had been neglected, she taught 
him French and German, to read Shakespere, and 
to knit stockings. But latterly, Johnny, your 
studies have been neglected, and you are no 
longer great allies.' 

4 Mary pronounced my education complete,' 
Lord John replied, 'so she turned me adrift. 
She shall see how I can shift for myself.' During 
the discussion he had amused himself by spurring 
and checking his horse, until the spirited animal 
was fretted into almost ungovernable impatience; . 
and Cecil proposed a gallop over the turf. 

'I shall be delighted,' said Lord John. 4 It 
was just such turf, on such a breezy day, which 
procured the happiness of my first introduction to 
Miss Kerr.' 

Ellen's colour rose, but it was with indigna- 
tion, not with pleasure; for she knew how much 
the gallant speech was worth. Still she enjoyed 
her ride, finding opportunity enough to speculate 
upon Hugh's introduction to Rose Cottage, which 
must by this time be over; for Lord John was 
silent and out of spirits, so that his attentions 
were not very oppressive. 

' In here, Ellen,' Cecil said, as they approached 
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some lodge gates, on their return. ' This is Alban 
Manor; and we mean to call, if you have no 
objection.' 

Ellen, suspecting that she was to be presented 
to Lady Woodville, for her inspection and ap- 
proval, had a very strong objection; and she 
asked whether they made a daily visit to the 
Manor. 

'Oh, no!' said Cecil, enjoying her reluctance. 
'But I promised Aunt Woodville a sight of you; 
and it would be cruel to disappoint her.' 

4 Then we shall have to dismount, and I am 
rather tired already.' 

' I dare say my aunt will send you home in her 
carriage, or, at all events, I can promise you the 
refreshment of a cup of tea,' said Lord John; 
and as the gates were already thrown open, 
Ellen followed her companions without further 
demur. 

'I am fond of the place,' said Cecil; 'but 
Johnny will find plenty to do when he succeeds.' 

'Yes,' said Lord John. 'My first act will 
be to demolish the fence, and that ingeniously 
ugly belt of firs, in which my aunt takes such 
delight.' 

'Ellen looks horrified,' observed Cecil; 'but as 
Aunt Woodville is very old and infirm — years 
older than Papa — there is nothing very shocking 
In anticipating the course of nature.' 

' It would shock me less if she were young and 
likely to live,' replied Ellen. 

'I don't quite catch the idea,' said Cecil, 
laughing; 'but I have no doubt it is a very 
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pretty refinement, and as I have practically the 
greatest respect for my Aunt's nerves, I must 
suggest our coming up to the hall-door at a more 
sober pace.' 

It was a pretty place, not so trim and stately 
as Houghton Court, but with more natural beauty; 
and as a turn of the road disclosed the first view 
of the house, Ellen eagerly exclaimed, ' Oh, 
Cecil, it is a real old manor-house! I like this 
much better than Houghton.' 

* So does Johnny,' replied Cecil, with a demure 
significance, which made Ellen regret that she 
had suffered any expression of admiration to 
escape her. 

'It is a more attaching place,' added Lord 
John. ' The broad terraces and trim alleys at 
Houghton seem only meant for the days of 
powder and hoops.' 

'I like the Houghton terraces,' said Ellen, 
cautiously. 

* There are great capabilities for a terrace 
here,' said Cecil; 4 but my aunt thinks it a dan- 
gerous innovation, and is certain that some of the 
children would throw themselves over the balus- 
trade, though no such casualty ever occurred at 
Houghton.' 

They were ushered into the room where Lady 
Woodville sat, the picture of a feeble old age. 
A screen was placed so as to shield her chair 
from any insidious draughts; and before her 
visitors emerged from behind it, they heard her 
querulous voice uplifted to correct the reader, 
who was wading through the columns of the 
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Morning Post without interest or discrimination. 
'Not Wal-dfe-grave, as I have told you twenty 
times; make two syllables of the name, without 
minding how it is spelt/ 

' We have brought you a visitor, Aunt Wood- 
ville,' said Lord John, coming forward; and it 
was evidently a welcome interruption, and the 
reader was summarily dismissed. 

'I had given you up,' she said; 'it is almost 
six o'clock.' 

* Yes; but we shall still be able to get home in 
time for dinner,' said Cecil. 

'For one of your unwholesome eight o'clock 
dinners,' said her aunt. ' Lady Calton will never 
believe me that late hours are very bad for young 
people, as well as riding in the evening air. But 
there is no use talking.' 

'Not just now, Aunt Emma,' said Lord John, 
with gay good humour, ' for Miss Kerr is waiting 
to be introduced to you.' 

'I did not understand that Miss Kerr was 
here,' said Lady Woodville. ' Come close to me, 
my dear. My sight is so bad, that you must 
excuse me for not noticing you before.' 

Ellen shyly advanced, and submitted to a close 
inspection, which Lady Woodville ended by im- 
printing a kiss on each of her glowing cheeks. 
' And now, my dear,' she added, ' sit down and 
talk to me in as distinct a voice as you can, for 
my hearing is not good.' 

Ellen meekly sat as she was desired; but her 
appealing glance moved Cecil to interpose in her 
favour. 'Ellen is tired, Aunt Woodville; and 
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she had better not talk until she has had the cup 
of tea I asked Bellamy to bring her.' 

' You see I was right in saying you had taken 
too long a ride,' said Lady Woodville, compla- 
cently. ' Johnny can talk to me while Miss Kerr 
is resting.' 

Ellen accordingly exchanged places with Lord 
John, who did not feel the same embarrassment 
in complying with his aunt's wishes. ' Have you 
had any visitors to-day, Aunt Woodville?' 

'Mary was here for an hour, very kind and 
attentive as usual; and she offered to read me the 
papers; but I would not let her do so, as she 
seemed to have a cough.' 

'Has Mary a cough?' said Lord John, quickly. 

'She would not allow it herself; but young 
people are so careless about health. She cer- 
tainly coughed more than once, and I observed 
she looked pale.' 

'Poor Mary,' said Cecil, aside to Ellen; 'that 
cough will ring in my aunt's ears for weeks to 
come, involving three notes of enquiry and a box 
of lozenges.' 

'Did Mary tell you,' Lord John asked again, 
' how I am to dispose of my time when Houghton 
is deserted?' 

' Yes, my dear; and at first I was quite against 
it, but Mary persuaded me that it was a good 
plan. She says that Colonel Oliphant is so steady 
and careful, that there is no danger of any acci- 
dent out shooting, or that he will choose damp 
lodgings. And then, as she says, the near neigh- 
bourhood of the Miss Kerrs is a great attraction.' 
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* A very great attraction,' repeated Lord John, 
with an impatient flourish of his riding switch, 
which disturbed his aunt's nerves; and they were 
only soothed by some interesting item of neigh- 
bourly gossip. By the time Ellen had finished 
her cup of tea, it was necessary to return home; 
and she escaped with nothing more embarrassing 
than an impressive leave-taking, and the hope of 
a speedy meeting. But Lord John and his sister 
assured Lady Calton, on their return, that they 
had never seen Lady Woodville so gracious tc 
any one on a first acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

All beauty and all life he was to her: 
She question'd not his love, she only knew 

That she loved him, and not a pulse could stir 
In her whole frame bnt quiver'd through and through 

With this glad thought, and was a minister 
To do him fealty and service true, 

Like golden ripples hasting to the land 

To wreck their freight of sunshine on the strand. 

Lowell. 

WITH something of relief, and something 
akin to sadness and regret, Ellen opened 
her eyes to the consciousness that the last morn- 
ing of their stay at Houghton Court was come. 
She must ever feel an interest in her sunny 
chamber, in which such new and strange sensa- 
tions of delight were first awakened — in some 
sort associated with the white furniture of the 
room, the running pattern on the walls, and the 
spray of jasmine which her hand had idly 
grasped when her thoughts were busy with the 
words and smiles which had called the colour 
to her cheeks, or made her heart beat more 
quickly. There was no attempt now to discover 
the nature of her sentiments; Ellen knew that 
she loved Hugh Oliphant; but with shrinking, 
maidenly bashfulness, she hid her face, nor dared 
to ask how much. She lived only in the happi- 
ness of the moment. 
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It was a fine morning; and Ellen sprang up to 
keep her appointment with Mary, who waited for 
her on the terrace, and waited alone, for Lord 
John kept his word, and went no more to the 
daily service. Their walk was a silent one; 
something was said of Lady Woodville, some- 
thing of Harriet's marriage; and at length Ellen 
ventured to repeat the question to which Lord 
John had failed in getting a reply, whether Mary 
was to accompany Lady Calton to London. 

* No,' she replied; ' 1 have settled to stay with 
Mademoiselle and the children. But I dare say 
I shall hear of you sometimes from Cecil.' 

' Or from Lord John,' said Ellen, hastily; and 
then colouring and hesitating, from a conscious* 
ness that she had spoken indiscreetly. 

' That is not likely,' rejoined Mary. * Is the 
country round Rose Cottage at all like this ?' 

Not even the consciousness of indiscretion 
could reconcile Ellen to this sudden change of 
subject; for now that the plunge was made, she 
was inclined to go on, and disabuse Mary's mind 
of the impression that she had any wish to en- 
courage Lord John's fickle attentions to herself. 
But Mary's resolute calmness checked her in- 
clination for such an attempt, and she was forced 
to follow her lead, and discuss the beauty of the 
Sussex Downs. 

Cecil followed them into church after the ser- 
vice had begun, informing Ellen that she never 
thought of going until she saw her on the 
Terrace. 

( The prospect of a last walk with you was 
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irresistible,' she added, as they came out; ' espe- 
cially as Johnny was not there, which was very 
ungallant of him, but all in favour of enjoying 
your society. Good morning, Mr. Lowther; Miss 
Mortimer tells me that the school goes on charm- 
ingly, and I hope to have time to take a class 
when my sister's marriage is over.' 

The grave clergyman bowed his acknowledg- 
ments and passed on ; and Lady Cecil's promises, 
made with such courtly grace, weighed more in 
his estimation than all Miss Mortimer's perform- 
ance. 

' Who is to marry them ?' Ellen asked presently. 

' Not our funereal friend,' replied Cecil, glancing 
at Mr. Lowther's retreating figure; ' Sir Charles 
keeps some brother or cousin who comes into play 
on the occasion. I am shocked to say, that all 
through the second lesson I was arranging the 
ceremony. The chancel is so distressingly poky.' 

* O Cecil!' said Ellen; but Cecil did not express 
any contrition for the flippancy, only observing 
that she was obliged to look whose lips moved, 
before she could determine whether the reproof 
was spoken by Ellen or Mary. 

The whole family assembled on the hall-steps 
to take leave of Norah and Ellen, Lord John only 
tarrying behind the others to select the choicest 
flowers from the conservatory as a last offering. 
Mademoiselle's parting words to ce cher M. Guil- 
laume were, perhaps, the most affecting, but 
nothing could be more cordial than Lady Calton's 
embrace, to which Ellen submitted with an uncom- 
fortable consciousness that it was given on false 
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pretences, from a conviction that they would ere 
long stand in closer relations to each other. Ellen 
was only eager to he gone, for any lingering 
regret was lost in anticipation of the meeting 
which awaited her in Brighton. 

' We have had a delightful visit,' said Norah, 
emphatically, as they drove off. Ellen assented, 
but rather absently; and her sister-in-law decided 
that she was pondering over Lord John's last 
words, alluding to their next meeting on the first 
of September. 

It was Colonel Oliphant who opened the house- 
door when the carriage drew up in the Marine 
Parade; and he came out to say that they must 
not go straight to their own lodging, as his 
sister was impatient to hear their news. 

' And I to hear yours,' said Norah. ' Was your 
expedition to Rose Cottage successful ?' 

* Quite successful,' he replied ; ' everything is 
settled, and I have engaged lodgings at the Oaks 
— is not that the name of the farm-house ?' Hugh 
added, as he gave his hand to Ellen to help her 
to alight. 

' Did you see my children ?' inquired Norah. 

' And my ferrets ?' added Phil. 

' Yes, I saw all the inhabitants of Rose Cottage. 
I was most hospitably received; and Miss Anne 
Kerr went with me to the Oaks.' 

'Did she really?' said Phil, twisting his fea- 
tures into an expression of comical amazement. 
'How very kind of her! Did you go together in 
the one horse chay, and did she give you any 
good advice ?' 
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' Yes, Phil; she advised me to bring my horse 
on your account.' 

Phil, a little disconcerted, declared that it must 
have been Aunt Kate's suggestion. 

4 No, I assure you it was Aunt Anne. She 
showed great anxiety about your amusement; and 
consulted me about the best place for putting up a 
swing.' 

' A low style of thing,' observed Phil; *I pre- 
fer catering for my own amusements. However, 
it shows good intentions at any rate, and proves 
that I was right to plague her. It would be long 
enough before she thought of putting up a swing 
for Willy.' 

' Hugh has not told you his designs on poor 
Mamma,' said Mrs. Aymer. 

* I do not know why Janet should pity her,' 
rejoined Hugh, ' for I am sure my mother will 
enjoy the plan when it is properly put before her. 
You must know, that when I discovered that the 
rooms would accommodate a lady, it occurred to 
me that they would suit my mother, who would 
thus be within reach of the Aymers without going 
to Brighton, which she particularly dislikes. So 
without giving her any time for indecision, which 
would only discompose and flurry her, I mean to 
run to Edinburgh myself, and bring her back 
with me.' 

' It is a very pleasant plan,' said Norah; c and 
you carry it out with a mixture of despotism and 
dutiful consideration which are extremely edi- 
fying.' 

Ellen said nothing; and it was possibly because 
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Phil sat beside her, that Hugh turned round to 
demand his opinion. 

' It is all very dutiful and proper/ replied Phil; 
' it was news to me that you keep a mother ; and 
as I suppose she cannot be very young, she is 
not likely to interfere with my claim to the 
chesnut.' 

' How can you say such things, Phil V said 
Ellen, colouring. 

' And how can you distress yourself about what 
he says!' said Hugh; 'no one can suppose his 
parents and guardians to be responsible.' 

' Ellen is of an anxious disposition,' observed 
Norah; * I disowned such responsibility long 
ago.' 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Love, subordinating the many to the one, teaches as 
science before we are aware: we have entered, without 
knowing it, on a new life, and feel that we are less chil- 
dren than we thought ourselves. 

H. J. Thurston. 

TTlHIS fine Sunday morning is wasted in 
Brighton, is it not, Miss Kerr,' said Hugh, 
as he came in on the following morning, to find 
her in the act of making tea. Norah had not yet 
come down, but the two boys sat cross-legged on 
the sofa, learning the collect for the day. 

Ellen scarcely raised her eyes to return his 
greeting, and Colonel Oliphant continued: 

' Does it not make you regret Houghton ?' 

' Not at all,' she replied, now looking up with 
a bashful smile. 

'Dear me!' said Phil as though in soliloquy, 
and with an air of unconscious innocence; ' I 
wonder why not.' 

Ellen coloured, and Hugh said sharply: 

' Really, Phil, your impertinence is intolerable. 
You had better learn your lesson.' 

Phil was too much surprised by the rebuff to 
venture more than a glance of defiance; but 
Willy's loyal devotion to his elder brother 
prompted him to remark, that 'Phil had often 
said much worse things, and Colonel Oliphant 
had only laughed.' 
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' Phil may say what he pleases when his opinion 
is asked,' rejoined Hugh; ' but it is very ill-bred 
to be always putting in his word when other 
people are talking.' 

* Of course,' retorted Phil ; ' little boys should 
only speak when they are spoken to, or little 
girls either. That is one of the rules at Dragon's 
Den, and it is very rigidly observed. You will 
never hear Aunt Ellen open her lips except to 
say, ' Yes, please,* or ' No, thank you,' in a pretty- 
behaved voice, and that very seldom, for she 
drinks tea with us when company come to a late 
dinner. But she is allowed to bring her sampler 
into the drawing-room in the evening; or some- 
times, when she is a good girl, to come to dessert.' 

There was a foundation of truth in those words 
which made Ellen feel angry and ashamed; and 
she turned to the window to conceal the rising 
tears. Hugh instantly followed her, and said, in 
a voice so low and hurried as to be almost in- 
audible, 'I must entreat you to believe that no 
altered circumstances can change — ' But the 
entreaty, whatever it might be, was cut short by 
Norah's entrance; and as it had not availed to 
restore Ellen's composure, she remained in the 
window, while Colonel Oliphant hastily retreated. 

'What is the excitement out of doors?' said 
Norah, coming up to Ellen with a kiss; and then, 
finding her cheek wet with tears, she added, in a 
different tone, 'My dear child, what is the 
matter?* 

'Nothing — only Phil has been teazing me,' 
•aid Ellen, smiling through her tears. 
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'Your hopeful son requires an extinguisher, 
Mrs. Kerr,' added Colonel Oliphant. 

' I am quite aware of it; but I have never been 
able to ascertain the mode of putting it on/ said 
Norah. 

' And I don't advise any one else to try,' said 
Phil, with a cool audacity which Ellen found 
cause to remember. She felt that he might 
indeed prove a dangerous enemy; and she was 
glad to divert his thoughts by observing that 
breakfast was ready. 

' May I stay?' said Hugh, sitting down, and 
assuming that consent was granted; ' your tea is 
so much better than my sister's.' 

' And it will be particularly good this morning,' 
said Phil, ' for Aunt Ellen was so busy talking to 
you, that she left the lid of the tea-pot open, as 
wise Willy discovered when five minutes' worth 
of steam had escaped.' 

'Not above a minute and a half,' said the 
accurate Willy. 

Ellen's rising colour was screened from obser- 
vation by the friendly tea-urn, and Colonel Oli- 
phant did not look the least disconcerted; he 
merely remarked that he rather preferred cold 
tea. 

' Do you hold to your intention of going down 
to Edinburgh?' Norah asked, presently. ' It will 
be mortifying if you have, after all, to return 
without Mrs. Oliphant.' 

* I am not at all uneasy,' said Hugh. ' I shall 
give my mother no time for vacillation; and you 
may rely on our appearance at the Oaks in good 
time on Monday week.' 
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' The old lady must be well broke in,' observed 
Phil: 'I dare say I shall be able to pick up a 
wrinkle or two when I see you together.' 

' Really, Phil,' said his mother, ' you are a little 
too outrageous this morning.' 

' I will take myself off,' retorted Phil, * if my 
company is not agreeable. Come on, Willy: the 
east wind has got into the house, and it may be 
pleasanter out of doors.' 

'Do you know, Nelly,' said Norah, 'that 
Colonel Oliphant's spirited proceedings have in- 
fected me. What do you think of giving up our 
lodgings to-morrow, and making our appearance 
at Rose Cottage a week before we are expected?' 

Ellen eagerly assented. She had begun to 
regard the week employed by Colonel Oliphant in 
his journey to Edinburgh as an unprofitable in- 
terval, and the days would slip by more quickly 
at home. Besides, she was really anxious to see 
her sisters again, and she was young enough to 
enjoy the idea of taking them by surprise. 

It was a very happy day. Hugh lingered until 
it was time to prepare for church, re-appeared 
when they set out to walk there, and walked with 
them again between services on the Esplanade. 
Though he spoke little to Ellen, she instinctively 
felt that she was never absent from his thoughts; 
and she was so perfectly and yet so quietly 
happy, that Norah remarked her silence, and flat- 
tered herself that she was not a little depressed 
by the separation from Lord John. 

Monday morning dawned in hurry, and confu- 
sion; and when Hugh looked in after breakfast, 
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he found the room already divested of all signs of 
habitation, except the desk at which Norah sat, 
surrounded by bills and small change. ' Butter 
eighteenpence a pound,' she said, scarcely raising 
her head to return his morning greeting; 'I sup- 
pose that is all right.' 

'For the producer,' rejoined Hugh: 'the con- 
sumer may perhaps think it all wrong.' 

Norah put her hands to her ears with a despair- 
ing gesture. 'Please, Colonel Oliphant, do not 
enter on the abstract principles of free trade. My 
head is in such a worry of accounts; and I shall 
come to dire disgrace at Rose Cottage, if I cannot 
tell the price of beef and butter. It is all so 
unlike our Cape house-keeping, where we buy 
bullocks by the score, and grow our own wheat.' 

'I see you are busy,' said Hugh; but instead 
of drawing the natural inference from this re- 
mark, that he was only in the way, he sauntered 
to the next table, and asked by what train they 
were going. 

' By the 2.45. By the way, Colonel Oliphant, 
I thought you were to have gone early; at least, 
you bade us good-bye last night.' 

* Only provisionally. I may as well go by your 
train, as I have nothing to do in London, and 
only want to catch the evening express. Can I 
do anything for you in the mean time ?' 

'Nothing, thank you. At least, unless you 
like to help Ellen and the boys, who are packing 
the books in the dining-room.' 

It was & welcome suggestion, and especially 
when Colonel Oliphant found Ellen alone. She 
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rose in some confusion; on which Hugh remarked, 
' I am glad, Miss Kerr, that you look conscious 
that is not fitting work for you. Give me your 
place.' 

' No, thank you. I am not tired, and the boys 
helped me a good deal.' 

' But since they have deserted you, you must 
not refuse my help. You need have no scruple,' 
Hugh added, with a half-smile; * Mrs. Kerr has 
sanctioned the proceeding.' 

' Then will you please put in these things on 
the floor, and I can finish the packing up-stairs?' 

* Certainly not,' said Hugh, decisively. * Have 
you never read of the merits of the division of 
labour? I shall want you to wrap up the books, 
and hand them to me as I am ready for them.' 

With a rosy blush, Ellen sat down to comply 
with the request; and Colonel Oliphant soon 
broke the embarrassing silence which ensued. * I 
don't think, Miss Kerr, that you have made a 
proper use of that pile of music books.' 

'No, Colonel Oliphant,' Ellen said, with 
naivete, 'but that was your fault; because you 
were always in the drawing-room when I wanted 
to practise.' 

' And do you think Miss Anne Kerr will see 
the force of that excuse?' 

'I shall not try,' replied Ellen, nervously 
twisting the cord round a parcel of worsteds into 
a triple knot. 

* Am I still so alarming?' Hugh continued; but 
Norah's step was heard, and Ellen sprang away, 
and darted up-stairs, to cool her flushed cheeks in 
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the solitude of lier own room, or perhaps to fix 
the crimson colour by dwelling on the words «d 
tones which still made her heart flutter. Why 
did he care for her so much, and seek to win hmr 
confidence? She who was so weak, so foolish, in 
every way so unworthy of him? 

Colonel Oliphant was gone when Ellen came 
down stairs, and Norah, still immersed in ac- 
counts, made no remark on the Assistance he had 
rendered her : but she did not altogether escape; 
for Phil capered into the room, decked with a 
fbofs cap and bells, which he had just bought as 
a token of his fraternal affection for Dora. ' You 
have got on finery in our absence,' he said, ' thanks 
to Colonel Oliphant. See what it is not to have 
red hair. It will be long enough before any one 
packs for me, to say nothing of the clashing of 
nosegays, invitations to noble houses, engagement 
of shooting-quarters without reference to par- 
tridges, and other eccentricities which breath fails 
me to mention.' 

' I must say, Phil,' retorted Ellen, with irrita- 
tion more natural than judicious, 'that yon dp 
wisely to cover your red hair with a fool's cap, 
for it fits you uncommonly well.' 

( Don't be in a wax,' Phil mildly rejoined; 
' you set Willy such a bad example.' 

When their preparations for departure w?oee 
concluded, Ellen and Norah went in to luachecp 
with the Aymers. Hugh was there, writing at * 
table in the corner, and exerting a passive resist- 
ance against his brother-in-law's attempts at 
hospitality. ' Do have some luncheon, OliphaBfc. 
Tou have a long journey in prospect.' 
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* Thank you, I mean to dine in town/ said 
Hugh, continuing to write. 

* There is no one so impracticable,' observed 
Norah, laughing; * I will see what can be dona. 
' Colonel Oliphant* I particularly request you to 
come and give me a glass of wine.' 

' In one moment, Mrs. Kerr. I am sure you 
will admit the prior claims of a letter to Oak- 
leigh.' 

4 Oh!' said Norah, a little disconcerted by the 
tone of slight satire; ' I suppose you are writing 
to announce Mrs. Oliphant's accession to your 
party.' 

' Of which poor Mamma is still unconscious/ 
observed Mrs. Aymer. ' I heard from her to-day, 
asking when we could join her in Edinburgh.' 

* I don't know why you should pity her,' said 
Hugh. 'I am sure my mother will enjoy the 
change; and your visit will come in very well 
when my leave expires at the end of the month.' 

'And so,' said Norah, with some surprise, 
'Mrs. Oliphant is to come all the way from Edin- 
burgh, exchanging her comfortable home for un- 
comfortable lodgings, that she may keep house 
with you for a month.' 

4 Hugh always contrives to get his own way/ 
observed Captain Aymer. ' And yet I should con*- 
sfder Mrs. Oliphant a remarkably strong-minded 
woman.' 

* That is a more unfortunate epithet than the 
last,' said Hugh in a tone of annoyance, which 
warned the rest of the party to let the subject 
drop. 
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Any pleasant anticipations which Ellen might 
have formed respecting their journey were dis- 
concerted by Phil, who chose his seat in the 
railway carriage between herself and Colonel 
Oliphant. Hugh was pressing in his offer to 
surrender the place by the window; but Phil, 
leaning back with his cane in his mouth, assured 
him that there was nothing to see, and his pre- 
sent position was more favourable for talking. 
And talk he did, not discouraged by Colonel 
Oliphant's brief replies ; while Ellen, afraid to 
give colour to the suspicions already entertained 
by her precocious nephew, turned her head away, 
and would only speak to Norah and Willy. 

' I cannot even laugh at my own jokes,' Phil 
at last said ruefully: 'we get out at the nest 
station, and my heart sinks as we approach Dra- 
gon's Den. How do you feel, Aunt Ellen?' 

Ellen made no reply; but when the train 
stopped, and Hugh had taken leave of the rest, 
he detained her hand for a moment longer than 
politeness demanded, while he said, in a low and 
tremulous voice: 

* I shall count the days to next Monday.' 

Ellen raised her blue eyes, glistening vtUsk 
tears, for one glance of shy and tender conft- 
dence, before she turned hastily away. 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

For many a grave and learned clerk, 
And many a gay unlettered spark, 
With curious touch examines me, 
If I can feel as well as he, 
And when I bend, retire, and shrink, 
Says, Well, 'tis more than one would think: 
Thus life is spent, oh! fie upon % 
In being touch' d, and crying don't. 

COWPSR. 

ELLEN'S home interests revived as they ap- 
proached Rose Cottage: she greeted their 
doctor and his high-trotting horse with an interest 
which she had never felt for him before; and she 
was quite excited by the discovery, that the gate 
leading to Wycherly Manor had been repainted 
in their absence. 

The sound of carriage-wheels brought the 
children to the nursery window, and there was a 
shout of triumph, followed by a pattering of little 
feet down the stairs, when Phil's remarkable pro- 
file was descried and recognised. The three aunts 
4oo& followed, and the meeting was very animated 
and happy: it was at least five minutes before 
Clara discovered that the noise made her head 
ache, or Anne observed that surprises were 
foolish things. The elders of the party presently 
repaired to the drawing-room; and as Ellen in- 
stinctively sought her old seat in the window, 
and her eye traced the familiar squares upon the 
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carpet, she felt as if the thoughts and hopes of 
the last few weeks most pass away like a dream, 
they seemed so little consistent with these asso- 
ciations. 

Something of the same feeling was expressed 
by Norah. 

' Really, 9 she said, ' it is difficult to believe that 
we have been away at all, when we come back 
to find everything unchanged, and know that yon 
have been leading the same life of regular uni- 
formity. Confess now that yon found it the least 
in the world dull, in contrast to our gay doings.' 

* On the contrary,' replied Anne, a little sen- 
tentiously; 'your account of the whirl in which 
others live, has only convinced me that ours is a 
more useful and happy life.' 

'And then the post gave quite an interest to 
the day,' said Kate: 'your letters were as good as 
a play or a novel. I mean,' she added, with a 
sudden consciousness of indiscretion, ' as good as 
an amusing story; for a novel implies heroes and 
heroines, and romantic adventures.' 

* We understand,' said Clara drily; and though 
Anne's short cough expressed disapprobation, she, 
as well as her sisters, glanced towards Ellen, who 
sat very still with glowing cheeks. 

' Nelly,* said Norah, ' will you run up and de- 
liver the unhappy baby from Phil, who is tor- 
menting him. Yon know why I have sent her,' 
she added, as soon as the door was closed; ' that 
I might warn you not to annoy Ellen by hints 
and allusions, just in order to see how she will 
take them.' 
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*It was Kate's mistake, and I only tried to 
mend it,' said Clara, to whom the admonition was 
chiefty addressed. 

' It was a terrible mistake,' said Kate remorse- 
fully; ' and I am sure I am the last who would 
willingly injure dear Ellen's brilliant prospects.' 

' I quite admit that hints and allusions on that 
subject are in very bad taste,' observed Anne; 
' but, at the same time, I must protest against in- 
dulging Ellen's already too sensitive temper.' 

* Allow me,' retorted Norah, with the impera- 
tive wilfulness which, sooner or later, was sure to 
prevail; ' allow me to lay down a few short rules 
for your guidance, by which alone this affair can 
he brought to a happy conclusion. Kate must not 
make mistakes; Clara must not try to mend them; 
Anne must never clear her throat; and if Ellen 
blushes — r which may occasionally happen after 
every precaution is taken — no one is to look that 
way.' 

Only Kate laughed; Clara smiled stiffly; and 
Anne did not smile at all. 

' Now, Anne,' said Norah, pleadingly, ' do you 
wish Ellen to be Lady John Oakleigh, or no?' 

' That depends,' said Anne, ' on the opinion I 
shall form of Lord John Oakleigh.' 
- Norah stamped her little foot in angry impa- 
tience. 

6 1 have told you that Lord John is perfection. 
But I know that you only say that to teaze 
me.' 

• ' Yes, indeed,' said Kate, who was hovering 
about in restless excitement; ' Anne was as pleased 
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as I was the day we heard of the invitation to 
Houghton/ 

' Allow me to answer for myself/ said Anne; 
and Kate sat down in abashed silence. 'I am 
willing to hope that Lord John is all that yon 
describe, bnt yon must admit that I have a right 
to judge for myself; and if I am satisfied on a 
personal acquaintance, I shall not refuse to en- 
trust Ellen's happiness to his care/ 

* But, Anne, you do not understand,' said Norah. 
'Lord John is not coming here to make your 
acquaintance, but to see as much as he can of 
Ellen; and if you throw obstacles in his way, and 
make her awkward and constrained, I will not 
answer for his constancy. Trust me this once: 
you cannot love Ellen more dearly than I do, nor 
wish her happiness more eagerly.' 

'I suppose you must have your own way as 
usual, Norah,' said Anne, with a grim and reluc- 
tant smile; and when Norah went up stairs to 
prepare for tea, she gave Ellen a free translation 
of the concession, informing her that Anne had 
resigned the authority of an elder sister, consider- 
ing that Ellen was now of an age to think and 
act for herself. Ellen looked incredulous, and 
did not feel herself a sufficiently free agent to 
transgress the rules of punctuality by waiting to 
inquire particulars. 

'That is a new acquisition, is it not?' said 
Clara, as Ellen's ring caught her eye; and Ellen 
explained that it was Norah's present. 

' I wonder at that,' said Clara: 4 it is extremely 
handsome, but not quite in Norah's style.' 
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4 Not frivolous enough?' said Norah: ' 1 would 
not trust my own taste, nor that of the Brighton 
jewellers, so I entrusted the commission to Colonel 
Oliphant; and I believe Ellen is quite satisfied.' 

' Quite satisfied,' repeated Ellen. 

6 As she would have been with the ring of a 
bed-curtain,' said Phil. 

' What do you mean, Phil?' said Kate: but 
Anne interposed before he could reply. 

* You should not encourage Phil's habit of in- 
truding his remarks uncalled for.' 

Concluding from Phil's grimaces that a retort 
was impending, Norah hastened to introduce an- 
other subject. 

' By the way, you have none of you told me 
what you thought of Colonel Oliphant.' 

Anxiously as Ellen had awaited this question, 
she was too nervous to listen to the reply; and 
turning hastily to Phil, she asked after the ferrets. 

'They are doing charmingly,' said Phil; 'but 
we must not both transgress the rule at Rose 
Cottage, that little boys and girls are to hear and 
not speak. Aunt Anne is speaking.' 

Aunt Anne had ceased to speak, however; and 
Ellen only gathered her opinion from Norah's 
rejoinder. 

' Well, I wonder that you did not take to him; 
and it is clear from that cautious answer that 
you did not. People who wait for a more inti- 
mate acquaintance to form their opinion, generally 
wait until their opinion is not worth having; and 
I always know whether I shall like or dislike a 
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person, before I have been five minutes in the 
room with him.' 

4 Ton seem to have become quite intimate in 
this three weeks' acquaintance,' observed Clan. 
' He quoted your opinion and Miss Kerr's, as he 
called Ellen, at every turn.' 

* Mine, perhaps,' replied Norah; ' but he must 
have exercised a vivid imagination to quote 
Ellen's, for she did not favour him with many 
words. He has not much to say to young ladies, 
though he and Ellen are on more easy terms than 
they were at the first dinner party.' 
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CHAPTEK XXm. 

Profess indeed I do not Cupid's art, 
But you, fair maids, at length this true shall find 

That his right badge is worn but in the heart. 
Dumb swans, not chattering pies, do lovers prove: 
They love indeed, who quake to say they love. 

Sib Philip Sidney. 

ON the following Monday afternoon, there was 
a solemn procession of the whole family from 
Rose Cottage to the Oaks, to make any hospitable 
arrangements which might be necessary for the 
comfort of the expected visitors. It was a pretty 
walk across the fields; and Norah was enchanted 
by the sight of the picturesque pile of farm-build* 
ings, and the house of discoloured and moss-grown 
brick; nor did she change her opinion when she 
entered the large, low kitchen. 

' I declare/ she said, ' that George and I will 
settle here when we have made our fortunes. 
Cannot you fancy George sitting in the chimney- 
corner V 

i Quite well,' said Phil; ' and how, if he escaped 
the ham in the chimney, he would knock his head 
against the beam in the ceiling every time he got 
up, or bury his face in the side of bacon — and 
how he would rub his eyes in a scared, absent 
way, as If it had never happened before.' 
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' Provoking boy,' said his mother; ' I thought 
it had been Anne or Ellen. Where are they 
all?' 

' The Griffin is in the dairy, guarding the in- 
terests of the Phoenix, and insisting that he shall 
hare his cream and batter at the market price. 
And the others have gone up stairs/ 

Norah followed them, and she found Kate and 
Ellen pushing the chairs about, with the endea- 
vour to give the room a more inhabited air. 
Willy was indulging the little girls with a sight of 
the shell cottages and china figures which adorned 
the mantel-shelf; and Clara sat in the window, 
and said languidly, that nothing could make a 
lodging in a farm-house look comfortable. 

' I don't agree with you at all,' said Norah; ' I 
would rather live in the kitchen, for that polished 
grate is a sadly modern innovation; but it will 
not look so ill if we clear away the cut paper. 
We must send an arm-chair and some books, fill 
the jars with flowers, and charge Mrs. Worsley 
to have tea ready, and a small wood fire burning, 
and the west window open, if it is a sunny even- 
ing. And then we shall see who will call it com- 
fortless.' 

Anne, who came in while Norah was express- 
ing her energetic intentions, demurred to their 
execution. She thought that the chairs of the 
house were sufficiently comfortable; that if Mrs. 
Oliphant wished for books, she would bring them 
with her; and that flowers were altogether a 
superfluity. Clara wondered what their neigh- 
bours would think of such officious cordiality; 
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and Kate, who held the eyes of Dornton in great 
awe, agreed with her that it would be a pity to 
do anything remarkable. But Norah laughed at 
their objections and went her own way with 
Ellen, who, very busy and happy, worked under 
her directions. 

All that day, Ellen's thoughts were full of the 
anticipated meeting on the morrow; but it was 
not until the morrow that the meeting was de- 
ferred. The evening had closed in, the rain was 
pattering on the windows, and Anne repeated for 
the third time, that it was time for the children 
to go to bed; a suggestion which Norah could not 
or would not hear, because she was engaged in 
helping Phil to cheat them and Aunt Ellen in a 
noisy game at dominoes. A ring at the door- 
bell passed unnoticed, and no one was prepared 
for Colonel Oliphant's entrance. Norah rose 
hastily and upset the dominoes, and Ellen bent 
down in search of them, an occupation which 
might hide or excuse her glowing cheeks. How 
he greeted the rest of the party, she could not 
tell, but very soon he stood by her side. 

' That is a very engrossing and troublesome 
search, Miss Kerr. You ought to leave it to Phil 
or Willy.' 

Phil betrayed no intention of forsaking his 
perch on the back of a chair; but as Willy and 
Dora dived under the table, Ellen raised her head, 
and suffered Hugh to take a hand which slightly 
trembled in his grasp. 

* It was energetic of you to come here to-night,' 
said Norah. ' Anne, will you not ring to have 
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tea brought in? Colonel Oliphant must want some 
after hit wet walk.* 

' No, thank yon, it is scarcely raining, and we 
had tea before I started.' 

* And yon hare really brought Mrs. Oliphant T 
said Norah. 

4 Yes, she was delighted to come; and still more 
since she has seen our lodgings, which your kind 
care has so much embellished.' 

4 Ellen and I did what we could to make them 
habitable/ rejoined Norah; 'and we shall come 
orer early to-morrow morning to judge of the 
effect, and be introduced to Mrs. Oliphant.' 

Between Norah and Hugh the dialogue was 
carried on, but with no great ease before so many 
silent spectators; and he presently took leave, 
only again addressing Ellen as he bade her good- 
night. 

' I conclude, Miss Kerr, that Lady Cecil has 
written to you that Oakleigh does not appear till 
to-morrow. I found a note from him to that 
effect.' 

Ellen coloured and hesitated; and Kate, happy 
in her superior tact, afterwards observed, that it 
was inconsiderate of Colonel Oliphant to speak of 
Lord John in such a very marked way. No one 
guessed the real cause of her confusion. In this 
brief interview, there had been more of pain tbaa 
pleasure; she was angry with her want of setft- 
possession, and almost wished to recall the first 
days of their acquaintance, when no consciousness 
gave constraint to their intercourse. 

The door had scarcely closed, before Norah 
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took her sisters to task for their want of cor- 
diality. 

' I never saw a more chilling reception,' she 
said; * and Colonel Oliphant scarcely deserved it 
after his wet walk on the very first evening of 
his arrival/ 

' I was not aware that my manner was more 
formal than it usually is to a stranger/ said 
Anne. 

'Very likely/ retorted Norah, sancQy^ 'and 
you are not aware that your manner might lose 
all its formality without becoming unnecessarily 
demonstrative.' 

' Colonel Oliphant's own manner is not agree- 
able — so very decided,' observed Clara. 

'I do not think he means it,' said Kate; 'but 
very tall people are always alarming, especially 
in such a low room.' 

Norah laughed, and said there was something 
refreshing in Kate's illogical remarks. ' Still I 
maintain,' she added, 'that as he is not to be 
a permanent inmate of our low room, he ought, 
whether friend or stranger, to be hospitably re- 
ceived.' 

' Especially as it would be bad policy to offend 
any one who keeps good horses,' added Phil. 

For what cause, Ellen herself could not have 
told on the following morning; but she shed many 
tears when she went up to bed that night. In 
the morning, life was again smiling; and she was 
pleased, though a little fluttered, when Norah 
ruled that she must accompany herself and Anne 
on their early visit to Mrs. Oliphant. Anne 
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thought it unnecessary; but Norah quietly as- 
sored her that she could much more easily dis- 
pense with her own attendance; and the three 
set out together. Avoiding the farm -yard, which 
was more picturesque than pleasant walking, they 
approached the Oaks through the orchard, and 
there they found Colonel Oliphant and his mother, 
pacing a strip of gravel below the sunny south 
wall. 

Mrs. Oliphant was no longer young, but her 
tall figure was unbent; she moved with stately 
grace; and much beauty of form and countenance 
remained to atone for the traces stamped by age. 
In manner, as in person, she resembled a genera- 
tion which has nearly passed away; and her 
measured courtsey was too true and heart-felt to 
be considered formal. 

' If you had not come/ said Hugh, when Norah 
apologised for their early visit, ' we should have 
started in search of you. Oakleigh set out from 
Houghton at day-break, and rode the thirty miles 
across country before breakfast; and instead of 
being satisfied with his feat, he insists on going out 
shooting, so we were to take Rose Cottage on our 
way.' 

' That shows very laudable energy,' said Norah $ 
' and as you have not ridden the thirty miles, I 
do not understand your aggrieved tone.' 

' The energy of other people is often oppressive/ 
replied Hugh; ' and I had intended to have » 
quiet morning with my mother/ 

Lord John just then entered the orchard; his 
greeting was as cordial as Norah could desire, 
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and he singled out Ellen with marked attention. 
4 1 am so glad, so very glad to see 70a, Miss 
Kerr. It seems an age since we parted, though 
Cecil proved to me that it was only ten dayB.' 

' How is Cecil?' Ellen asked. 

* Very well, I believe; I have heard nothing to 
the contrary. Houghton has been like the Castle 
of Gloom since you went away; and I did not 
breathe freely until I left the lodge gates behind 
me. This place is delightful.' 

i How is Miss Mortimer?' Ellen asked again, 
in hopes that the question might subdue his ex- 
cessive satisfaction, which was embarrassing to 
herself, and, she fancied, not particularly pleasing 
to Colonel Oliphant, who walked behind with 
Anne in rather ominous silence. 

'I really do not know,' Lord John answered, 
carelessly; 'she has been in her own room for a 
week, but I do not believe there is much the 
matter with her. Which of your sisters is that? 
No one has vouchsafed an introduction.' 

6 My sister Anne,' said Ellen. 

' Oh!' returned Lord John, with a look of 
amusement; ' the heroine of Phil's legends?' 

Ellen assented with an involuntary smile; and 
Lord John turned to Anne, who received his ad- 
dresses with a serene graciousness, fully appre- 
ciated by those who knew her best; and Norah 
afterwards declared that she had exercised great 
self-control in not patting her on the back then 
and there, to mark her approval of such unwonted 
urbanity. 
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' We are losing the best of the day, Oakleigh, 
if you really want any shooting/ said Hugh. 

'I am ready/ answered Lord John; 'but as I 
understand Bose Cottage to lie on the way 9 we 
may walk back together.' 

* Probably/ said Hugh, 'Mrs. Kerr and her 
sisters will prefer going into the house to rest 
before walking home.' 

'They can answer for themselves,' rejoined 
Lord John, gaily; and he appealed to Ellen fir at> 
who looked uncomfortable, and left it to Norah 
to reply. 

' I am the worst walker of the three, and I am 
not the least tired. And I think, Anne, you 
wished to get home in good time.' 

Thus, then, it was settled; Lord John went 
back to the house to see about the guns, and 
Ellen for the first time found courage to address 
Colonel Oliphant. ' Phil is quite prepared to act 
as amateur gamekeeper.' 

'What nonsense!' said Anne, sharply. 'It is 
quite out of the question that Phil should go 
with them. He would get into all sorts of 
mischief.' 

Ellen coloured and remained silent; but Hugh 
said, with composure, ' It would be a pity to dis- 
appoint Phil, and I will engage to keep him out 
of mischief. But I suppose I must obtain Mrs*. 
Kerr's sanction.' 

Norah's consent was readily given; in fact, as 
she said philosophically, it would be useless to, 
refuse anything on which Phil's mind was set,. 
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since he was certain, sooner or later, to have 
his own way. Anne made no farther protest; 
but Ellen felt that Colonel Oliphant was not 
in greater favour for this defiance of her 
authority. 

Ellen was more annoyed than she had ever 
been before, by the nature of Lord John's atten- 
tions to her in their walk across the meadows. 
Once before she had been misled by a homage 
he always rendered to youth and beauty; but 
now she felt that it was no idle flirtation, and 
that he was hurried on by a restless desire to 
forget in a fresh attachment the disappointment 
he so keenly felt. Ellen tried to repel him; but 
with all her efforts, her shy reluctant smiles and 
timid answers were not very repulsive, and no 
one came to her assistance. Hugh walked be- 
tween Anne and Norah in unsociable and moody 
silence, which must confirm any prejudice against 
him; and Ellen's heart swelled at the implied 
suspicion. ' He might trust me,' she thought, ' as 
I trust him, now and ever.' 

Phil, who was on the look-out for the sports- 
men, joined them on the high road; and they did 
not go up to the house, much to the disappoint- 
ment of Kate and Clara, who were obliged to 
content themselves with the glimpse they could 
obtain of Lord John from the drawing-room 
window. 

' And now, Anne,' said Norah, eagerly, as soon 
as Ellen left the room, ' what do you think of our 
hero?' 

*I like him very much,' replied Anne. *I 
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cannot doubt his attachment to Ellen, and I sin- 
cerely trust he will make her happy.' 

' And I like you very much/ said Norah, her 
eyes bright with pleasure, 'for speaking your 
mind freely and without reserve. I have every 
hope that the day which makes Ellen Lady John 
Oakleigh will transform you into a mundane and 
pleasant woman.' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Hera, mein Hera, was soli das geben? 

Was bedranget dich so sehr? 
Welch ein fremdes, nenes Leben! 

Ich erkenne dich nicht mehr. 
Weg ist alles, was da liebtest, 
Weg, warum da dich betrabtest, 

Weg, dein Fleiss and deine Bah' — 

Ach, wie kommst da nur daza? 



ORAH had decreed that they must dine late, 



-L^ in order to give Lord John the opportunity 
of dropping in whenever he was so inclined; for 
her confidence in the ardour of his attachment 
did not go so far as to assume that he could forego 
a late dinner, for the pleasure of sitting beside 
Ellen at tea. Accordingly, the sisters were as- 
sembled at half-past six; and beginning to feel 
justified in wondering if any mischance had oc- 
cured to Phil, when he and the two gentlemen 
entered the room. Anne graciously accepted 
Lord John's offering of game, though her atten- 
tion was distracted by an indignant sense of the 
liberty taken by Hugh in taking possession of her 
own chair, and proceeding to set up a flirtation 
with the two little girls, who sat on either side of 
Ellen in white frocks and broad sashes. The 
general hum of talk gave Ellen courage to inform 
Hugh of his mistake. 



Goethe. 
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' If you do not mind moving, Colonel Oliphant, 
that is my sister's chair/ 

4 1 do not at all mind,' he replied, instantly 
rising. ' I quite approve of a vested interest in 
chairs, though not, as you may remember, in 
square pews. Which shall be mine?' he added, 
stroking Dora's short curls. 

* That is the visitor's chair,' said Dora, pointing 
to the one in which Lord John reclined. 

* But since it is already occupied,' said Hugh, 
' you must make room for me on the sofa;' and 
disengaging the child from Ellen's side, he took 
her place. ' You will be glad to hear,' he con- 
tinued, 'that Phil behaved throughout the day 
with exemplary discretion.' 

* He only gets into mischief when he has 
nothing to do,' said Ellen; 'and he has been 
rather troublesome this week. Clara's donkey 
was the greatest sufferer, as he has amused him- 
self by enacting Sancho Panza.' 

' So he told us; but now he says that he has a 
soul above asses, and I am to send the chesnut to 
be exercised by him to-morrow. And may I send 
the pony for you ?' 

'If it is not inconvenient,' said Ellen. 

'It is very convenient,' replied Hugh; 'the 
pony also wants exercise.' 

Ellen did not object to be reminded th*t 
Colonel Oliphant had not brought his horses to 
the Oaks on his own account; and she thought 
Lord John's interruption very ill-timed. 'OH- 
phant,' he said, 'are you going back to dinner? 
Miss Kerr is so good as to say that I may stay, 
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shooting-coat and all; and I am really too tired 
to walk another step just now.' 

'Stay if 70a like, Colonel Oliphant,' added 
Phil, in a confidential whisper. ' Aunt Anne hu 
not asked you; but that is of no consequence. 
You need not stand on ceremony.' 

Ellen's colour rose as Phil pointed the slight, 
of which she was already so sensible; but Hugh 
was not disconcerted, and said quietly, 'Yes; I 
must go back to my mother, who has, I think, 
accepted Miss Kerr's invitation for to-morrow. 
I have arranged with your sister,' he added, as he 
shook hands with Anne, 'to send the horses for 
her and Phil at twelve.' 

Ellen was grateful for the consideration which 
spared her the embarrassment of announcing her 
intentions herself, and not grateful for Lord 
John's prompt rejoinder: ' My horse will carry a 
lady, if Miss Kerr prefers it.' 

* It is so high, and I am used to the pony,' said 
.Ellen. 

'If Ellen rides at all, she had better avail 
herself of Colonel Oliphant's offer,' said Anne, 
with a complacent sense of the discretion evinced 
by this decision. 

' So I think,' added Norah. ' We know Dia- 
mond to be discreet; and I should not feel equal 
confidence in a creature so tall and sleek as your 
brown horse, Lord John. Of course Ellen will 
.ride if she likes it; it is the best thing in the 
world for her.' 

' Fair play 's a jewel,' said Phil, with a knowing 
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wink. * You remember the nosegays. Aunt Ellen; 
this time it is Colonel Oliphantfs tarn/ 

4 You ought to go and dress, Phil/ Ellen re- 
plied, in angry confusion; and Phil sauntered out 
of the room with easy deliberation. 

Lord John took the bottom of the table at 
dinner, with Norah and Ellen on either side of 
him; and his first remark, though addressed to 
both, was only acknowledged by the former — 
' Oliphant is the oddest fellow!' 

* In what way?' said Norah. 

'You should have seen my reception this 
morning. I walked in before he and Mrs. Oli- 
phant had done breakfast. He scarcely looked 
up, did not take the trouble to introduce me to 
his mother, and said, in the driest possible voice, 
' What has brought you here so early?' I humbly 
represented that I enjoyed a long ride before 
breakfast, and that I had no wish to interfere 
with his plans; but he would not even condescen4 
to inform me why I was such an unwelcome 
object/ 

' I am sure,' said Norah, * that Mrs. Oliphant 
cannot have received you discourteously.' 

'No: but she is antique and formal, and I 
suspect the unremitting contemplation of Hugh's 
perfection leaves her small allowance for the 
foibles of other mortals. I am afraid she thought 
me frivolous when I confessed that I had never 
read Clarendon's Rebellion. How could you lend 
us Buch a stiff book, Miss Kerr?' 

' I think it very amusing,' said Ellen. But she 
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had in truth selected it because she remembered 
to have seen a volume in Colonel Oliphant's hand 
at Houghton. 

' I knew that it must be your choice,' continued 
Lord John, 'because of your name on the fly-leaf: 
6 Ellen Kerr, from Uncle William.' I read that 
three times over, but the learned Chancellor was 
too mighty for me. Do let me have another of 
your own books for my special reading; some- 
thing light and amusing, suited to my capacity.' 

'I have not many light books,' said Ellen: 
* there is the Parents' Assistant if you like.' 

'I should like nothing better. How well I 
remember reading Simple Susan with Mary 
under the old cedar in the garden, when we were 
both small children : it was on her first' visit to 
Houghton.' The words were spoken with a 
shade of sentiment, which was, however, ex- 
tremely transitory, and its recollection only in- 
duced him to display his admiration for Ellen 
more openly: he scarcely spoke to any one else, 
and he took care to claim the promised volumes 
of Parents 9 Assistant when he bade her good 
night. 

Colonel Oliphant's horses were at Rose Cot- 
tage next day at the appointed hour; and 
Ellen set out on her ride with an enjoyment 
which was heightened by the consciousness to 
whom she owed her pleasure. The fresh breeze, 
the clear sunshine, the springing turf, were 
praised in turn; but her expression of thought- 
ful, tremulous joy, betrayed that the source of 
happiness lay deeper than in these things. On 
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their return, Ellen drew up her reins at the cross- 
road leading from Rose Cottage to the Oaks, and 
Phil asked if she had forgotten the way home, or 
if Diamond knew his too well. 

'O no,' said Ellen; 'I was only wondering 
whether it wonld be worth while to ride up to 
the Oaks, and see whether Mrs. Oliphant under- 
stood Anne's message about the carriage.' 

'It was not very obscure,' said Phil; 'I may 
say, level to the meanest capacity. However, 
you mast know best, since yon have seen the 
old lady, and I have not.' 

* I wish yon would not make yourself so dis- 
agreeable,' said Ellen, as they turned up the lane; 
' there is no wit in being pert.' 

' Oh, you call that being pert, do you? I only 
said that she was old; and Colonel Oliphantfs 
mother cannot be very young, and age is venera- 
ble. You reflected on her capacity, by assuming 
that she could not understand the simple and 
obliging intimation that the carriage would be 
sent for her at half-past five.' 

Ellen took refuge in silence, and her com- 
posure was not restored by Mrs. Oliphanfs unext* 
pected appearance in the lane before they had 
advanced many paces. The old lady — for Phil 
was right, and she certainly deserved the title 
laid her hand on the pony's neck, and observed 
that Diamond looked quite proud of his burden, 

* We have come to see,' Phil said, with demure 
politeness, * whether you understood the message 
about the carriage.' 

* Yes, thank you : I shall be quite ready -at 
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half-past five. I wandered down the lane for the 
chance of meeting the shooters, as Hugh said 
tbey were to be home early. Have you seen any- 
thing of them?' 

' How should we?' rejoined Phil. ' Aunt Ellen 
said that one of the roads through the manor was 
too soft, and the other too hard; so we were 
reduced to the Downs.' 

* Which are the pleasantest, no doubt,' said 
Mrs. Oliphant, with a composure which might 
signify either unconsciousness or indifference to 
the insinuation, and which reminded Ellen of her 
son's manner in like cases. * I suppose,' she con- 
tinued, ' that it is not worth while asking you to 
dismount now; but you must come and spend a 
morning with me, and show me all pretty and 
accessible walks.' 

' I should like it very much,' said Ellen, rather 
abruptly turning her horse's head, because she 
was ashamed of her unnecessary blushes. She 
murmured a leave-taking, and rode away, re- 
proaching herself for such absurd shyness; and 
yet, on the whole, satisfied that she had made no 
unfavourable impression. 

Miss Smallwood and Miss Newby had walked 
tat from Dornton that afternoon, and were sitting 
with Anne when Ellen and Phil came in from 
their ride. Curiosity had possibly as much to do 
with the visit as civility; for the rumour of an 
intimacy between the Miss Kerrs and the two 
aristocratic young men who had taken lodgings 
at the Oaks, naturally gave rise to very interest- 
lag speculations; and Anne sat erect, and on the 
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defensive, parrying any leading questions by her 
impracticable answers. She said 'Yes' to the 
inquiry whether she was acquainted with the new 
comers; and, ' So I understand,' when Miss Newby 
believed Lord John Oakleigh to be the son of the 
Marquis of Calton. Baffled and fatigued by half 
an hour's intercourse of like character, the two 
ladies exchanged glances, and were on the point 
of taking leave, when Ellen's entrance was hailed 
as a diversion from which something might be 
gained. 

'I hope you have had a pleasant ride, 9 said 
Miss Newby. 

* I had no idea,' added Miss Smallwood, ' that 
Miss Ellen was such a rider.' 

'I am not such a rider,' said Ellen, lightly; 
* but I can ride a quiet pony, and I like it very 
much.' 

Anne inquired where they had been; and when 
Ellen mentioned the Mere Downs, Phil added, 
with a demure smile, * And round by the Oaks.' 

The audible rustling of Miss Newby's silk 
mantle betrayed her interest in this communica- 
tion; and while Anne looked grave, Ellen said 
quickly, and with heightened colour, 'Oyes; we 
came home that way, to ask if Mrs. Oliphant had 
understood about the carriage.' 

Anne said no more until the visitors had taken 
leave, after a vain attempt to obtain an opinion 
as to the propriety of leaving cards on Mrs. 
Oliphant; and then, as Phil made his exit by the 
window at the same moment, she said, with some 
dignity, * That visit to the Oaks might have been 
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spared, Ellen. That a young girl should put 
herself forward in order to attract attention, is 
indeed objectionable; and if Miss Small wood 
spreads idle gossip through Dornton, you have no 
one to thank for it but yourself.' 

The rebuke was received in silence, and with 
many hidden tears; and Ellen did not incur 
another for undue forwardness that evening. 
Passive and depressed, she submitted as before to 
be the object of Lord John's exclusive attentions : 
he read her extracts from his home letters, full of 
cordial messages to herself; he gave her his 
gloves to mend, and finally challenged the two 
boys to play at chess against himself and Ellen, 
a game which was prolonged throughout the even- 
ing. Hugh, meanwhile, talked to his mother and 
Norah, when not called on to reply to the spas- 
modic topics which Kate jerked out at intervals; 
and if not well-pleased with his position, he cer- 
tainly .exerted himself to conceal his dissatisfac- 
tion. He never once approached Ellen, nor 
addressed her, except to include her in the 
general good-night. And she, poor child, proved 
the mockery of such a wish, by watching through 
the hours of darkness amid tears and restless 
tossings of mind and body, upbraiding her own 
weakness, and endeavouring to restore the failing 
hope, that he whose love had seemed at once so 
strong and tender, was not now to turn away, 
and break the heart which ached and throbbed 
for the faintest token of affection. 

Days passed on with no more satisfactory 
result. Ellen felt, and in vain strove against, an 
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increasing constraint in her intercourse with Mrs. 
Oliphant; and after one or two attempts to bring 
them together, Hugh stood aloo£ with an air of 
haughty unconcern. Only once or twice, when 
Lord John was not by Ellen's side, he approached, 
and spoke to her with something of his old man- 
ner; and as her sad eyes lighted np with hope 
and grateful pleasure, his confidence appeared to 
be restored. But these moments were as rare as 
they were precious; and, for the most part, he 
maintained a chilling reserve, which justified the 
sisters in wondering for what purpose he came so 
often, when he had nothing to say; and even 
Norah admitted that if he did not soon descend 
from his altitudes, she must cease to consider him 
an acquisition to society. Ellen suffered in silence; 
and Norah, an unfailing authority in such matters, 
assured Anne that she had never seen her so' 
quietly happy. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

In des Menschen Brnst 

Liegt der Welten Voile. 
Liegt des Himmels Lust 

Und die Qual der Holle. 
Die Selbstsucht ist die Qual, 

Der Abgrund ist das Ich: 
Die Liebe ist der Strahl, 

Yersohnend Gott and dich. 



E morning, when Captain and Mrs. Aymer 



" came out from Brighton to spend a long day 
at the Oaks, Lord John invited himself to break- 
fast at Rose Cottage, so as to avoid the family 
meeting; and he made the meal so agreeable, that 
Anne lingered until she was summoned to attend 
to some household matter. Her departure was 
the signal for a general dispersion; but Ellen, 
who was dispensing crumbs to her robins from 
the open window, did not observe that Norah, as 
well as her sisters, had left the room, until she 
turned round to find herself alone with Lord 
John. A little disconcerted, and determined not 
to betray her confusion, Ellen busied herself in 
collecting the contents of Norah's work-box, which 
were left scattered on the table. 

'That pretty etfwt-case,' said Lord John, 're- 
minds me that I have always meant to consult 
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yon about my present to Harriet. The wedding- 
day is fixed, and I have done nothing about it.' 

* I don't know your sister's tastes well enough 
to decide,' replied Ellen; ' Cecil would be a better 
judge, or' — she hesitated a moment — 'or Miss 
Mortimer.' 

Lord John looked half-surprised, half-indig- 
nant, at the latter suggestion : * Mary is the last 
person I should think of consulting in the matter,' 
he answered; * she would probably recommend 
Fordyce's Advice to Young Women, or, The 
Whole Duty of Man. 9 

' You have no right to speak of Mary in that 
way,' said Ellen, quickly. 

' Did I say anything disrespectful? I merely 
implied that she was a pattern of perfection.' 

' But she is not a pattern of perfection in the 
sense you mean. You think her cold and hard, 
because she does what she thinks right, and — ' 

' And what, Miss Kerr?' said Lord John, very 
eagerly. 

But Ellen drew back, ashamed of having said 
so much. 

* I shall not say any more. If you, who have 
known Mary so long and so intimately, cannot 
understand her motives, I cannot enlighten you.' 

Still Lord John would have pressed for a fuller 
explanation, when the door opened to admit Phil's 
small person; and he said, with an air of mock 
contrition: 

* I hope I don't intrude.' 

'Not at all,' said Lord John; 'we were only 
talking of wedding presents.' 
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* Then, perhaps/ continued Phil, * you will con- 
tinue the subject at another time; for Captain 
Aymer is in the drawing-room, all alone with the 
Griffin, and he begged me, in an alarmed whisper, 
to send some one to the rescue. I don't wonder 
that he feels uncomfortable; for I intercepted him 
at the door, and warned him, that if Aunt Anne 
went on with her knitting, it would be a sign 
that she disliked him very particularly. So there 
she is, knitting away, and he scarcely venturing 
to open his lips.' 

* I will go the drawing-room,' said Ellen; ' and, 
Phil, run up and tell your mother that Captain 
Aymer is here.' 

Phil accordingly sprang up the stairs, and 
found Norah trying to devise some occupation in 
her own room, which might excuse her diplomacy 
in leaving Ellen with Lord John. 

' Oh! mother,' he said, breathlessly; 'you are 
wanted to see the Aymers: but first I must tell 
you, that the crisis has come at last. My sin- 
gular tact failed for once; and I interrupted Lord 
John just as he was promising Aunt Ellen the 
diamonds which belonged to his great grand- 
mother, on condition that she would wear them 
on their wedding-day.' 

' It is unlikely,' Norah said, composedly, * that 
the younger son could, with the best intentions, 
give away a family heirloom. But I wish your 
singular tact would induce you to hold your 
tongue.' 

Although Norah attached little weight to Phil's 
mischievous assertion, it was partly confirmed by 
Q 
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the confusion betrayed by Ellen's still glowing 
cheeks, while Lord John's manner was grave and 
pre-occupied. They were standing rather studi- 
ously apart; and Ellen gave her whole attention 
to Captain Aymer, attempting, with indifferent 
success, to keep pace with his cordiality, until 
Norah's entrance effected a diversion. Then little 
Dora came in, hanging her head, and lisping with 
childish coquetry, that Captain Aymer must be 
' quite shocked' to see her in her white pinafore; 
a remark which Norah of course repeated aloud, 
in order to provoke Anne's dignified displeasure. 

'Now tell me,' said Norah, when the first 
greeting was over, and Captain Aymer had sub- 
sided into more rational composure; ' had you any 
Cape letters by the last mail? There was some- 
thing not quite satisfactory in George's last letter; 
and I want to know whether any one has seen 
him, and mentions how he is looking.' 

' I rather think that Janet did hear from Mrs. 
Major Brown,' said Captain Aymer, dubiously. 

'You think f That means you are sure; and 
that there was some bad news. What did she 
say of George?' 

'Don't be alarmed, my dear Mrs. Kerr,' said 
Captain Aymer, in the soothing tone so well cal- 
culated to create irritation and uneasiness: ' it o 
of no consequence: I wish Janet was here, that i 
might know what to do. I suppose, however, 
that I had better tell you, or you will think it 
worse than it really is. There were some un- 
pleasant rumours about the South African Bank; 
and Mrs. Brown said that she was afraid you* 
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husband must have money lodged there, as he 
had been in town two or three times to inquire 
about it, and he looked worried and anxious.' 

. ' I felt sure that he was keeping something 
from me/ said Norah. ' And as if it would do 
any good! I shall go back to the Cape by the 
very next packet.' 

' Oh! Norah,' exclaimed Ellen, while her start- 
ing tears interfered with any more eloquent re- 
monstrance. 

* Surely,' said Anne, more sedately, * there is 
no need to decide in such haste.' 

But Norah, without heeding either sister, only 
demanded the letter which was the cause of her 
agitation. 

'I believe that Janet has it,' said Captain 
Aymer. ' I outstripped the rest of the party, in 
my impatience to see my young friends; but I am 
sure I wish I had stayed away.' 

As he spoke, Mrs. Aymer entered with her 
brother; and her collected manner, and the readi- 
ness with which she produced the letter in ques- 
tion, had rather a composing effect, though it 
contained nothing but the information already 
extracted from Captain Aymer. Still Ellen 
augured, even from her silence, that Norah's 
resolution was taken; and, in her distress, she 
appealed to Colonel Oliphant, forgetting the em- 
barrassment which had lately marked their inter- 
course. 

'Do you think,' she asked, raising her eyes 
with a winning confidence, ' do you think that 
there is any need for her to go?' 
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* I will try to think not,' Hugh answered, gently; 

* although, in ordinary cases, I should be inclined 
to consider that a wife's best place was by her 
husband's side in every trouble or anxiety/ 

* It has been such a different world since she 
came,' said Ellen: ' I cannot fancy what this place 
will be without her.' 

' If this place is distasteful — ' Hugh began, low 
and hurriedly, when Phil sidled up to them; an£ 
never had interruption seemed so unwelcome. 

' If you have leisure to attend, Colonel Oliphant, 
I should like to know whether you don't think 
that Captain Aymer has put his foot in it.' 

* I said that I was sorry, Phil,' said Captain 
Aymer. * I know that it was very awkward; and 
I wish I had stayed at Brighton, instead of letting 
out the truth in this way.' 

* Other people may wish so too,' retorted Phil: 

* and I should hope you were sorry. If Mamma 
and the children are drowned on the way back, as 
they probably will be, going to sea at the equinox, 
we shall know whose fault it is.' 

He left the room after this comfortable assu- 
rance; but Hugh found no opportunity of con- 
eluding his broken sentence. All parties present 
felt the expediency of bringing the visit to a close, 
and leaving the Kerrs to discuss their own family 
matters; and while Mrs. Aymer took leave of 
Norah, Lord John approached Ellen, and said, 
with unusual earnestness: 

* You must forgive me for troubling you with 
my affairs at such a moment; but do you really 
advise me to seek an explanation with Mary?' 
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' Ellen coloured deeply as she replied in the 

- same under tone: 

' I think it might be well.' 
And Norah, in the midst of her anxiety, did 
not allow the scene to escape her quick observa- 

> tion; and decided that her judicious encourage- 
ment was no longer required to bring that affair 
to a happy conclusion. 

1 When the sisters were alone, she repeated her 

determination to rejoin her husband, with an 
energy which left no room for remonstrance; and 
nothing remained but to discuss the arrangements 
involved in such a hurried departure. 

' If you do not hear of our ruin by the next 
mail/ Norah said, brightly, * as you will if that 
bank breaks, the boys must go to school at once; 
and where they are to spend the holidays, must 
be a matter for after consideration.' 

But that difficulty had secretly received its 
solution in her confident anticipation that Ellen 
would, before Christmas, be able to receive them 
in her own house. 

Ellen meanwhile, though busy in Norah's service, 
overlooking the children's wardrobe, and consoling 
Willy under the double blow of parting from his 
mother and going to school, found time to muse 
Over Colonel Oliphant's broken words, and to re- 
flect that Lord John's manner could not, after the 
explanation between them, interfere with a more 
perfect understanding. He could no longer con- 
tinue his unmeaning attentions to herself after 
admitting his attachment to his cousin. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Man begegnet rich: man trennt sich: man verliert 
sich : Das is das Leben. Der Mondsitchtigc. 

IN the busy days preceding Norah's departure 
no visitors were admitted; but Colonel Oli- 
phant and Lord John called with a daily offering 
of game; and one evening they effected an en- 
trance, to propose that the children might be sent 
to pass a day at the Oaks, so as to be out of the 
way. The offer was declined, however; and both 
Norah and Ellen were up stairs at the time. On 
Sunday they met in Dornton, as they came out of 
church. It was Norah's last day, and she looked 
fagged and weary; while Ellen's composure was 
so hardly maintained, that both gentlemen felt the 
necessity of hurrying over their leave-taking. It 
was kindly meant; yet Ellen pined for one sus- 
taining word from Hugh, and her heart sank as 
he turned away. 

* I do not like you to fret so much about me,' 
Norah said to her, as they sat alone together in 
the deepening twilight; 'you look so woe-begone, 
that I almost feel I am doing wrong in leaving 
you.' 

Ellen laid her head in her sister's lap with a 
sudden gesture of despondency. 

'Oh! Norah, I wish you would take me with 
you.' 
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' Not really,' Norah said, with a playful attempt 
to raise Ellen's drooping bead; but it only sunk 
lower, as she strove to hide her tears and blushes. 

' Yes, really. I am so weak and foolish ; and 
while I might lean on you I felt less afraid, but 
now there will be no one to understand.' 

'You are nervous and out of spirits, dear 
child,' said Norah; ' in your very first letter I 
expect to hear of a perfect understanding, which 
will make any want of home-sympathy of little 
consequence. And you know how I shall under- 
stand and sympathise, however far away.' 

' Yes, Norah, but even you — ' said Ellen, strug- 
gling to explain the misconception which blinded 
Norah's eyes to the true source of her hopes and 
fears. The words would, not come, or were lost 
in such passionate tears, that Norah herself was 
only anxious to avoid an explanation. 

'You are nervous,' she repeated soothingly; 
* and I know what you would say — that the day 
is come when I must be content with the second 
place in your affection; and I do not claim more. 
Everything else can be better told by letter, and 
you must go to bed now, and sleep away those 
tears.' 

* It is very selfish of me to worry you to-night,' 
said Ellen; but Norah would listen to no self- 
.accusations, and dismissed her with one of those 
tender good-nights for which she must in future 
hours of dreariness and depression yearn in vain. 

There was more bustle than sentiment in the 
start on the following morning ; and Norah's 
last act was characteristic, for she ran the chance 
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of missing her train, by waiting to exact Anne's 
promise, that she would take Ellen to a concert 
in Dornton on the following evening; and then 
adding a hurried postscript to a note she had 
written to Mrs. Oliphant, which must secure the 
attendance of the two gentlemen. EUen found 
enough to divert her from her own troubles in 
restoring the equanimity of the two boys; and 
there was also the somewhat dreary occupation of 
destroying or otherwise disposing of all nursery- 
relics, in order that the house might re-assume its 
former condition of trim preciseness. But it was 
a long, heavy day, and though Anne, with the 
additional asperity with which she always made 
such a concession, directed that any visitors were 
to be admitted, neither Lord John nor Colonel 
Oliphant came to profit by the permission. 

The following morning brought letters which 
might, had they arrived twenty-four hours before, 
have induced Norah to renounce her scheme of 
departure, for George wrote freely and in his 
natural spirits; admitting that he had been un- 
easy about the stability of the South African 
Bank; and adding, that all cause for alarm had 
now subsided. Though Ellen could scarcely feel 
sufficiently grateful for the good news, since it 
was too late to recall Norah, the relief was in 
great measure shared by all, and only forgotten 
in the interest excited by a letter she received by 
the same post from Lady Cecil. Beginning with 
all the gossip and pleasantry which could be 
collected, the letter ended hurriedly, and in a 
different tone. — € The post has just come in,' 
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Cecil continued, 'bringing a letter from Lady 
Woodville's maid, for my Aunt never writes her- 
self; from which it appears, that Mary is seriously 
ill with an attack of low fever. Mary has not 
written herself for some days, and my Aunt is 
such an alarmist about illness, that we hope the 
account may be exaggerated; but it certainly is 
not comfortable, so Mamma is writing to Johnny 
to desire him to ride over to Alban Manor, and 
ascertain Mary's real state; and Mamma will 
decide on his report what to do next. I know 
you will feel for our anxiety, dear Ellen; and no 
doubt Johnny will let you know more directly 
than I can, how he finds her.' 

Ellen was more affected by this intelligence 
than her sisters could altogether understand. 

'I never heard you say much of Miss Mor- 
timer,* Anne observed. 

' She was so reserved and quiet that one could 
not say much of her,' replied Ellen, for she could 
not betray her conviction, that Mary had suffered 
silently under Lord John's fickle attentions to 
herself, and that this illness was brought on by 
mental distress. She soon left the room, and 
Kate sagaciously observed: 

4 1 dare say poor Ellen is rather upset that 
Lord John should be summoned away before he 
has made his declaration.' 

'It is very unfortunate,' said Anne. 'Matters 
age left in a most unsatisfactory state; at least, 
though it appears from Lady Cecil's letter that 
she has no doubt of his intentions, I cannot 
discover that there has been any explanation.' 
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4 Why do you not ask Ellen T said Clara. 

* Because Norah made me promise not to do so* 
nor to interfere in any way. I fear it is an un- 
wise business altogether; and I should act very 
differently if the thing could be done over again.' 
And Anne went away with a very disturbed 
face. 

Not long after this, when Ellen was reading 
Roman History with the two boys, Kate came to 
summon her to the drawing-room. 

'O Ellen!' she said, * Colonel Oliphant is here, 
and wants to see you. It is so strange! he came 
in when we three were sitting together, and 
looked round in a dissatisfied way as if no one 
was in the room, and asked for you. When 
Anne said you were in the schoolroom, he said 
he could find his way there, but she would not 
allow that, and sent me to call you.' 

With outward quietness and a fluttering heart, 
Ellen obeyed the summons, and in another mo* 
ment her hand was in Hugh's nervous grasp. 

' I find,' he said, ' that I am not the first to 
inform you of Miss Mortimer's illness.' 

' Cecil wrote, but very hurriedly,' said Ellen. 
i Did Lord John seem very uneasy ?' 

* Possibly,' said Hugh, i he felt it more because 
he said little. He set off for Alban Manor at 
once, leaving a note for you which may tell mttre 
than I can.' 

He gave her the note with an openness and 
absence of suspicion for which Ellen was duly 
grateful; yet her cheeks crimsoned with the cotf- 
sciousnees that her sisters watched the transaction 
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with a keenly awakened interest, and she had not 
resolution to open it at once. 

* Now that Mrs. Kerr is gone,' continued Hugh, 
''I hope you will resume your rides; or are you 
and the boys disposed to walk back with me to 
the Oaks ? My mother goes to Brighton to-mor- 
row, and she hopes to see you before she goes.' 

Ellen looked at Anne; and reading disapproval 
in her face, she said nervously, and with hesi- 
tation: 

' I should like to see Mrs. Oliphant very much; 
but I am afraid we cannot go this morning.' 

' To-morrow,' said Anne, ' I shall have the 
pleasure of making an early visit to the Oaks, 
since I presume that Mrs. Oliphant does not go 
till the afternoon.' And Hugh silently bowed his 
acknowledgment. 

' And so,' Kate observed, * our pleasant party 
is quite broken up. Do you go too, Colonel 
Oliphant?' 

* I think not,' he briefly replied, as he rose to 
take leave. 

' He might as well, for all the amusement he 
affords us,' said Clara, when the door closed; and 
while the other sisters assented, Ellen retreated 
to the window to read Lord John's note. 

< My bear Miss Kerr, 

' Hurried as I am, I must intrust Oliphant 
with a few lines to thank you for what is my only 
comfort now — your advice that I should write to 
Mary. I wrote accordingly, entreating her to 
forgive my unworthy resentment, and imploring 
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the renewal of our old intimacy, bo that I might at 
least enjoy the privileges of a brother's love; and 
I was anxiously awaiting her answer when this 
news came. How you learned the truth, I can- 
not guess; but I know you are aware that this 
blow falls more heavily upon me than upon any 
other. It cannot be so bad as they say; and once 
more together, all misunderstanding must cease 
between us. I need not ask for your sympathy 
and best wishes. 

* Ever yours, 

'J. Oajkxeigh.' 

4 1 cannot show you this now,' Ellen said, as 
she looked up and became aware that her. sisters* 
eyes were fixed on her; ' for I do not think that 
Lord John would like it. But in a few days I 
hope I may tell you everything.' 

The words were received in silence; and she 
fled away to escape inquiring glances, and to 
think over all that was involved in Lord John's 
note. She reproached herself for thinking less 
of Mary's illness than of the relief to herself, in 
this explicit declaration of his attachment. Now, 
at all events, there could be no more misconcep- 
tion; and already she fancied that Hugh under- 
stood and trusjed her more entirely. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Wer Weiss wo dir dein Glucke bluht, 

So gen' und such' es nur: 
Der Abend kommt, der Morgen flieht, 

Betrete bald die Spur. 

Lass Sorgen sein und Bangigkeit, 

1st doch der Himmel blau, 
Und wechselt Freude stets mit Leid: 

Dem Glucke nur ▼ertrau'. 

Tibck. 

ANNE did not forget her engagement to pay 
an early visit to the Oaks; and she asked 
whether Kate intended to accompany her, as if 
not, she should take Ellen. 

'I really don't know/ Kate answered, with 
habitual indecision; * Ellen might go at any 
rate.* 

* Civility only requires that two of us should 
go,' rejoined Anne; ' and I do not wish Ellen to 
give up her morning's work unnecessarily. I do 
not know,' she added, turning to Ellen, whose 
wistful eyes were fixed on Kate, ' I do not know 
why you do not go and read with the boys now; 
and I will call you if you are wanted.' 

' I am only waiting till Kate has made up her 
mind,' said Ellen, courageously; ' I should like to 
say good-bye to Mrs. Oliphant, if she does not 
care about it.' 
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'I don't think I care/ said Kate; 'Mrs. 
Oliphant is a kind old lady, but she rather 
frightens me; and there is a bull in one of the 
fields, and the foot-path is apt to be dirty.' 

'In short,' said Clara, 'Kate prefers the high 
road to Dornton.' 

' I think it is the pleasantest,' said Kate, too 
guileless to detect the irony; 'and if I can do 
anything there for you, dear Clara, I shall be 
delighted. I must say that I like a dry road and 
old friends best — not that Mr. Fellowes is a 
friend exactly, though I like to see his respectable 
white head across the counter. He serves one so 
much better than his young men; and Miss Small- 
wood says that he is very liberal to his work- 
people.' 

' Do you mean to go or not? ' said Anne, un- 
ceremoniously cutting short this disquisition on 
the linendraper's virtues. 

'No; I think not. I remember now that I 
want a reel of black cotton, and I really ought to 
call on Miss Smallwood. Besides, Ellen seems 
to fancy the visit.' 

And Ellen, grateful for the long-deferred de~ 
cision, sprang away with a light heart to put on 
her bonnet. As she had anticipated, Mrs. Oli- 
phant was not left to spend her last morning 
alone. 'Colonel Oliphant certainly has thai 
merit,' Anne observed, as they ascended the 
stairs, and she saw his hat and gloves in their 
place; 'he is a very attentive son.' And to mark 
her approbation of filial duty, she greeted him 
with more than ordinary urbanity. 
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*I suppose,' Hugh said to Ellen, when Anne 
turned to his mother, ' that you have no further 
tidings of Miss Mortimer.' 

' No,' said Ellen ; ' I scarcely expected to hear 
from Lady Cecil to-day.' 

'And Oakleigh cannot have reached Alban 
Manor in time to write. No doubt we shall hear 
from him to-morrow.' 

'And I am sure it will be good news,' said 
Ellen, confidently. 'I feel much more hopeful 
than yesterday.' 

i I am in rather wickedly good spirits,' said 
Hugh. ' I find myself continually forgetting the 
cause of Oakleigh's absence, in my enjoyment of 
the refreshing calm which has ensued. But 
perhaps you can say something more compli- 
mentary, and confess to missing him terribly.' 

'No, indeed,' said Ellen, laughing and colour- 
ing; and Hugh looked entirely satisfied with the 
heartiness of the response. This was all that 
passed between them, since it became necessary 
to join in general conversation; but it was food 
enough for happy musings during the walk 
home. 

Colonel Oliphant sent his horses to Rose Cot- 
tage that afternoon; and as Ellen was dressing 
for tea after her ride, she wasted a good deal of 
compassion on his solitary evening at the Oaks, 
for, on going down stairs, she found him in undis- 
puted possession of Anne's arm-chair and the 
newspaper. 

'Am I so unwelcome?' he said, smiling at her 
look of embarrassed pleasure. 
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* No; not unwelcome. But I thought thai yon 
had eome to dinner.' 

' So I have, if I may take that as an invitation.' 
' We have left off dining late since — since — * 
' Since Oakleigh's departure,' said Hugh, sup- 
plying the blank a little drily. ' However, I 
assure you I prefer a hungry tea; so I hope 
you will not condemn me to return to the 
Oaks.' 

' 1 dare say Anne will be glad to see you,* said 
Ellen, very shyly. 

' If you are glad to see me, it is all I care for/ 
Hugh answered, in a tone which made reply im- 
possible; and Ellen sprang away like a startled 
fawn, as the door opened to admit Anne. 

' I was just confessing,' Hugh said, turning to 
her, ' that I came here in search of an invitation^ 
which your sister says she is not entitled to 
give.' 

* It will give us great pleasure if you will stay 
to tea,' said Anne, as graciously as she could, 
since no other answer was possible; but if the 
pleasure of the entertainment had depended upon 
her, Hugh might have preferred a solitary even- 
ing. He seemed, however, insensible to her 
chilling formality of manner, and even succeeded 
in thawing it by his ease and pleasantness. 
Without embarrassing Ellen by any pointed at- 
tention, he made her feel that she was first in his 
thoughts; and he would bend forward to catch 
every tone of her low and gentle voice with an 
eager deference, which almost overthrew her 
composure. How long his last ' Good-night/ 
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spoken as they stood a little apart from the rest, 
was to linger on her ears, she herself little 
dreamed. 

Before prayers next morning, two letters were 
brought to Ellen in the school-room; and passing 
over Cecil's, she first opened the envelope directed 
in her brother's less familiar hand. 

' My deab Miss Kerr, 

' I am sure that you will rejoice to hear 
of Mary's amendment, and -that I am to see her 
this evening, though only for a few minutes, as 
she is still very weak. Nor can I refrain from 
telling you what will soon be no secret to any 
one, that I have had a full explanation with my 
mother, and she promises to be the first to urge 
Mary to accept the love which I have hitherto 
offered in vain. I am convinced that the doubt 
of her approbation was the only cause of my 
rejection; and when that obstacle is removed, 
Mary cannot refuse to be mine. I am at once 
too happy and too anxious to write; but I look 
forward to talking it all over with you before 
long. 

'It was with very mingled feelings that I 
heard you justify her before; but now it will be 
all happiness. My kindest regards to your sisters. 
Tell Oliphant all he wishes to know, and that I 
claim his congratulations; and believe me always 
most truly yours, 

'J. Oakleigh.' 
If Lord John's letter was a little incoherent, 

R 
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his aster's was much more obscure, full of erasures, 
and written with a constraint and reserve quite 
unlike her usual style. 

' My deabest Ellen, 

' I waited to write until we heard again 
from Alban Manor; and I cannot remember whe- 
ther my former letter was sent off before Mamma 
decided to go there at once, without waiting for 
Johnny's report. She found that Mary's illness 
had never been really alarming, and we are now 
quite easy about her. She wrote after Johnny 
reached the Manor, very much agitated, poor 
fellow; for you know that he and Mary were 
always great allies — like brother and sister, I 
used to think. As Mary is better, I suppose 
Harriet's wedding will remain fixed for October 
6th; and I hope you will be able to come — ['If 
it is quite agreeable to you,' she had added; and 
Ellen could still decipher the words through the 
line dashed through them]. Harriet sends her 
best love, and mine you must never doubt; but 
believe me always your most affectionate 

'Cecil.' 

Ellen was amused, though a little piqued by 
this guarded note. 'If Cecil had spoken out, 1 
she thought, 'I might have relieved her by the 
assurance that Lord John is not so irresistible as 
she imagines; and that he may make what en- 
gagements he pleases without disturbing my peace 
of mind. It is certainly no reason for giving up 
my visit to Houghton; for it will be pleasant to 
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see them all again, and Mary especially, without 
that sober face which I thought she must always 
wear. She and Lord John are a strange combin- 
ation, as Colonel Oliphant said. He will be 
there, of course.' And her thoughts, which had 
hitherto roved at will, rested here, until the bell 
summoned her to family prayers. 
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CHAPTER XXVIH. 

Ah! je rondrais, ne fnt ce que pour un nioment, goi- 
ter encore de l'esperance! mais e'en est fait, le desert est 
inexorable, les gouttes d'eau comme la riviere sont taries, 
et le bonheur d'un jour est anssi difficile que la destinee 
de la Tie entiere. Corauu. 

'TTAD you any letters, Ellen?' enquired Ajme, 
-LL ag they sat down to breakfast. 

' Yes; I will show them to you presently,' said 
Ellen, deciding that it would be better to make 
the dreaded explanation to Anne alone. Though 
agitated, she did not look unhappy; and her 
sisters were satisfied that Lord John had at 
length made his declaration of attachment, and 
breakfast was hastily despatched, in order not to 
defer its announcement. But when the two 
sisters were left together, Ellen's heart beat so 
fast that she was unable to speak; and she silently 
put Lord John's letter in Anne's hand, who read 
and re-read it before she looked up, disturbed 
and doubtful. 

4 1 do not understand, Ellen. Does Lord John 
mean that he is attached, — that he is about to b€ 
engaged to his cousin?' 

* Yes,' Ellen faltered; and Anne drew her to 
her side with alarmed compassion. 

'My poor child! It is a cruel blow; and he 
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might at least have spared the insult of being the 
first to inform you of his dishonourable conduct.' 

'Not dishonourable,' rejoined Ellen, quickly. 
' I never thought nor desired that he should care 
for me. Indeed, I knew long ago that he was in 
love with Mary.' 

' Nay, Ellen, that is a false pride which leads 
yon to deny the truth; and it can bring no com- 
fort. Nor does it exonerate Lord John; though 
you may share the blame, by asserting that you 
encouraged his attentions, while aware that he 
was playing a double game.' 

* I never encouraged his attentions,' said Ellen; 
' though I was forced to submit to them, since 
you and Norah insisted on throwing us together. 
And it is not true, either, that he was playing a 
double game; for we understood each other per- 
fectly, and I knew that he only cared for Mary.' 

' And how did you arrive at this perfect under- 
standing?' Anne asked, with a calm severity, 
which made Ellen shrink from the disclosure 
which still remained behind. Yet she went on, 
desperately: — 

' I do not mean that Lord John knew, at least 
till lately, that I was aware of his attachment. 
But I judged partly from what I saw, partly from 
what Colonel Oliphant told me. 9 

1 Colonel Oliphant ! May I ask how long he 
has been in your confidence?' 

Ellen hesitated, and covered her face to hide 
her burning blushes; and the confession was made 
at last. ' Dear Anne! I have known for some 
time that he loves me.' 
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Anne was more discomposed by this declara- 
tion, than by all that went before. ' This is all 
most strange and unaccountable, Ellen ! You do 
not seem to consider how wrongly you have acted 
— in the confidence of one young man, secretly 
engaged to another !' 

* O no, Anne, not engaged. Colonel Oliphant 
has never said anything that — that I felt myself 
at liberty to repeat.' 

' Then it is most probable that his attachment 
exists only in your imagination. He may have 
amused himself by gratifying your love of admira- 
tion ; though I cannot say that he ever distinguished 
you by any marked attention, as Lord John did.' 

' Lord John is different,' said Ellen. 

i Very different; and I had hitherto thought, 
much his superior. Colonel Oliphant is of a 
haughty and uncertain temper, and would cer- 
tainly not make you happy. And only imagine 
the gossip of our acquaintance, when we have to 
contradict the general report of your engagement 
to Lord John, and to add that Colonel Oliphant 
is now to be considered the favoured suitor. Of 
course, it will be said that you have accepted him 
out of pique; nor shall I feel justified in denying 
the assertion.' 

' I don't care what people say when it is not 
true,' Ellen answered, with a vehemence soon 
controlled by Anne's calm reply: 

1 You have indeed proved yourself so indifferent 
to the good opinion of those nearest and dearest 
to you, that I am prepared for any defiance of 
public opinion.' 
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Too much subdued to utter another word in 
justification, Ellen again hid her face, and strove 
to drive back the tears which would meet with no 
sympathy; and Anne presently resumed: 'Since 
you have said so much, I must insist on hearing 
the whole truth, and what are the grounds for 
your belief in Colonel Oliphant's attachment.' 

Ellen tried to answer, tried to bring forward 
some instance of his constant and thoughtful 
regard; but she could only recall words which, 
precious as they were, derived their value from 
the tone in which they were uttered, or the look 
by which they were accompanied; nor could she 
endure to repeat them, that they might be weighed 
by her sister's cold, unloving judgment. Amid 
tears which could no longer be restrained, she 
faltered: ' Spare me, Anne; I cannot!' 

Moved by her distress, and really perplexed 
how to act, Anne said, with greater softness, 
* There is no use crying about it, Ellen; since 
tears cannot undo the past. Go upstairs, now, 
and answer that letter of Lord John's; as shortly 
as you please, for there is no occasion to continue 
the correspondence; and you must not close it 
until you have shown it to me.' 

Ellen gladly retreated to her own room, where 
her tears might have free course, and she could 
indulge her heart-sick yearnings for the motherly 
sympathy which she could not attain; or for one 
half-hour with Norah, who would best supply 
that dead mother's place. Norah might have 
been disappointed by the failure of her busy 
schemes; but Ellen felt assured that she would 
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have turned all her energies to further Colonel 
Oliphant's suit, as soon as she was convinced how 
deeply the happiness of both was involved. Ellen 
still sat at her little casement, screened by the 
luxuriant shoots of the monthly-rose which was 
trained against the wall, when she saw Colonel 
Oliphant entering the gate. She did not dare to 
encounter him before her sisters, even if the 
traces of tears had been less visible on her flushed 
cheeks; and they began to flow afresh at the 
thought of the chilling welcome which awaited 
him. The visit was a brief one; and though 
Ellen failed to catch a glimpse of his countenance, 
she was so accustomed to note his gestures, that 
she augured displeasure from the slow and mea- 
sured tread with which he left the house. Her 
only hope now rested on their meeting at the 
concert that evening, where she might find an 
opportunity of speaking to him apart; and her 
confidence in the strength of his attachment, and 
of his will to carry out his intentions, was still 
unshaken. 

After many failures, a letter to Lord John was 
composed, which Ellen hoped would be cold and 
distant enough to satisfy Anne's sense of pro- 
priety, without conveying any mistaken expres- 
sion of pique on her part; and she was idly 
playing with her pen, when Kate entered. Her 
air of affectionate mystery seemed to claim confi- 
dence, which Ellen did not withhold, since she 
was in a mood to crave sympathy in any shape. 
' Colonel Oliphant has been here, Kate,' she said, 
eagerly. 
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'Yes; for a very few minutes. I think he 
might have staid longer, only Anne said she was 
busy, and that you were engaged upstairs, when 
he asked after you, and why his horses had been 
sent away this morning.' 

Ellen clasped her hands across her swelling 
heart. 'O Kate! I know Anne means to be kind; 
but it seems hard.' 

' She is so disappointed about Lord John,' said 
Kate; ' as, indeed, we all are. It would have 
been such a nice marriage, and we liked him so 
much; though he certainly has not behaved well. 
When Anne has got over the disappointment, I 
dare say she will be more cordial to Colonel 
Oliphant; for, of course, people ought to be happy 
in their own way.' 

* If you would only persuade Anne,' said Ellen, 
* that, however ill I may have acted, he is not to 
blame.' 

'I don't think I can say any more,' replied 
Kate. * We have had a long talk; at least, Anne 
has told us what she thinks; and you know that, 
when she is really vexed, it is better not to say 
much. But you must not cry any more, dear 
Ellen, or you will not look nice at the concert. 
I have come to fetch your white dress, that I may 
loop it up with roses, in the way Norah showed 
me.' 

Ellen kissed and thanked her; and Kate car- 
ried off the dress, convinced that the blush-roses 
would be a more substantial consolation than any 
words of hers; and she was scarcely gone when 
Phil came in, also looking mysterious. 
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* Well, Phil/ said Ellen, turning to the window 
to evade his carious glances; 'I had letters to 
write this morning, so there was no time for 
Roman History.' 

* You need not apologise,' replied Phil; * I have 
been much better employed in walking with 
Colonel Oliphant. He desires me to say, that, if 
you are disposed to ride, all the dragons in 
Christendom, or of Heathenesse, cannot prevent 
his sending the horses back; and we shall find 
him walking on the Mere Downs.' 

' That is no message of Colonel Oliphant's,' 
Ellen replied, with indignant quickness; for she 
would not distrust his sense of honour so far as to 
believe him capable of making a private appoint- 
ment. ' Tell me what he did say, instead of 
trying to make mischief.' 

* What a pucker we are in!' said Phil. * I make 
a point of romancing, since the pedagogue worried 
me so much about the accuracy of the Homeric 
messengers.' 

* Be a Homeric messenger for once,' said Ellen, 
pleadingly; feeling that she was in her tormentor's 
power. 

* Well, the Colonel, not in the most amiable of 
humours, asked why you were not to ride to-day; 
and I said it must be some act of tyranny on the 
part of the Dragon; probably, because you were 
in disgrace for not learning your lessons. So he 
begged me to say that the horses were still at 
your disposal, if there was any change of plans; 
and I promised to rescue you, if possible, and give 

1 a gallop on the Mere Downs.' 
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1 I certainly shall not ride to-day,' said Ellen : 
* I have a headache.' 

6 Too bad to go to the concert ? It would be 
only charitable to let Colonel Oliphant know, in 
case the music is not his attraction.' 

' My head will be well Ay that time,' said Ellen, 
shortly. 

' Now, Aunt Ellen, considering how explicit I 
have been, you might give me more civil 
answers. I know there is something in the wind; 
for the Griffin looks so like thunder, that it is 
enough to turn the cream sour : Aunt Kate wears 
her shawl inside out; and Aunt Clara sits up and 
talks in a natural voice, instead of a languid 
drawl. You may as well tell me the truth at 
once; for I shall make a point of finding it out.' 

' You will do no such thing,' said Ellen, with 
natural irritation. ' I wish, Phil, that you could 
be content to mind your lessons and your play, 
without meddling in matters that do not concern 
you.' 

'Oh! very well!' retorted Phil, mockingly: 
c I know a young lady who, not so long ago, was 
also taught to mind her lessons, drink her milk 
and water, and only speak when she was spoken 
to. But it seems she has grown out of all that.' 

He left the room before Ellen could appease 
his offended dignity; and she looked after him in 
some dismay. 

' He may get me into more trouble,' she thought; 
* and it was foolish to provoke him. What a gulf 
there is between the school-room life of which he 
spoke, and my thoughts and feelings now! I 
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would not go back to it if I could; and jet I was 
both happier and better then than I am now — 
than, perhaps, I ever shall be again.' 

Ellen laid her letter to Lord John before Anne, 
who read it with a deliberation which did not 
signify approval. * 

' It may go,' she said at last: ' you might have 
expressed what you had to say more simply, but I 
dare say the letter would gain nothing in the re- 
writing. You must, however, add a postscript, 
to say that there is no occasion to continue the 
correspondence.' 

' Really, Anne,' said Ellen, ' I do not think that 
necessary.' But when Anne shortly replied, * J 
do,' she took up her pen, and wrote the dictated 
words: * You need not trouble yourself to write 
again, as Lady Cecil will let me know how Miss 
Mortimer goes on.' 

' Be careful to put Lady Cecil,' Anne added; 
' it is of course impossible to maintain the present 
intimacy; and the sooner this is understood the 
better.' 

' I do not believe that Cecil will give me up/ 
rejoined Ellen; ' nor do I see that anything has 
passed to make me love her less.' 

'Time will show, Ellen; and I have no wish 
to argue the point. And, while I am on this 
subject, I must caution you about your behaviour 
this evening. You must sit between Kate and 
myself, and on no account attempt to attract 
Colonel Oliphant's attention, or to speak to him 
apart. He will thus be compelled to act fairly 
and openly.' 
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'He has never acted otherwise,' said Ellen, 
with kindling eyes; 'never! And if you are to 
watch and cavil, and refuse to treat him with 
common courtesy, I would rather stay at home.' 

* Then do so, by all means. I was only going 
on your account, as my word was pledged to 
Norah; and though it is*too late to return the 
tickets, that is of comparatively little conse- 
quence.' 

Ellen had spoken hastily, and with no intention 
to be taken at her word; for she would rather 
have gone to the concert under any restrictions 
than remain at home. But she was too much 
subdued to remonstrate, even if she had not felt 
that remonstrance would be in vain. She crept 
up stairs again, submissive and wretched; and 
when Kate came to cheer her with the exhibition 
of her finery, it only called forth a fresh burst of 
tears, as she announced that Anne had settled 
they were not to go. And, to crown all, Phil 
peeped through the half-open door, and asked if 
she was crying because she was still in disgrace, 
and not allowed to go the party. It was evident 
that he had not forgotten the affront of the 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XXTX 



Wohl seh* ich Spott, der deinen Mand amschwebt, 
Und sen' dein Auge blitzen trotziglich, 
Und seh' den Stolz, der deinea Busen hebt, — 
Und elend bist da doch, elend wie ich. 

Unsichtbar znckt auch Schmerz von deinem Mand, 
Verborgne Thrsne trubt des Anges Schein, 
Der stolze Basen hegt geheime Wand', — 
Mein Lieb, wir sollen Beide elend sein. 



HATEVER might be Hugh Oliphant's ap- 



▼ » preciation of the Dornton concert, the 
evening dragged wearily on at Rose Cottage. 
The sisters worked or read in absolute silence; 
only Kate sighed and fidgetted as she looked at 
Ellen, and wished that Anne would discover how 
badly her head was aching, and advise her to go 
to bed: she dared not make the suggestion her- 
self, lest she should be accused of encouraging 
Ellen to be fanciful and sentimental. Before 
bedtime came, however, the stillness waa broken 
by an unusual bustle in the little hall. 

' An arrival,' Clara remarked; and the colour 
came flushing into Ellen's wan face, as she started 
from her listless attitude to listen more intently. 
But it certainly was not Hugh Oliphant who 
greeted Sarah with the remark, ' Well, old woman, 
you look scared!' and in another moment the 
door was thrown back, and Louis Carew, the 
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sailor cousin, who had just returned from a three 
years' cruise, entered the room. Even Ellen for- 
got her disappointment in the pleasure of the 
meeting ; for her cousin's kindness and good 
humour, during his occasional visits, had been 
among the few interests of her uneventful child- 
hood. , 

'We did not even know you were paid off,' 
said Kate. 

'Yes. I reached Brombe Magna yesterday; 
and finding my father preparing for a visitation, 
I came on here, as I preferred your company to 
that of the Dorsetshire parsons.' 

* And how long do you mean to stay?' said 
Anne. 

' As long as I like my quarters. It is so like 
you to fix the hour of departure as soon as I cross 
the threshold. Now, if Clara will say that my 
laugh goes through her head, and Kate will ask 
me to take a mutton-chop with my tea — which I 
should not refuse — I could almost fancy that I 
had never been away. Only Ellen is changed: 
and who are those small boys?' 

' George's boys. Come and shake hands with 
Louis,' said Anne; and Willy complied, while 
Phil, resenting the designation of a i small boy,' 
dropped his eyes on his book with an air of pro- 
found abstraction. 

In desultory talk the evening wore away; and 
though it had been a wholesome diversion for 
Ellen, she was soon oppressed by her cousin's 
flow of spirits. Louis, though scarcely able to 
recognize the shy and gentle girl, who had been 
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his willing slave, and the confidante of all hie 
boyish schemes, now that she stood before him in 
graceful and self-possessed beauty, was not dis- 
posed to quarrel with the change: but Ellen was 
neither flattered by his admiration, nor amused 
by his lively talk; and she rejoiced to And herself 
at length alone in her own room, with leisure to 
wonder how the evening had gone with Colonel 
Oliphant; and if he would appear early on the 
morrow to inquire why they were not at the 
concert. 

It was Louis who claimed the first greeting 
next morning; for she found him in the school- 
room when she came down. He had propitiated 
Phil by proclaiming a holiday in honour of his 
arrival, and by placing all the lesson-books in 
daily use on an inaccessible shelf, in order, as he 
said, that Ellen might be his playfellow. He 
next uncovered the globe, on which the track of 
his first voyage was still distinctly visible, as it 
had been traced by his pen-knife seven years 
before. 

' Do you remember what a row there was in 
the place, Ellen,' he said, ' when Anne came in 
and found our two heads together over the globe, 
and her indignation at such 'wanton mischief? 
I believe that you would have been kept en peni- 
tence for a week if I had not gone to my father, 
who begged you off, on the plea that it was your 
first lesson in practical geography. Now, I sup- 
pose you have come out as a young lady, and are 
free from school-room thraldom.' 

'In a measure,' Ellen answered, with a bitter 
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consciousness that she was at that moment in 
more absolute thraldom than ever before. 

' I saw from my window,' continued Louis, 
'that the rabbit-hutch we built together is still 
extant. Let us go and look at it.' 

' After breakfast,' said Ellen: ' it is not worth 
while putting on my bonnet now.' 

' No: but you will not in this country be sun- 
struck if you cross the lawn without one; and if 
you are anxious about your complexion, I will 
lend you my plaid.' 

Ellen acquiesced, and submitted to be wrapped 
in her cousin's plaid, which he disposed round 
her face in what he said was Spanish fashion. 
Louis was still arranging the folds as they stood 
together on the lawn, when Colonel Oliphant 
appeared at the garden-gate; and Ellen, promptly 
disengaging herself, turned towards him with a 
heightened colour. Hugh stood doubtful for a 
moment; and when he again advanced, it was 
with a slow and unwilling step. 

* Who is your tall friend?' Louis asked, in the 
under tone which is a proof of intimacy. 

'A Colonel Oliphant,' said Ellen, quickly; and 
turning to Hugh, she added, with an involuntary 
stress on the last words: ' Lieutenant Carew — 
my cousin.' 

Colonel Oliphant bowed stiffly. 

' I am an early, perhaps an unwelcome visitor, 
Miss Kerr; but I was anxious to learn the cause 
of your absenting yourself from the concert last 
night. I am glad to perceive that it was, at all 
events, not owing to illness.' 

s 
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i I was not very well,' Ellen answered, with 
hesitation: * and, besides, my cousin Louis arrived 
unexpectedly/ 

She was young in the world's ways, and did 
not consider that two excuses are worse than 
none. At any rate, neither of them availed to 
clear Hugh's clouded brow. 

' Tou did not look as if there was any gaiety 
in prospect when I came in,' remarked liouis. 
'We were very happy at home certainly; but I 
should have been quite ready for a ball, always 
supposing that you were my partner.' 

' It was a concert, not a ball,' said Ellen, keenly 
sensitive to Hugh's silence and his rather sar- 
castic expression. ' I will go and tell my sisters 
that you are here, Colonel Oliphant.' 

'I can go,' said Louis; and, as Ellen still 
walked on, he followed her into the house, leav- 
ing Hugh standing on the grass-plot. He was 
not long alone, however; for Phil, who was 
sauntering about, came up to him with his usual 
jerking gait, and a face full of mystery and im- 
portance. 

i Well, Colonel Oliphant, what do you think of 
our new cousin — our uncle that is to be?' 

* What do you mean V said Hugh, evidently in 
no mood for trifling; but Phil's daring was in- 
vincible. 

' My meaning is not very obscure. I thought 
you might be interested in the last news; at the 
same time, I don't wish to hint anything which 
you would rather not hear.' 

* Lieutenant Carew's arrival was unexpected V 
said Hugh, calmly. 
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* An unexpected pleasure. He is in the navy; 
you may remember Aunt Ellen's weakness for 
that profession; and he posted here, only staying 
one night with his father, because he was im- 
patient to see his cousins — all of them of course.' 
And Phil looked up to ascertain how much pain 
he was inflicting, before he went on with renewed 
spirit: * You never saw the family in such excite- 
ment; and Aunt Ellen had quite a Benjamin's 
mess of cousinly greetings — but only because she 
was the youngest and best looking. One is not 
tempted to exceed in kissing a Griffin. Will you 
come in to breakfast, or are you waiting for the 
invitation which Aunt Ellen forgot to give ?' 

Before Colonel Oliphant could reply, and in 
time to prevent him from obeying an irresistible 
impulse to box the ears of his tormentor, Anne 
came towards him. Nothing could be colder or 
more forbidding than her greeting; and when she 
asked him to come in he stiffly declined, and with 
a sinking heart Ellen saw him retrace his steps 
to the garden-gate. 

' Our Colonel is in an unhappy temper this 
morning,' observed Phil, tumbling in at the win- 
dow of the breakfast-room; ' he was not even 
mollified by Aunt Anne's cordial and pressing 
invitation to breakfast.' 

i He is alarmingly stiff,' observed Louis; * Ellen 
looks as if she had hardly yet recovered from the 
tremour into which she was thrown on exchanging 
words with so great a personage.' 

Pride came to Ellen's aid; she drove back the 
starting tears, and answered lightly, and with a 
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forced laugh. Breakfast was scarcely over, when 
the maid came in with the message — which was 
now matter of routine: Colonel Oliphant had 
sent to know at what hour the horses would be 
wanted. 

* They will not be wanted at all to-day,' said 
Anne. 

Louis looked up in some amazement. 

* Why, Anne, have you taken to riding ?' 

' No indeed. It was a device of Norah's that 
Ellen should learn to ride when they were at 
Brighton together.' 

' And a very good device too, though you speak 
in a tone of indignant contempt. I should enjoy 
a ride with you, Ellen.' 

' Thank you,' said Ellen, passively; ' I do not 
care about it.' 

'i* shall ride, however,' said Phil; 'but you 
may tell the groom, Sally, not to bring my horse 
here as I can walk over to the Oaks.' 

' Your horse,' Anne repeated, with unconcealed 
displeasure; but she reflected that another week 
would see Phil on his way to school at Clapham, 
and she made no more decided protest. Phil 
accordingly went out riding; and he encountered 
Ellen on his return, as she ascended the stairs in 
languor and weariness, after spending the after- 
noon with Louis, who insisted that they should 
revisit their old haunts together. She looked up; 
and her wistful and beseeching glance met his 
eyes twinkling with mischievous amusement. 

* You want the last news from the Oaks V he 
said. ( I have been riding with the Colonel, who 
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was not a lively companion. He seems tired of 
his quarters, and talks of taking himself off.' 

' Did he say when he was going ?' said Ellen, 
forcing her pale lips to utter the words without 
faltering. 

'No; but I can ask him if you like. It is 
your own fault if you don't make use of me, 
Aunt Ellen.' 

' I want no help from you, nor any other,' said 
Ellen, proudly, as she brushed by him. But 
could Phil have seen the change which passed 
over her face as soon as she was alone, — how she 
cowered down in self-abasement and despair, and 
strove in vain to check her stifling sobs, — he 
might not have gone on his way, piqued by her 
want of confidence, and more bent on mischief- 
making than before. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

She was a virgin of austere regard 
• • • * 

No riot of affection revel kept 
Within her breast, bat a still apathy 
Possessed all her soul, which soft] y slept 
Securely without tempest: no sad cry- 
Awakes her pity. 

Giles Fletcher. 

THE next day was Sunday; and when they 
came out of church in the morning, Ellen 
saw Colonel Oliphant a few paces before them, 
not exactly waiting till they came up, yet evi- 
dently intending to be overtaken before reaching 
the door on which Mr. Smallwood's name was 
engraved. For there the Kerre were accustomed 
to spend the interval between services ; and Hugh 
had, on other occasions, shared Miss Smallwood's 
hospitality. 

' Louis,' said Ellen, making a desperate attempt 
to shake off her inseparable companion, ' perhaps 
you will go down to the post-office and ask for 
the letters, which are not delivered on Sunday.' 

* If you will go with me,' said Louis; nor 
would he accept the excuse of fatigue. ' You are 
only tired with the heat of the church. I saw 
how pale you were when we came out* and the 
fresh air is bringing back your colour.' 
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' You bad better go with him,' said Anne, in a 
tone which Ellen dared not dispute. 

Miss Smallwood walked briskly on to overtake 
Colonel Oliphant, and entreat bim not to pass 
her door ; be hesitated until be saw Ellen and 
her cousin turn down to the post-office, and then 
declining to come in, he walked off in the opposite 
direction. If he returned for the afternoon ser- 
vice, Ellen did not see him. 

A letter from Cecil awaited her at the post- 
office, long, and characteristically frank. After 
reproaching Ellen for her silence, she went on to 
say: — 'My tongue is unloosed, however, by the 
few lines you wrote to Johnny, and which he 
judiciously forwarded. I must admit that these are 
a great relief, bearing out his assertion which I 
could scarcely believe, that you were more clear- 
sighted than I, and understood all the while what 
be was about. I certainly thought his affections 
were elsewhere, and believed your demure un- 
consciousness to be only well acted; and even 
now I should be better satisfied to hear from 
yourself that you never took Johnny's flirtation 
for more than it was worth — for he did flirt 
most unscrupulously, and I hope Mary may make 
him sensible of the misdemeanour. How he ever 
came to fall in love with Mary, surprises me as 
much now as it did when first I beard it. They 
have had their explanation, and after many doubts 
and scruples, Mary is convinced that she may say, 
Yes; and the engagement is to be declared as 
soon as she is well enough to leave her room. 
You know she was always a favourite at Alban 
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afamr; so arc Htf is well pleased, ad so in- 
deed are we all; oaiy you naast bos tkmk, dear 
Elm. tkas jw are less dear to aw j^i ^ ^r I cab 
ao yjmger hope to call jam sister. JoJum y tried 
to persnade Papa that it would be pretty and 
poetical, that be aad Harriet should be mar- 
ried am the assne day; but that is out of the 
question, sad I only hope that Mary may be well 
enoagh to make her last appearance as hrides- 
aaud. I look forward so much to seeing you, 
and talking orer all and anndry. There is to be 
a great gathering of course, and you and Colonel 
Oliphant are the only two who are not strictly 
family connexions. Tell me about Colonel Oli- 
phant by the way, and if he has taken Mary's 
engagement at all to heart. I am amused now 
to think how indignant Johnny was when I 
suggested the possibility of an alliance between 
them. 9 

Satisfied with Cecil's expressions of unchanged 
affection, Ellen left the letter with her sisters 
when they returned home from church, and went 
np stairs, feeling no desire to hear their comments. 
Anne read, and handed it to Kate, asking what 
she thought of it; and she looked perplexed, since 
she was unused to give her, opinion on any sub* 
ject more important than the colour of a ribbon, 
or the quality of calico. 

' It is a very nice letter/ she said, dubiously. 

'Of course,' rejoined Anne; 'most things are 
in your estimation. But I want to know whether 
it does not confirm my suspicion, that Ellen's be- 
lief in Colonel Oliphant's attachment is altoge- 
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ther unfounded. You see that Lady Cecil, who 
piques herself on being clear-sighted in such 
matters, has no suspicion of anything of the sort, 
though she saw them constantly together; and, 
indeed, she hints that he was paying attention 
to Miss Mortimer.' 

' Yes,' said Kate, ' but you see she was as much 
deceived in Lord John as we were ; and she 
may have made the same mistake about Colonel 
Oliphant.' 

* It is not likely. At all events I am deter- 
mined to make no more advances; for if he is in 
earnest, he should come forward and say so.' 

Kate could not venture to reply that he had 
been discouraged in every attempt to do so; but 
she said, with a sigh: 

* Poor Ellen looks so worn and wistful that it 
is quite grievous to see her. And though Norah 
was quite in favour of Lord John, I think she 
would have tried to bring this other marriage 
about, when she saw that Ellen's heart was set 
on it.' 

* Very possibly; but at the moment when we 
are reaping the consequence of her reckless 
scheming, I am not disposed to pursue the same 
line of conduct. A$ I said before, if Colonel 
Oliphant declares his attachment, I shall not 
refuse my consent, however reluctant to hear it 
said, that when more ambitious projects failed, 
we were content that Ellen should take the next 
chance which offered. But I am convinced that 
he does not intend to come forward.' 

' Poor Ellen,' said Kate, almost involuntarily. 
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' Ellen will suffer, of course; it is fitting that 
she should do so, after acting such a part. But 
I believe that her vanity is wounded, rather than 
her affections; or if her heart be a little touched, 
I make no doubt that time will heal the wound, 
as it has done in other instances. Whether it 
can restore her former unconsciousness and sin- 
gleness of purpose is more doubtful.' 

i And about the visit to Houghton?' said Kate, 
too deeply interested to moralise on the matter. 

'It is quite out of the question. She would 
only get into some fresh entanglement, especially 
as Colonel Oliphant is to be there. But it would 
certainly be well that she should be away from 
home when Lord John's engagement is declared, 
as it will cause much gossip and curiosity in the 
neighbourhood; so I think of returning with 
Louis to Brombe Magna, and taking Ellen with 
me. At any other time, I should be unwilling to 
expose her to Louis's absurd and boyish admira- 
tion; but that, and change of scene, may divert 
her from more foolish fancies.' 

'People always say that change of scene is a 
good thing,' said Kate, as hopefully as she could. 

6 Yes; but you must not make Ellen more fan- 
ciful and sentimental, by hinting that I think it 
at all necessary in her case. There is only one 
comfort,' — and Anne's discomposure showed that 
comfort was sorely needed, — 'Lady Cecil clearly 
feels that Lord John has behaved as ill as 
possible.' 

Ellen was in the school-room, alone and un- 
occupied, when Anne entered; and she was not 
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surprised that her sister's first words were those 
of rebuke. ' Sitting here dreaming, Ellen? Could 
you find nothing better to do?' 

'The boys have only just gone,' said Ellen; 
' and it was not quite time to go and dress.' 

' I suppose you mean to answer Lady Cecil's 
letter,' said Anne, as she restored it to her. 

' Yes; if I knew what to say,' Ellen answered 
timidly. 

' About the invitation to Houghton? I have 
just told Kate that I think of taking you to 
Uncle William's, as soon as the boys have gone to 
school; and that will be a sufficient excuse for 
declining Lady Cecil's invitation.' 

'I promised to be Harriet's bridesmaid,' said 
Ellen, in a low unsteady voice, which contrasted 
sadly with her sister's trenchant reply. 

6 Yes; but the promise was made and exacted 
under very different circumstances. I am con- 
vinced that your refusal will be a relief to all 
parties ; and you had better write at once, that no 
time may be lost in supplying your place.' 
. The letter was written that very evening, at 
the* cost of how many tears the light-hearted 
Cecil never guessed; and though indignant at 
Ellen's defection, she was interested by the ro- 
mantic excuse of the sailor-cousin's arrival to 
carry her off to his father's home, especially at a 
time when marriage between cousins appeared 
quite natural and expedient. 

Another letter passed through the Dornton 
post-office that evening, from Colonel Oliphant to 
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his mother, of which it is only necessary to tran- 
scribe the concluding words: — 

' From what I have told you, you must conclude 
with me that it is worse than folly to linger here. 
I shall, however, make one more effort to see and 
speak to her, and ascertain from her own lips that 
the return of young Carew has altogether obli- 
terated the passing fancy with which she honoured 
me; and that she has deliberately shunned my 
society, and acquiesced in the discourtesy with 
which I have been treated. And when I have 
received the only answer I can expect, I shall 
leave this place, and endeavour to forget as 
readily as I have been forgotten. You may, 
therefore, direct your next letter to London.' 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Thus the fate of two lives was decided. It was the end. 
' Io non piangeva, si dentro impietrai.' 

W. J. Thurston. 

COLONEL OLEPHANT'S groom came as 
before for orders on Monday morning, and 
Ellen happened to be alone when the message 
was brought. 'Tell him,' she said, hurriedly, 
' that we are much obliged to Colonel Oliphant; 
but I am not well enough to ride to-day, nor to 
go out at all.' Li truth, she was really ill with 
agitation and sleeplessness; and it did not escape 
her cousin's notice when he came in. 

* Why, Ellen,' he said, ' what is the matter? 
Tou look as white as the tablecloth.' 
' I have a headache,' said Ellen. 
' That is the consequence of sitting so much at 
home: all young ladies get sick for want of air. 
If you had walked over the Mere Downs with 
me this morning, you would be quite fresh and 
merry.' 

' I agree with you,' said Anne, ' that Ellen does 
not take exercise enough. Suppose we make out 
a day on the Downs. We might all pack into 
the carriage and drive to the Roman camp, where 
we can dine while the horse is put up at the Holm 
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Farm; and there are some curious Druidical re- 
maims in the neighbourhood.* 

Without caring greatly for either Druids or 
Romans, Louis and the two boys eagerly accepted 
the project; and even Clara was induced to think 
the day fine enough to venture. Ellen said 
nothing at the time; but she followed Anne out 
of the room when she went to give the necessary 
orders. ' May I speak to you for one moment, 
Anne?' 

' Certainly,' said Anne, leading the way to the 
drawing-room, and closing the door. 

' I only wanted to say,' said Ellen, while the 
tears, now always ready to fall, stood in her eyes 
— 'I only wanted to say, Anne, that I would 
rather not go out to-day; that, indeed, I cannot.' 

'Why not?' said Anne; and Ellen quailed 
before her cold and penetrating gaze, and had not 
courage to confess, as she had at first intended, 
that she had pledged herself, by that message to 
Colonel Oliphant, to remain at home. 

' My head aches,' she again faltered. 

'Yes; and it was on that account, and because 
it will do you no good to mope at home, that I 
devised the expedition. Do not be silly and fan- 
ciful, but go and put on your bonnet.' And Ellen 
went, without another word. 

In the same spirit of passive endurance she 
took the place assigned to her on the box beside 
Louis, who volunteered to drive; but his ma- 
noeuvres in starting were so trying to Clara's 
nerves that no one objected, when Phil scrambled 
up between them and seized the reins. 
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'Allow me, my nautical friend,' be said. '14 
you do not take that post, you will certainly land 
us in the ditch.' 

'Very likely,' said Louis, good-humouredly. 
' I know more about steering on sea than land, so 
you may drive, and I will talk to Ellen.' And 
talk he did, not discouraged by her silence and 
languor, though occasionally expressing his sur- 
prise that she could still be suffering from head- 
ache, when the sun shone brightly and the fresh 
breeze met their faces. 

To all but Ellen the day was one of enjoyment; 
and they lingered so long on the Downs, that it 
was growing dusk before they returned home. 
Chilly with weariness and pain, Ellen suffered 
Louis to wrap her in his boat cloak; and resting 
her aching head on her hand, she sat almost un- 
conscious of what was passing round her, when 
she was roused by Phil's eager question — 'Look, 
Aunt Ellen! Do you see Colonel Oliphant?' 

Ellen started, and strained her eyes through 
the twilight, to distinguish Hugh's tall and re- 
ceding figure, as he walked with hasty strides 
through the meadow leading to the Oaks. ' Did 
we pass him?' she asked. 

'Oh, yes! He was leaning over the stile, 
looking scared and strange; and he tried to look 
under your bonnet, but you kept your head down, 
and so he turned round, thinking, I suppose, that 
you did not want to see him. I thought so, 
too.' 

I 'What are you two murmuring about?' said 

I Louis, who had not recognised Colonel Oliphant; 

I 
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but Phil, subdued into unusual gravity, made no 
reply, and they drove home in silence. 

Colonel Oliphant's card lay on the hall table; 
and Ellen lingered, after the rest of the party 
were up-stairs, to ask when he had called. 

'He has been here twice, Miss Ellen/ said 
Sarah. 'He was here in the morning, and 
seemed surprised to find you all out; so I told 
him you would certainly be back before sunset, 
as I thought you would. When he came again, 
and heard you were still out, he asked for his 
card back, and wrote something on it. And as 
Ellen looked again and more closely at the card, 
she saw the letters 6 P. P. C lightly traced in 
pencil. 

'How you shiver, Miss Ellen,' said Sarah: 
* you are not well, surely.' 

' Not very well,' said Ellen, slowly : ' I will go 
upstairs, and rest till tea-time.' 

She went to her room, closed and fastened the 
door, and then sank down; her slender fingers 
still clasping the card on which those three letters 
were inscribed — not, as she well knew, in com- 
pliance with any conventional usage, but in deep 
and bitter resentment, as a final leave-taking. 
Her bright and brief day-dream was over now; 
and she and Hugh Oliphant must meet no more, 
or meet only as strangers. He had loved her — 
and she accepted the conviction with a throb of 
mingled joy and pain — but he believed her to 
be fickle and unworthy, and so had put the 
thought from him for ever. He was strong and 
self-reliant, and so the task was easy; for he 
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might love again, or live without love, and not 
be desolate: but for her 9 who had cast herself 
upon him so utterly, it was not the disappoint- 
ment of a few weeks or months, but the shattering 
of all hope and promise, since she must live out 
her long, long life without him. 

There was no rebellion in Ellen's heart, either 
against Hugh, or the sister who had so harshly 
come between them; nor yet did she make that 
true and perfect resignation of her own will 
which can alone bring peace. She accepted her 
fate in submissive despair, and sat tearless, and 
with folded hands, while her dry eye-balls throbbed 
with a burning pain. How she went through 
that evening, she herself scarcely knew; but she 
went down to take her place with the rest, and 
spoke and moved as in a dream, and yet without 
betraying herself. When he bade her good*night, 
Louis remarked, with complacency, 4 that Ellen 
looked all the better for the day's outing.' 
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CHAPTER XXXTT. 

Vo solcando an mar crndele 
Senza vele 
E senza sarte: 

Frame Fonda, il ciel s'imbrana, 
Cresce il vento, e manca l'arte, 
E il voler della forttma 
Son costretto a seguitar. 

Inrolice, in qnesto stato 
Son datutti abbandonato 
Meco sola £ Tlnnocenza 
Che mi porta a naufragar. 

Metastasio. 

THE following day brought with it work enough 
to leave Ellen little leisure for brooding over 
her troubles. The two boys were to go to school 
on the morrow; and Willy claimed her services 
and sympathy in all his preparations. As they 
were at work in the school-room together, decid- 
ing how many of his possessions might be stored 
into the little brass-nailed trunk, Ellen could not 
help recurring to their last day at Brighton, when 
Colonel Oliphant had aided her in a like task; 
but Willy was welcome to suppose that her 
silence and depression were due to the same cause 
which made his own heart so heavy; and that she 
thought only of the miseries of school-life. 

They went about their work soberly and me- 
thodically; and Phil was not there to distract 
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them by his tormenting ways. He had eaten his 
breakfast, and gone out before the rest of the 
family appeared; in what direction, no one knew, 
or cared to ask; for, while assuming that he must 
be in mischief, even Anne did not care to inquire 
too strictly how he spent his last day of liberty. 
Just as their task was accomplished, he came in, 
looking restless and discomposed; and after walk- 
ing round the room on his head, and making an 
ineffectual attempt to hang himself to the bell- 
rope by the heels, he requested Willy to go and 
fetch the ball of twine which he had left in the 
right-hand pocket of his great-coat. * The right- 
hand, remember : you never know . your right 
hand from your left.' 

' That is a gratuitous insult,' said Ellen: * there 
is no one so accurate as Willy about a message. 
And you might as well go yourself.' 

*I want to speak to you,' said Phil, gruffly; 
and Willy promptly disappeared. In another 
moment his arms were thrown round Ellen; and 
his tears, the first tears she had ever known him 
shed, fell hot upon her cheek. Gently dis- 
engaging herself, Ellen asked what ailed him. 

' If you think I am crying about going to 
school, you never were more mistaken in your 
life,' said Phil, as soon as he had recovered voice 
to speak. 

* Then what am I to think, Phil ?' 

' That I am a fool, or worse. Colonel Oli- 
phant has gone for good, taking away his horses 
and dogs.' 

' Yes, I know,' said Ellen ; and her voice was 
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clear and calm. * But, as you are going to school 
to-morrow, that need not affect 700.' 

' Aunt Ellen, do you care?* 

Calm as Ellen seemed, the words raised a storm 
of passion; spoken as they were, not in wayward 
curiosity, hut with a pitiful earnestness which 
went straight to her heart. * Do I care,' she 
repeated; 'OPhil! you little know how much P 
And then she hid her face, and cried silently. 

'Look up, Aunt Ellen: only tell me what I 
must do?' said Phil, once more clinging round 
her: and Ellen soon raised her wan and tear- 
stained face. 

4 You can, do nothing, Phil, but forget what 
you have seen. I am weak and foolish, but it 
will soon be over.' 

' The worst is,' said Phil, ' that I have made 
mischief; though I never thought that it would 
end in this way. I was vexed because you would 
not tell me about it, and thought it would be 
good fun to make him believe that Louis Carew 
had cut him out; and I did not know how much 
you both cared till yesterday. So I went off to 
the Oaks this morning, meaning to put everything 
straight, and found him gone.' 

' It is better so,' said Ellen : * if you had inter- 
fered to put things straight, as you call it, it 
would have vexed me more than all that went 
before. Promise me now, Phil, that you will not 
meddle again, but try to forget how much you 
know.' 

' Very well,' Phil answered, rather sullenly.. 
' I promise, since you like to be miserable.' 
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' I do not say that I like it, but it cannot be 
helped now; and some day, perhaps, I shall see 
that it is best.' But a choking sigh betrayed 
that the struggle must be long and bitter before 
Ellen's rebellious heart had learned that lesson. 
She was only anxious, however, to distract Phil's 
attention from her troubles, and she proposed that 
they should take a last walk together; and they 
set out accordingly. Louis joined them as they 
crossed the lawn, hungry for society; for he had 
smoked two cigars over the Times, and his 
resources were exhausted. 

'I thought you were never coming,' he said, 
discontentedly: always pack my own things.' 

' And a nice mess I should think you made of 
it,' said Phil. 

' Upon my word, Phil,' rejoined Louis, with a 
good-humoured superiority, not adapted to allay 
his irritation, ' if you do not mend your manners, 
some of your school-mates will undertake to do it 
for you.' 

4 Let them try,' retorted Phil. 

6 1 find,' continued Louis, turning to Ellen, 
' that your equestrian friend has taken his depar- 
ture ; though equestrian I should scarcely call 
him, since he went on foot that you might ride. 
Your relations were rather amusing, for you seem 
to have seen very little of him. Do, Phil, keep 
your own side of the road.' For Phil was exe- 
cuting an eccentric dance a few paces in front, 
while revolving in his mind the propriety of 
knocking Louis down; a design which he pru- 

i 
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dently relinquished upon a second glance at his 
sturdy frame. 

To Ellen, the allusions made in all unconscious- 
ness, were far less trying than the studious silence 
maintained by her sisters. She knew that, in her 
absence, the fact of Colonel Oliphanfs departure 
must be busily canvassed, and that Anne must infer 
from it the certainty of his indifference; but his 
name remained unspoken before her : c as by she 
thought, with a swelling heart, * they could so 
teach me to forget.' Even Kate only ventured 
to express sympathy by wistful glances, and by 
addressing her in softened tones; and, though 
yearning for an exchange of confidence, Ellen 
was too much subdued to break the spell. 

Early as the two boys went off on the following 
morning, Ellen came out into the passage, with a 
face whiter than her white dressing-gown, to 
receive Willy's last tearful kisses, and whisper 
words of encouragement. Phil looked sulky and 
impatient; but it was only because he, too, had 
last words to say; and, after hurrying Willy down- 
stairs, he lingered with a petition that Ellen would 
write to him sometimes, and tell him 'that she 
was getting over it.' 

. ' Very well,' said Ellen, with a faint smile; ' and 
you must write too, and tell me that you are 
protecting Willy, who will be very home-sick at 
first, and not getting into too many scrapes your- 
self/ 

' I meant to be a model boy,' replied Phil, 
' until Aunt Anne aggravated me by that moun- 
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tain of good advice in the half hour before bed- 
time. And perhaps I may be yet, just to mortify 
her by baffling her sinister predictions. However, 
I must be off now.' 

Ellen watched the start from her window, and 
then lay down again, too wakeful for sleep, and too 
weary and spiritless to resist the thick-coming fan- 
cies which crowded her brain. How sunny life had 
seemed a little while ago, and now how changed ! 
as if the storm or shadow had marched on with 
swift and silent steps until the last bright spot was 
gone. And then those words of promise came 
came into her mind: — ' The sun shall be no more 
thy light by day; neither for brightness shall the 
moon give light unto thee: but the Lord shall be 
unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy 
glory.' The thought was none of her seeking; 
and because it filled her mind with a vague un- 
easiness, and she felt unable to grasp its truth, 
she tried to put it from her. 

'I have not been wrong,' she thought; 4 his 
love gave' depth and purpose to my life; and he 
would have led me right, and have taught me to 
be less weak and helpless. Yet now I do not 
murmur; I know I must submit.' 

And without weighing the value of a submis- 
sion which left her will unsubdued, and her hopes 
and fears still centred on an earthly object, she 
returned to her day-dreams, and sought to lose 
herself in the recollection of those fleeting joys 
which she must know no more. 
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CHAPTER XXXIH. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook, 
Thy babblings ne'er remember 

Apollo's summer look: 
Bat with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 

Ah! woold 't were so with many 

A gentle girl and boy I 
But were there ever any 

Writhed not at passed joy? 
To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steal it, 

Was never said in rhyme. 

Keats. 

IF change of scene ean heal a broken heart, 
Ellen's cure ought to have been complete; for 
few places have less in common than Dornton 
and Brombe Magna. The Tillage, or hamlet, 
scarce numbered six houses, and Mr. CareVs 
parishioners consisted for the most part of the 
tenants of the small dairy farms into which the 
land was divided, men scarcely raised in intellect 
or station above the common labourers, wearing 
the same round frocks, and speaking the same 
pure Dorset. The cottages, with their discoloured 
walls and moss-grown roofs, wore an aspect of 
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picturesque decay, and there was a quiet home- 
like beauty in all the sights and scenes around. 
Railroads had not penetrated into the secluded 
district; gay parasols and flounced dresses did 
not flaunt through the churchyard, and a lighter 
vehicle than the baker's cart seldom ploughed the 
lanes. 

Ellen's harassed spirits might have found rest 
and refreshment if she had been alone with her 
uncle William, of whom she was very fond. His 
child-like, trusting temper rebuked her restless- 
ness; and his almost feminine tenderness of man- 
ner, gave her the assurrance of sympathy which 
might for a time at least satisfy the aching void 
in her heart. But Louis was almost always by 
her side, oppressing her by his unvarying spirits, 
and claiming her companionship in a ride or 
walk with perverse obtuseness to her preference 
for a solitary ramble among the lanes and mea- 
dows, or for an afternoon's 6 parishing ' with Mr. 
Carew. Anne, too, exercised a constant super- 
vision, not the less irksome because it was un- 
obtrusive. Ellen was conscious that her failing 
appetite and languid movements were noted and 
silently condemned; and to escape reproof, she 
roused her flagging energies to play out her part 
more bravely, but only at the cost of utter pros- 
tration of spirit in her brief intervals of solitude. 

About a week after their arrival at Brombe 
Magna, Louis Carew left the parsonage for a two- 
days' visit in the neighbourhood, and Ellen felt 
all the relief of his absence. The morning had 
been rainy; but when a few watery sunbeams 
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straggled through the clouds, she laid aside her 
work and set out on a solitary walk, venturing to 
disregard Anne's warning that the rain had not 
really cleared off, since it was not accompanied 
by a positive prohibition. She was not merely 
driven forth by the impatience of all sedentary 
employment which now often visited her, for she 
had an object for her walk, bending her steps to 
the solitary way-side inn where the post-bag lay 
till it suited the parson's man to leave his various 
avocations of farming, gardening, and grooming, 
to go in search of it. Ellen calculated that this 
day's post must bring the promised letter from 
Cecil, with an account of her sister's wedding; 
and all details were anxiously expected for his 
sake, whose name must at least be enumerated 
among the invited guests. 

Ellen's surmises were correct; she eagerly 
singled out the cover with the Houghton post- 
mark, and walked on, until in the angle of an 
orchard wall she found a sheltered nook where 
she might pause to possess herself of its contents. 
She ran her eye hastily over the usual details of a 
happy wedding, until her attention was arrested 
by the name of which she was in search. 

'Colonel Oliphant was the only guest with 
whom you claim acquaintance,' Cecil wrote; 'and 
I am not sure that you would recognise him in 
his new phase. One would think that he had 
made a compact to change characters with Johnny, 
whom it is impossible to detach from the bay- 
window set apart for Mary's embroidery frame. 
Colonel Oliphant flits about, making himself 
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generally agreeable, instead of carrying on a 
scientific discussion with Papa as heretofore, or 
surveying us from his position on the rug with 
an air of lofty contempt for the frivolity of young 
ladies. His urbane humour has been very con- 
venient in helping us through the gene of this 
week, since he will turn over the leaves of Miss 
AUonby's music-book, or talk fine arts with Ada 
Marsh, and indulge in other idle practices for 
which he used to despise poor Johnny in old 
times. But there is an occasional relapse into 
cynicism; as, for example, when I asked him 
just now whether he had anything civil to say to 
you, and he drew himself up and said with a 
grim look, that he presumed Miss Kerr knew 
him too well to expect him to send an unmeaning 
message.' 

With a fresh sheet, Cecil started another sub- 
ject, and the blinding tears suffered Ellen to read 
no more; but she lingered for a while, clasping 
her hands upon her beating heart, while her eyes 
were fixed on the moss-grown coping of the wall, 
so that its form and colour and the very joinings 
of the stone were indelibly impressed on her 
memory by the intense suffering of that moment. 
She had schooled herself to bear estrangement, 
but she had been unconsciously sustained by that 
conviction of his attachment of which she was 
now deprived. If he had ever truly loved, he 
could not thus lightly forget her, or speak of her 
with contemptuous disregard* It might be that 
Anne was right, and that he had only trifled with 
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the fond and foolish heart which had opened so 
readily to the first touch of kindness. 

Stung by the thought, she turned to retrace 
her steps, reckless of the blasts of wind and rain 
which swept over the valley, since the storm 
within her breast raged yet more fiercely. She 
was very wet by the time she reached home, and 
she went straight to her room, but delayed to 
take off her cloak until she had ascertained that 
Colonel Oliphant's name did not recur in the 
letter. 

Anne surprised her while so engaged, and 
Ellen suffered her to take the letter from her 
hands, and submitted to be lectured on her wil- 
fulness in going out at all, and on the still greater 
folly of not taking off her wet things at once. 
Anne seemed to feel a certain grim satisfaction 
when her forebodings were realised; and Ellen 
confessed to having caught a chill, and went to 
bed early, feeling very feverish and unwell. 

The attack was not apparently of much con- 
sequence, and she was considered well enough to 
come downstairs on the day of Louis's return. ' He 
would be so disappointed,' his father said, 'if 
Ellen was not there to greet him.' And Ellen 
acquiesced, though disposed to shrink from the 
exertion; for the fever still hung about her, and 
her hearing was so painfully acute, that she was 
more than usually sensitive to the harsh notes in 
her cousin's voice, his creaking boots, and impetu- 
ous movements. He could not even turn over 
the sheets of the Times without crackling the 
paper more than other people. 
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Afraid to be considered fanciful or self-indul- 
gent, Ellen came down to breakfast next day, and 
went with the others to the daily morning service, 
although she felt weary and breathless even before 
she reached the gate which divided their garden 
from the churchyard. She did not complain; and 
Anne was slow to see when anything was amiss: 
but Mr. Carew interfered when Louis urged her 
to profit by the first gleam of sunshine, and go 
out with him on her pony. 

* Ellen has done enough or too much for to- 
day,' he said: 'she had better come in and lie 
down; and, if she is fit for a little home occupa- 
tion, I will ask her to help me in looking over 
the coal accounts. 9 

' Which will be much more fatiguing and tire- 
some than a quiet ride; don't you think so, 
Ellen?' * 

* I would much rather stay with Uncle William,' 
said Ellen, with an energy which Louis, though 
tolerably obtuse in such matters, felt to be little 
flattering to himself. 

' As you please,' he said, rather gruffly; and he 
walked away with a defiant whistle. But his ill- 
humour was never of long duration; and his open 
face presently reappeared to ascertain that Ellen 
had got all she wanted: he made a great clatter 
with the fire-irons, because she looked cold; and 
asked if she had any commands out of doors. 

'None, thank you,' said Ellen; 4 unless you 
bring back the post-bag. The Cape letters are 
due; and we might hear from George.' 

Louis set forth at once; and Ellen fell into a 
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dream, which had nothing to do with the columns 
of figures before, her; but she was presently roused 
by the consciousness that Mr. Carew's eyes were 
fixed upon her: she coloured painfully, and begaa 
to give her whole attention to addition; and he 
left his desk to place his hand upon the paper. 

6 You are not to worry yourself with that, 
dear. There is no crime in sitting idle when you 
feel languid and ill.' 

' I like to help you, Uncle William,' said Ellen; 
but the tears stood in her eyes, and she sought in 
Tain to dash them aside unobserved. 

' You can help me most by telling your grief; 
for it quite saddens me to see you. You are not 
well, or not happy: which is it? Or are you only 
pining for Norah?' 

' If Norah were here it might be better/ said 
Ellen. * 

4 And since she is not here, will you let me 
supply her place? I may help you if I know 
what is the matter.' 

' I cannot tell you, Uncle William,' said Ellen, 
shrinking from the kind gaze of his clear, light 
blue eyes; 'it is a long, miserable story: I have 
been wrong throughout, or, at least, weak and 
foolish, and nothing now can undo the past.' 

* Perhaps not, dear; but if you will trust me 
more fully, I may teach you to bear the suffering 
it has brought with it with a stouter heart. 
And perhaps, after all, the past is not irreme- 
diable.' 

'It is — it is, indeed,' said Ellen. 'I know, 
Uncle William, that you must have had hints of 
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the story from Anne; so I will just say that he is 
not to blame. I was foolish, and did not under- 
stand; but it is all clear now, and I am trying to 
forget.' 

'As you say, dear,' said Mr. Carew, alarmed 
by Ellen's increasing agitation; ' it may be better 
to let the matter rest, since I cannot help you. 
So perhaps we had better return to the calculation 
of hundredweights of coal.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Or ho perduta tutta mia baldanza 

Che si movea d' amoroso tesoro, 

Ed' io pover dimoro 
In guisa che di dir mi vien dottanza. 
Si che, yolendo far come coloro 

Che per vergogna celan lor mancanza, 

Di fuor mostro allegranza, 
E dentro da lo cor mi strnggo e ploro. 

Dante. 

MR. CAREW had, however, no intention of 
letting the matter rest; and he sought an 
opportunity of explanation with Anne, which was 
soon afforded him, by her entreaty that he would 
not indulge Ellen's disinclination to any exertion. 

' It was quite enough,' Anne said, ' to have one 
such fanciful invalid as Clara in the house.' 
i Ellen is not well,' said Mr. Carew, gravely. 
'No: but she only requires rousing, to shake 
off her languor. Her cough is almost gone.' 

4 But not altogether; and there is a look of 
transparent delicacy, which I have seen before, 
and never without trembling. I doubt whether 
her frame is strong enough to bear the weight of 
care which is preying upon her.' 

' Has Ellen been confiding her wrongs?' Anne 
asked, with some discomposure. 

* She gave me no more of her confidence than 
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I felt I had a right to demand,' replied Mr. Carew. 
' Indeed, I should not have been justified in inter- 
fering at all, if I had seen greater sympathy and 
tenderness on the part of one who ought to fill a 
mother's place.' 

* It is not my way to be demonstrative,' Anne 
answered, not disposed to accept the reproach; 
' and I believe that I am consulting Ellen's real 
welfare, in discouraging the premature inclination 
to romance and sentiment which was fostered by 
Norah, and of which her present unhappiness is 
the natural result.' 

'I am only imperfectly acquainted with the 
facts of the case,' said Mr. Carew; ' but I can see 
that it is no romantic fancy, but the disappoint- 
ment of a true and deep attachment, which affects 
Ellen's health and spirits. And I must repeat, 
that I am seriously uneasy about her health.' 

* I have done what I could in bringing her here 
for change of air,' said Anne. 

* But I am in favour of a more absolute change. 
What do you say to sending her to make her 
home with George and Norah?' 

' Is it Ellen's own wish to go?' said Anne, with 
a sudden pang, as the misgiving for the first time 
crossed her mind, that it must have been a harsh 
and unloving rule which had driven her to seek 
sympathy elsewhere than at home. 

' She did not say so; but she expressed a great 
yearning to be with Norah, and the fresh associ- 
ations would soon work her cure: for, romantic as 
you seem to think me, I do not believe in a life* 
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long disappointment. But I should not urge her 
going if there is any chance that the obstacles, 
whatever they may be, to her present attachment 
may be removed.' 

' Of that there is no chance whatever,' said 
Anne, decidedly: ' and as you are her legal guar- 
dian, and have the right to decide, I cannot inter- 
fere with this plan of sending her to the Cape. 
But do you wish her to go alone?' 

'Nay, Anne; I have no wish to settle the 
matter in that way. I would rather ask if yoo 
like to go with her?' 

' No,' said Anne, after a moment's indecision; 
' Kate and Clara are quite incapable of taking care 
of themselves. Besides, I am not sure that I 
should be welcome.' 

Mr. Carew sighed, and wondered how far he 
was justified in acting without Anne's more cor- 
dial concurrence; but a consultation with the 
doctor, whom he had called in to see Ellen, de- 
cided him: there were, he said, grounds for un- 
easiness in her increasing delicacy, and he should 
certainly recommend her removal to a warmer 
climate before winter set in. Accordingly, Mr. 
Carew next made the suggestion to Ellen herself; 
and she, rather startled and tearful, asked if 
Mr. Barnes thought her so very ill. 

'No, dear,' said Mr. Carew; 'the plan was my 
own, and he only acquiesces in it. I think you 
will be happier with Norah, and soon quite strong 
again; and, though the long solitary voyage may 
be trying, we shall be able to put you in charge of 
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some passenger that yew may not be quite friend- 
less.' 

' It is very kind of you, Uncle William/ said 
Ellen, gratefully: and she added after a pau&ev 
not without tears, i I wish I could care more* but 
all things seem the same now.' 

* That is a mood which I mean the voyage to 
the Cape to cure/ said Mr. Carew, but not very 
confidently, for he felt an increasing dread thai 
the wound might lie too deep to be healed by out- 
ward circumstances. 

Louis did not acquiesce so readily in the deci- 
sion, when informed of it by his father; and he 
loudly protested that Ellen was as strong as any 
one needed to be; he did not like tough women: 
and, in order to spare Ellen importunity on the 
subject, Mr. Carew deemed it expedient to hint 
the real facts of the case. 

* Oh! a love affair, is it?' said Louis: ' that is a 
different question. Of course, the sooner she can 
put that long Colonel out of her head, the better* 
I hated the fellow the only time I saw him. I 
dare say she will be quite well and jolly by the 
time I get to the Cape, which I mean to be my 
next station; for I should like to keep up with 
Ellen, though it may not be prudent to marry 
any time these ten years. There were one or two 
nice girls at Malta; but she is worth all of them 
put together.' 

* Meanwhile, you may know something about 
the ships advertised for the Cape/ said Mr. 
Carew, without disturbing himself about his 
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son's matrimonial intentions; and Louis went into 
the more practical question with equal readiness. 
He ran his eye down the columns of the Times, 
and presently declared that she had better take 
the Falkland, commanded by a Captain Lenny, 
whom he knew to be a very good fellow, to whose 
care Ellen might be safely consigned. 

'It is to sail within a fortnight,' said Anne, 
when Mr. Carew took the paper into the next 
room, where she and Ellen were sitting together. 
' That is rather short notice; but I suppose her 
things may be got ready.' This was the first 
sign which Ellen received of her consent to the 
scheme, for she had not herself ventured to start 
the subject. 

* Why, my dear Anne,' said Louis, ' any out- 
fitter might get you ready for sea in as many 
hours. It would be a pity to lose the chance, for 
the Falkland is a good sailer; and as I know 
Lenny, I can insist on his giving Ellen a cabin 
to herself, and everything conformable.' 

4 In that case,' said Anne, 'it will be better 
for you to write and engage her passage; and I 
will write to Norah by the mail to-morrow, and 
tell her that George must look out for the arrival 
of the Falkland: 

Louis returned to the study to write his letter; 
and when Mr. Carew followed him, Ellen went | 
timidly up to her sister. i I am afraid that you 
are not pleased, Anne; and if so, it would be 
better that I should not go.' 

'It is all settled now,' Anne replied; then, as 
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her voice became husky, and unwonted tears 
dimmed the cold light of her grey eyes, she added 
hurriedly: * I am sorry it has come to this, Ellen, 
and that you cannot be happy at home; but I do 
not say that the fault is all yours. 9 And this 
admission dwelt, not without consoling power, in 
the recollection of both sisters. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Lebendig sein begraben, 
Es ist ein schlimmer Stern : 
Doch kann man Ungliick haben, 
Das jenem nicht zu fern: 
Wenn man, bei heissem Herxen 
Und itinera Lebens voll, 
Vor Kummerniss und Schmerzen 
Friihzeitig altera soli. 

Uhlakd. 

ELLEN sat alone in a lodging in Mount Street, 
when a light step, anticipating the tardy 
movements of the 'general servant/ was heard 
upon the stairs; and in another moment Cecil 
entered unannounced, and gaily replied to Ellen's 
exclamation of surprise. 

* Yes, it is I myself; but there is more doubt of 
your identity. My dear child, how ill you look!' 

*I am not very strong,* said Ellen. 'I was 
tired by a morning's shopping; and I am glad of 
it, for I should have been so sorry to miss you by 
going out again with Anne and Louis.' 

'And fatigue makes you apathetic,' continued 
Cecil; 'or you would ask what has brought me 
to town.' 
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'l am content to believe that you hare come 
on purpose to wish me good-bye/ said Ellen. 

'Good child!' replied Cecil, approvingly, 'that 
shows quite a proper pride and an increased esti- 
mate of your own value. And it is really nothing 
else, though I made the most of filial duty when 
Papa was pitying himself for having to come 
up about Johnny's settlements, and insisted on 
keeping him company. As soon as ever we got 
to Grosvenor Square, I ordered rooms to be ready 
for you, and as many of the sisterhood as are 
with you ; and I will carry you off at once, leaving 
them to follow.' 

' The rest of the sisterhood is only Anne/ said 
Ellen. c We heard from Kate to-day that Clara 
is not well enough to leave home, or to be left 
alone; and there is so much to be done here, that 
I am to go without seeing them, or Rose Cottage, 
again.' 

'We will talk over that and other matters 
when we get to Grosvenor Square,' said Cecil, 
unwilling to see the tears rise in Ellen's eyes. 
' Go now and get ready, and in three minutes we 
shall be comfortably established in the room which 
was Harriet's, and is now yours. The fire is 
burning, and the most luxurious of sofas waiting 
to receive you.' 

'It sounds tempting,' said Ellen; 'but we had 
better wait till Anne comes back, for she may not 
think it worth while to move.' 

' Then she must come and say so, for I do not 
mean to go without you; and if you have any 
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regard for Papa's feelings, you will not keep the 
horses standing for the indefinite number of hours 
that she may be at the outfitter's.' 

Cecil's stronger will prevailed; and while Ellen 
went to get ready, she composed a note to Anne, 
asking her to migrate to the rooms prepared for 
her in Grosvenor Square, and adding a pressing 
invitation to dinner for Louis Carew, in whom 
she felt an especial interest. She was anxious to 
discover some foundation for the romance of 
which she deemed him the hero, especially since 
it would prove that Lord John was in no degree 
responsible for Ellen's altered looks. 

Ellen was fully sensible of the contrast between 
their noisy and uncomfortable lodging and the 
spacious room into which Cecil conducted her; 
but she was almost oppressed by the lavish affec- 
tion, to which she had been of late a stranger. 
Cecil flitted about, darkening the room, arranging 
the pillows, and even dissatisfied that she could 
devise no further appliances to comfort. And 
when everything was done, she asked if she might 
stay and talk, or if Ellen wished to enjoy her cup 
of tea in silence. 

'I should like you to talk,' said Ellen. 4 Tell 
me more about Harriet's wedding.' 

Though declaring that her letter had left no- 
thing untold, Cecil was willing to repeat the 
story; and Ellen listened feverishly for the name 
which must recur in the account. 'Is Colonel 
Oliphant in town?' she said, when at last Cecil 
mentioned him; though the question was not asked 
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without a feeling of humiliation, that she should 
still interest herself in his movements. 

'No — yes; I scarcely know,' said Cecil. 'The 
regiment is at the Wellington barracks; but he 
may be away on leave. We will get Papa to 
find out, for I am sure you will be amused by the 
transformation. He was consistently gay and 
mundane all the while he was at Houghton; and 
though I could not detect a decided preference 
for any of the young ladies, I have no doubt that 
will come. He is just the sort of man who makes 
up his mind to many at a certain age, and falls 
in love accordingly. Shall we ask him to dinner 
to-morrow?' 

* Not on my account,' said Ellen, very quietly. 
* Now that my days in England are so few, I am 
not much inclined to see strangers.' 

There was a pause, while Cecil considered 
whether she might enter on the subject with 
which her thoughts were busy; and Ellen pre- 
sently set her scruples at rest. ' I want to hear 
more about Mary and your brother, Cecil. Is 
Mary as quiet and grave as ever?' 

'As quiet,' replied Cecil, 'but scarcely so 
grave. She is one of those people who smile 
with their eyes; and it so changes the expression 
of her face, that she sometimes looks almost 
pretty.' 

'Almost! Lord John would be offended by 
your want of discernment. And I always thought 
Mary's such a pleasing countenance.' 

'Oh, yes!' said Cecil, a little impatiently; 
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a cup of coffee first, and you had better lie quiet 
until we hear the dining-room bell. It would be 
a pity to disturb your sister before the gentlemen 
come out. She looked fagged and tired; bat she 
evidently considered it too great a concession to 
human weakness to lean back in an arm-chair 
before me; and I suppose the indulgence may be 
considered lawful when she is quite alone.' 

' How you do see through people,' said Ellen. 

'Not all people. You remain a mystery, all 
the more provoking because you seem transparent. 
I am not half-satisfied with our talk this after- 
noon, and I should like to begin again, if it would 
not worry you.' 

' It would worry me,' said Ellen; and there 
were tears in her voice. ' It tires me to think of 
the past, when I am only anxious to forget; and 
though it may be true that I am not well nor 
happy, you ought to be satisfied to know that 
you and yours are not responsible. Promise me, I 
Cecil, to be satisfied with this.' 

' I am of a restless and inquisitive nature,' said 
Cecil; 'but I will be as passive as I can.' 

' And not cast about for confirmation to ground- 
less fancies. I have suffered enough from that,' 
said Ellen; and Cecil again acquiesced; but she 
was not diverted from her intention of watching 
narrowly the intercourse between the cousins, 
and drawing her own conclusions. That even- 
ing's observation left her in doubt of Ellen's sen- 
timents; but then she was always quiet and un- 
demonstrative, and must instinctively attempt to 
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check Mr. Carew's undisguised admiration before 
the eyes of others. On the whole, Cecil saw no 
reason to despair of hearing that the affair was 
brought to a happy conclusion, as soon as Louis 
was appointed to a ship on the Cape station, to 
which he so eagerly aspired. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I know I lore in vain, strive against hope: 

Yet in this captions and intenible sieve 

I still ponr in the waters of my love, 

And lack not to lose still: thus, Indian-like, 

Religions in mine error, I adore 

The snn, that looks upon his worshipper, 

Bnt knows of him no more. 

AWs Well tkat Ends Well 

THE days slipped by in busy preparation; and 
though out driving constantly, and in every 
direction, Ellen never saw the face she sought, 
yet feared to meet : no one spoke or seemed to 
think of Colonel Oliphant, and she was forced to 
believe that he had left town. On the very last 
evening, however, when they were assembled for 
dinner, the door opened, and ' Colonel Oliphant' 
was announced. 

' So it is,' said Lord Calton, in the pause which 
intervened before his appearance. ' I forgot to 
tell you, Cecil, that I heard of him at the club, 
and left a note, asking him to dine here any day 
this week. It is unlucky he should have chosen 
to-night, 9 he added, looking kindly at Ellen, and 
ascribing her agitation to a natural unwillingness 
to meet a stranger, when she was depressed by 
the impending parting. 

< Colonel Oliphant,' said Cecil, lightly, 'looks 
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as discomposed as if he had fallen among strangers. 
Have you forgotten Ellen— Miss Kerr?' 

' The meeting is unexpected,' Hugh replied; 
and his tone and formal greeting restored Ellen's 
self-possession. The crimson colour quickly faded, 
and she returned his slight bow with a pale and 
resolute face. 

'What has brought you to town?' resumed 
Hugh, turning to Lady Cecil. * I was not aware 
that you had any intention of leaving Houghton.' 

'It was a sudden thought,' replied Cecil. 
'Papa came on business, and I not on pleasure; 
for it was to see the last of Ellen, who sails to- 
morrow for the Cape.' 

' Indeed ! To join Mrs. Kerr, I presume,' said 
Hugh; and the last words were spoken with such 
studied indifference, that Ellen dared not trust 
the impression that his voice had at first slightly 
trembled. 

' Yes; and I am afraid the voyage out alone 
will be disagreeable enough, though her cousin 
has made all. possible arrangements for her com- 
fort. Are you acquainted with Mr. Carew?' 

'We met at Rose Cottage,' replied Hugh; and 
all the circumstances of that meeting flashed on 
Ellen's mind, and were perhaps equally present 
to his recollection. Was it too late to undo that 
morning's work, and to clear away the misconcep- 
tion which had divided two loving hearts? 

'Will you go down with Ellen?' said Cecil, as 
dinner was announced; 'for I have something to 
say to Mr. Carew about a commission with which 
I entrusted him. 
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Hugh had not the option of declining; and 
Ellen took his arm, and hoped there might be no 
tremour in her voice, when called to reply to 
some trifling remark. But such anxiety was 
thrown away; for no word was spoken by Hugh, 
and they descended the stair in unbroken silence. 
Ellen felt that the resentment which declared 
itself by defying the common courtesies of society 
was strong and cruel; and she could not know that 
the wounded love from which it sprang was 
stronger still. She took her place with a failing 
heart; the lights swam before her eyes, and the 
voices of those around her made a confused hum 
like rushing waters in her ears; and she mecha- 
nically stretched out her hand for a glass of 
water. 

' I beg your pardon,' said Colonel Olipbant, as 
he took the caraffe from her hand; and when the 
trifling act of courtesy was accomplished, he 
turned to conclude the remark he was addressing 
to Lady Cecil. 

His tone of ceremonious politeness, so different 
from the voice which had in other days made her 
heart throb with pleasure, sent a shiver through 
Ellen's frame; but her maidenly pride was roused 
by the fear that she was betraying emotions which 
he must despise, and she cast the weakness aside 
with one resolute effort. She bent forward to 
talk to Lord Calton; and if Hugh's eyes occa- 
sionally strayed in that direction, Ellen never 
noticed it, and he only caught the haughty turn 
of her slender throat, or occasionally, perhaps, 
the outline of a profile always remarkable 
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for its classical beauty, now enhanced by an ex- 
citement which called the rich colour to her cheek, 
and light to eyes which Hugh knew best when 
mournfully dreaming, or cast down in bashful 
happiness. She talked gaily to Louis, who sat 
opposite; and neither he nor any other could 
note how she shivered at the sound of her own 
laugh. 

Dinner came to an end at last; the sooner, be- 
cause Cecil was partly conscious of the force 
Ellen put upon herself, although not for whose 
gake it was maintained. i I am so sorry,' she 
said, kindly, as she led the way to the drawing- 
room, 4 that Colonel Oliphant came to-night; for 
every additional person is a gene on this last 
evening, when you must long to be quiet.' 

' We shall be quiet now,' said Ellen, with a 
faint smile, so soon quenched in tears, that she 
hid her face in her hands, crushed and broken^ 
spirited, now that the stimulus to exertion was 
withdrawn. 

Cecil stood by in silent sympathy; while Anne, 
who partly read her feelings, said, with unusual 
softness, " Will you not go upstairs, dear? Yo« 
hare had a tiring day, and are quite worn out/ 

' O Anne, let me stay,' said Ellen, with such 
pleading earnestness, that Anne was silenced, and 
Cecil perplexed. She could only ascribe it to an 
unwillingness to forego her last few hours with 
Louis Carew, and at once gave her voice in favour 
of Ellen's remaining down stairs; nor did Anne 
make any further remonstrance* Ellen retreated 
to a sofa in a dark corner of the room to rest, and 
x 
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outwardly she lay very still; bat the very name of 
rest seemed to mock her inward fever of spirit 
Thought after thought went tarrying through 
her brain: love and bitterness, pity and resent- 
ment, strangely mingled together, and an abiding 
sense of humiliation overpowering all other sen- 
sations. Why must she still cling to the hope 
that he would not let her go without one kind 
word, when she knew that kindness could spring 
only from compassion, and that love was fled for 
ever; for his cool, measured politeness forbade the 
belief that any trace of tenderness remained. 
Ellen knew not that, to the eye of a bystander, 
she had played out her part with equal success. 

The dining-room bell startled her from such 
musings; and although Cecil bade her lie still, 
Ellen rather chose to come forward, and sit where 
the light might fall upon her face, now, indeed, 
as white as the dress she wore, but calm and 
resolute, and bearing no trace of the inward 
struggle. Louis took the chair by her side, with 
an honest desire to shield her from the supposed 
annoyance of Colonel Oliphantfs presence, whom 
he regarded with no friendly eyes, treating him 
with a boyish impertinence; of which, however, 
Hugh was apparently unconscious. Only once 
during the evening he deserted his post for a few 
moments, and then Hugh approached; but Ellen, 
though conscious of his advance, kept her eyes 
upon her work, and tutored her fingers to ply the 
needle with regular precision. 

' I hear, Miss Kerr/ he said, ' that you leave 
England to-morrow.' 
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Ellen's parted lips refused to utter a sound, 
but she made a motion of assent. 

* Mr. Carew tells me/ continued Hugh, ' that he 
hopes to be appointed to some ship on the African 
station before long; and the prospect of a speedy 
meeting must be a great satisfaction to you.' 

His cold sarcastic tone conveyed an insinuation 
which even Ellen's submissive temper could not 
brook; and careless of the construction her words 
might bear, she answered, with an angry blush: 

' Yes: a familiar face is always welcome when 
away from home; and I look forward to seeing 
my cousin.' 

' I must apologise for intercepting your view at 
this moment,' said Hugh, moving aside so as to 
allow Louis to resume his place; and while Ellen's 
heart swelled at his bitter words, she schooled 
herself to speak and smile as before. But though 
mental suffering may be controlled, bodily pain is 
less easily kept in subjection by the strongest 
will; and Ellen's headache was so severe, that it 
presently attracted her cousin's attention, who 
was not quick to discern when anything was 
amiss. 

' You look so deadly pale, Ellen,' he said, ' I 
am sure you had better go to bed.' 

Ellen, too much subdued to) resist, complied at 
once. Lord Calton wished her good night with 
almost fatherly tenderness; Louis with warmth 
and frankness; and Cecil whispered as she kissed 
her, that she should see her again. Last came 
Colonel Oliphant's parting words, spoken in cold 
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formality, and with a successful semblance of in- 
difference. 

'Good bye, Miss Kerr/ he said: 'remember 
me to jour sister-in-law.' 

And then the door closed upon her, and the 
parting was over. 

Louis was the first to break the silence which 
ensued. 

'Poor Ellen! she has enough to do before de- 
livering that message. One would think, Colonel 
Oliphant, that you were asking her to convey 
your regards to the other side of the street.' 

Hugh's brow contracted, and he made no reply. 
Perhaps stung by the words, or moved by the 
feverish heat of the slender fingers which had for 
a moment trembled in his grasp, he turned again 
to Cecil; while Louis was consulting Anne about 
some arrangement for the morrow. 

' Does Miss Kerr leave England on account of 
her health?' he asked. 

'It was the reason given,' replied Cecil; 'and 
I am not easy about her. She never looked 
strong, you know; but now there is a look of 
delicacy I never saw before.' 

' I never saw her better, or in better spirits, 
than she was to-night,' said Hugh. 

' That is so like a man,' rejoined Cecil, indig- 
nantly, ' not to feel that her gaiety to-night was 
forced and unnatural, and that she often smiled 
when she could not trust her voice to speak.' 

' I am not behind scenes, you know,' said Hugh: 
and he added after a pause, ' I gather from what 
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yon say, that Miss Kerr is neither well nor 
happy/ 

1 Neither she nor her sister admit any cause 
for uneasiness/ answered Cecil; ' and I hope the 
voyage will quite restore her health. But, of 
course, she cannot be happy at the moment of 
leaving home, and when parting with one possibly 
dearer than her sisters.' 

As Cecil spoke, she lowered her voice and 
glanced towards Louis, conscious of indiscretion 
in so doing, and yet unable to resist the impulse 
to exculpate her brother from the accusation 
which seemed implied in Hugh's inquiry. It 
was natural that, after seeing them together at 
Houghton and Rose Cottage, he should consider 
Lord John responsible for Ellen's loss of health 
and spirits; and Cecil was anxious to assure him, 
as well as herself, that the impression, if any had 
been made, was already effaced by an awakening 
interest in her sailor cousin. 

The hint was enough for Hugh, stiffening his 
momentary inclination to relent into more bitter 
resentment. 

' I wish him joy,' he said; and he was gone be- 
fore Cecil could complete her laughing explana- 
tion, that such congratulations were at present 
premature. If it occurred to her that his manner 
was strange, it was only .for a moment; and she 
dismissed the thought from her mind in her 
anxiety to occupy herself at once about Ellen. 

Anne noticed his abrupt departure with a shade 
of disappointment. She had been sitting apart 
all the evening, apparently absorbed in her knit- 
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ting, bat really revolving in her mind how much 
of Ellen's outfit would serve for her trousseau, 
and if it would be possible to recover any portion 
of her passage-money. Although the magnani- 
mous resolution to sacrifice her better judgment 
to Ellen's weakness, and promote a marriage of 
which she could not approve, was never revealed, 
she felt aggrieved that Colonel Oliphant did not 
avail himself of the concession; and his neglect 
to do so confirmed her original belief, that she 
was in no degree responsible for the secret grief 
which preyed on Ellen, and made her own heart 
heavy and ill at ease. It must be manifest to all, 
that if Hugh had ever loved, he could not have 
let Ellen go without declaring his attachment; 
and that she was, therefore, justified in all she 
had done to break off the intimacy. 

Even in her own room, Ellen had not found 
the rest she needed; for desolation and discom- 
fort reigned there. The floor was strewn with 
boxes, the chairs with their contents, and Cecil's 
energetic handmaiden was flitting about, and con- 
gratulated herself on Miss Kerr's appearance, as 
now she could show her where each article might 
be found. Ellen listened to instructions which con- 
veyed no meaning to her ear, and said ' Yes' and 
* No' mechanically as she was desired to note the 
compartment so nicely arranged for collars, and 
that destined to contain her books. Every pulse 
throbbed with pain; she was faint and sick at 
heart; and Hugh's cold farewell still echoed in 
her ears; but she did not give way until Cecil 
entered, and her gentle voice unloosed the flood- 
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gates of grief. She clung round her, sobbing 
like a tired child, until Cecil led her to her own 
room, laid her in her own bed, and watched beside 
her until she forgot her troubles in a heavy dream- 
less sleep. 

It were needless to dwell on the parting of the 
morrow. Before the sun again set, Ellen was 
alone, surrounded by strange faces, and listening 
to unwonted sounds. Her straining eyes rested 
on the cloud of smoke hovering over the city from 
which the tide was bearing them so fast away, 
until the forest of shipping intercepted her view, 
and then she looked up to the glowing evening 
sky with a sad and despairing glance. All hope 
and happiness seemed to be blotted out of life; 
and she thought, like the prophet of old, that she 
did well to be angry. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Bin ich doch noch so jtrag, so jung, 
Und soil schon sterben! 

SchoD war ich anch, und das war mein Verderben. 
Nah' war der Freand, nun ist er weit: 
Zerrissen liegt der Kranz, die Blumen zerstreut. 

Goethe. 

fPHE first few days of their voyage were rough 
and stormy, and Ellen was the only lady 
not confined to her cabin by sea-sickness, and 
received, in consequence, much courteous atten- 
tion, not only from Captain Lenny, but from the 
young cadets and old Indian officers who were 
among the passengers. She sat beside the Cap- 
tain at dinner, who piled her plate with food 
adapted to the appetite of a strong man; and he 
estimated her capacity for clothing in the same 
proportion, since he never found her on deck 
without wrapping her in his heavy boat-cloak, 
which was, he remarked, sure to keep off some- 
thing — rain, wind, or spray. In the morning, 
he told her the height of the barometer; and in 
the evening, that Lieutenant Carew was one of 
the most promising young officers in the navy; 
and once or twice during the day, he wished he 
could find the odd volume of Cook's Voyages, 
which he had seen somewhere among his stores. 
There was nothing very enlivening in such inter- 
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course; but Ellen was grateful for his attentions, 
and they were mutually satisfied with each other. 

'Young ladies,' as Captain Lenny observed, 
' were in general a troublesome description of 
cargo, either sea-sick or love-sick; and it was 
quite a pleasure to have charge of one who was 
neither one thing nor the other.' And, as Cap- 
tain of an East Indiaman, he had a good deal of 
experience in that line of business. 

Ellen was not, however, so well pleased with 
her share of attention from the passengers, and 
checked it as far as possible by passive discou- 
ragement. She looked annoyed when, on her 
appearance on deck, half the seats were vacated 
in her favour, and persisted in declining the as- 
sistance for which the unsteady motion of the 
vessel often furnished an excuse, when it was 
offered by any one below the rank of a general 
officer, or by a civilian of less than twenty years' 
standing. Such discretion considerably height- 
ened the interest already excited by her beauty; 
and all her movements were watched and can- 
vassed with the avidity with which any interest 
is regarded that can serve to vary the monotony 
of a long voyage. Conscious of the sensation she 
excited, Ellen became the more silent and retiring, 
shrinking from notice, and studiously avoiding 
any response to the advances by which the more 
enterprising sought to win an answering look or 
smiles. Nor did her reserve spring from pru- 
dence so much as inclination, since an increasing 
languor made every exertion a painful effort. 

When the long rolling waves of the Bay of 
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Biscay were exchanged for smoother seas and 
warmer latitudes, other ladies emerged from re- 
tirement, and girls endued with that capacity for 
friendship which is the chief acquirement of a 
boarding-school education, attempted to draw 
Ellen into their circle, while the elder ladies 
regarded her with benevolent interest, and in- 
vited her to sit beside them while they worked 
and talked in languid murmurs. But passive 
resistance still prevailed against any attempts at 
better acquaintance, and while the young ladies 
pronounced her ' slow,' their elders feared, in 
impressive whispers, that she was i strange' — a 
still more alarming censure — and Ellen was once 
more allowed to dream her days away in undis- 
turbed seclusion. The want of animation, of 
which they complained, was not merely due to 
sadness of spirits, but to the languor of failing 
health. The sea-air and a change of scene had 
worked no cure: her cough was more frequent, 
her nights more feverish, and her clear and dis- 
tinct colouring, and the unnatural size and bril- 
liancy of her eyes, which called forth enthusiastic 
admiration of her beauty, must have awakened 
far other feelings of distress and uneasiness, had 
there been any at hand to watch her with the 
interest of affection. Ellen herself, who had 
never known ill health, nor been taught to mark 
its symptoms, felt no alarm, ascribing her in- 
creasing lassitude and weakness to the heat of the 
weather, and taking refuge in her cabin during 
the day; she sought the deck when the sun was 
low, and generally remained there until the moon 
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and stars had risen, disregarding all friendly 
warnings that it was imprudent to expose herself 
to the night air. 

On one such evening, even the approach of 
sunset brought no breeze to relieve the oppressive 
stillness of the day. The sails flapped idly to 
and fro, the sky was mirrored in the unbroken 
surface of the water, and the vessel lay rocking 
in the same trough she had ploughed for herself 
some hours before. The ladies sighed, plied 
crochet hook and tapestry needle, and said that 
it was tiresome, while the gentlemen murmured 
more loudly, and trod the deck with quick im- 
patient steps. Ellen sat apart as usual; she 
felt lonely and home-sick, and the tones and 
faces she began to know so well were the more 
wearisome from their familiarity, so she turned 
her head away, and watched the clouds which 
were heaped in gorgeous masses on the western 
horizon, and repeated in the depths below, and 
tried to lose herself in the contemplation of their 
beauty. But she was rudely awakened from a 
dream when the ring which had been Norah's 
gift fell from the hand which hung listlessly by 
her side, and rolled to the other side of the deck. 
She sprang forward with a cry of distress, but 
a young officer, who was pacing to and fro, had 
already arrested its progress, and now restored 
it to its owner. 

The ring had a peculiar value in Ellen's eyes, 
since she had chosen, perhaps, from an arbitrary 
fancy, to associate the gift with Hugh Oliphant, 
whose choice it was; and in the first moment o£ 
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delight at its recovery she pressed it to her 
lips with a passionate joy, and then, silent and 
ashamed, she replaced it on her finger. 

'It is too large,' said Mr. Hay, feeling the 
necessity of saying something; and he then re* 
snmed his walk, reflecting with satisfaction on the 
romance of an incident which had so pleasingly 
varied the monotony of the day, and which he 
must take an early opportunity of retailing to 
his intimates. 

The chance remark awakened a fresh train of 
thought in Ellen's mind, as she moved the ring 
up and down her slender finger. ' It is too large 
now/ she thought, ' but it fitted me when Norah 
placed it there, and he stood by with a grave, 
pleased smile.' She looked again at her thin 
and wasted hand, on which the blue veins were 
clearly traced, and memory sent her back to the 
day when she had fondled her mother's hand, 
and remarked on the same peculiarity, receiving 
the reply of which, young as she was, she under- 
stood the calm hopelessness — 4 It is because I 
am very ill, my child.' Was she, too, very ill? 
The conviction was forced upon her, and would 
not be driven back. 

Ellen sat there long after the twilight had 
fallen, and the stars shone out in all their 
southern brilliancy; but at length she rose and 
sought her cabin. She threw off her bonnet, 
and her«hair, all heavy with moisture, fell down 
and veiled her face, while she was trying to 
trace the tokens of decay which it was not hard 
to find. Then she knelt down and sent up to 
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heaven a low and bitter cry for mercy. The 
fear of death had fallen upon her. 

It were strange to tell the thoughts and thick- 
coming fancies which crowded into her mind 
through the long and wakeful night. Feeling 
that it was too late to cry against the sentence 
which had gone forth, she lay still and tried 
to grasp its truth. She had been lonely and 
faint-hearted, looking forward to a cheerless future, 
and almost ready to ask, 'What good shall my 
life do me?' But now life seemed lonely, and 
death terrible; she was so young, and so unfit 
to die. The sins of childhood and youth rose 
up before her; her faint endeavours and many 
failures; and how, of late especially, her heart 
had been given to earth — her hopes and desires 
centred there. Even the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment had failed to wean her affections from their 
earthly idol; and she had refrained from seeking 
true peace, since it could only be attained by 
yielding up her will, simply and without reserve. 

Then she thought of her little room at home, 
and of the scenes amid which her life had been 
passed, of those who still dwelt there, and of the 
way in which they would be affected by her 
death. She pictured to herself Kate's fast-flow- 
ing tears, and Anne's repressed and silent grief, 
embittered, perhaps, by some pangs of self- 
reproach. She lingered yet longer on the 
thought that Hugh Oliphant might read the 
announcement in the paper with an unmoved 
voice, and observe that it must be the Ellen 
Kerr he had known and rather admired, and 
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then pass on to comment on a birth or a marriage 
with the same momentary interest. It could not 
be: with the knowledge of her death must come also 
the knowledge of the lore, which he had spurned 
or mistrusted; and Ellen found strange consola- 
tion in this conviction. Yet even here her heart 
smote her, since she felt that she was looking on 
death, as she had looked on life, in its relation 
to man, and not to God. She tried to think 
what her death would be; but her mind recoiled 
from the dark mystery of the spiritual change, 
to take refuge in its earthly accompaniments. She 
fancied the end so near, that her eyes might be 
closed by the hand of strangers, and that these 
would stand round to see her body committed to 
the deep, and to hear the sullen splash of the 
waters as they closed over it. And in such 
thoughts she was occupied, when merciful sleep 
at length effaced them from her wearied and 
over-tasked brain. 

Everything was full of life and motion when 
Ellen awoke. A light breeze had sprung up, 
and the vessel danced over the waves, while 
the heat was less intense than it had been for 
some days before. Waking with a vague con- 
sciousness of evil, it was some time before she 
remembered its cause, and she was then disposed 
to wonder at her fears, and regard them as the 
work of her imagination. But the conviction 
returned with the pain and breathlessness attend- 
ing on the irksome business of dressing; and her 
weakness was more than usually apparent, be- 
cause she was free from fever. When the task 
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was accomplished, she sat wearily down to con- 
sider the expediency of consulting the surgeon of 
the ship; but she could not conquer her reluctance 
to do so. He was a young man of little expe- 
rience and no refinement, who kept his profession 
out of sight, while he flirted with the young 
ladies, and played whist and drank wine with 
the officers; and Ellen finally decided, that as 
the best medical aid could be of no avail, she 
should be justified in letting matters take their 
course, and using no efforts to arrest the progress 
of disease. 

The matter was, however, differently decided 
for her. Exhausted by the agitation and sleep- 
lessness of the foregoing night, the first gush of 
fresh air took away her breath as she ascended 
the companion stair, and she clung powerless to 
the rail until one of the gentlemen came to her 
assistance. He bore her on to the deck in a 
state of half-unconsciousness; and though a few 
tears relieved the sense of suffocation, she was 
constrained to lie still, until the doctor was sum- 
moned. 

The story of the ring had duly circulated 
through the saloon; and it naturally heightened 
the interest with which the incident of a lady's 
fainting was regarded by hungry passengers who 
were greatly in need of some such excitement to 
fill up the vacant half-hour before breakfast. 
They crowded round, eager and sympathetic, and 
when the doctor, properly informed that it was 
' the lady of the ring/ had pronounced her in an 
impressive whisper to be ' only nervous,' signifi- 
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cant glances were exchanged, which recalled the 
colour to Ellen's face. She sat up at once, 
quickly declaring that she was quite well. 

'Very right,' said the young doctor, appro* 
vingly; 'exertion is salutary, so long as you 
avoid fatigue. I must prescribe a nervous mix- 
ture, though I believe that air and exercise, and 
cheerful society are the best medicines.' 

With a flushed cheek and beating heart, Ellen 
declined the nervous mixture, as well as the 
further prescription of cheerful society. Living 
almost entirely in her own cabin, and yet appear- 
ing at the stated hours of meals, the inroads 
which sickness made upon her frame attracted 
no attention, although she was still the object 
of lively interest; and many a romance was 
woven; while some said that she was unhappy, 
and some that she was only reserved and proud, 
as, indeed, the force she put upon herself gave 
her an air of stately beauty. But disease mean- 
while had its course; and Ellen noted its swift 
and silent steps with a calm hopelessness, which 
only accelerated its progress. One strong earthly 
wish remained, that she might be spared to see 
Norah and her little ones; and as the ship ap- 
proached its destination, and she felt this wish 
would be gratified, she thanked God and took 
courage. 
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CHAPTER XXXVTCL 

Elle etoift de ce monde, oil les meUleures cboMt 

Ont le pire destin: 
Et Rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 

L'espace d'un matin. 

Db Malksherbk. 

ON the twentieth of December, the Falkland 
rounded the point of Table Bay, which 
brought her into smooth water and within sight 
of Cape Town. Several boats put out from the 
shore, to anticipate the delay which always occurs 
in bringing the ship alongside the quay; and 
Norah and her husband were in one of these, and 
eagerly scanned the various faces which lined the 
bulwarks of the Falkland, some admiring the 
bold outline of the Table Mountain, others intent 
on the progress of the boats, in which they hoped 
to discover friends or kindred; all in the pleasant 
excitement with which the prospect of treading 
on dry land is welcomed after a long voyage. 

' I cannot see her,' said Norah, ' unless that is 
her straw bonnet. 9 But the owner of the bonnet 
in question turned her head as she spoke, and 
disclosed features in no degree resembling those 
of Ellen. 

* That will not do,' Norah observed. ' I can 
scarcely think she is on board, for she would 

Y 
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certainly be looking out for us. And how, I 
wonder, am I to get up the ship's side?' 

' By that swinging ladder/ said George, philo- 
sophically. ' It is a less disagreeable process than 
getting down again.' 

With the aid of his strong arm, the ascent was 
accomplished; and Norah was repaid by receiving 
an affirmative reply to her eager enquiry, whether 
Miss Kerr was among the passengers. The 
captain, after looking round in search of her, 
suggested that she would be found in her cabin, 
where she spent most of her time. Leaving 
George on deck, Norah went below; and du- 
biously following the directions she received, to 
open the second door to the left, she advanced 
more confidently, when a bag, which had been a 
familiar object at Rose Cottage, met her eyes. 
But the words of welcome died away on her lips, 
and the smile with which she first discovered that 
Ellen lay asleep, was exchanged, on a second 
glance, for an expression of dismay. The change 
which the last three months had wrought was, 
indeed, alarming: Ellen's form was wasted, her 
colour hectic, and a low sharp cough interrupted, 
even in sleep, her laboured breathing. Norah's 
voice broke down in the attempt to pronounce her 
name; but, at the half-uttered word, Ellen awoke 
with a look of trouble and bewilderment, quickly 
chased away by a smile of joyful recognition, as 
she flung her arms round Norah. 

'Was I asleep?' she asked. 

' So it seemed,' Norah answered, with an at- 
tempt to stifle the misgiving at her heart. 'It 
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showed great composure, to be able to take your 
siesta at such a time.' 

' There was so much noise on deck that I did 
not sleep last night; and then I was tired by 
packing, and lay down to rest.' 

' You ought not to have been sent out alone, to 
fag yourself with packing, or anything else,' said 
Norah, abruptly. 4 Anne never hinted that you 
were really ill/ 

'She did not know; I did not know until 
lately. Oh Norah, I am so thankful to be with 
you/ 

' I ought never to have left you/ said Norah, 
kissing Ellen's burning cheek again and again 
with passionate tenderness. ' All the world have 
been cruel and unkind, and you have pined for 
me; and now all will be well, will it not, dear? 
Once, and then no more, we must speak of your 
wrongs and sufferings, and then forget them/ 

'YeV said Ellen; 'I should like to explain 
everything to you before — but where is George?' 

'I will bring him to you here/ said Norah, 
her heart so full that she was glad to escape; and 
George was alarmed by the tearful, troubled face 
which met his enquiry, whether she had found 
her. 

' Oh George! it is too dreadful. She says they 
did not know it when she left England; but she 
is very ill — so changed and saddened, that I fear 
the worst.' 

'This climate, and care and tenderness, will 
work wonders,' said George; but he did not 
repeat the confident assertion when Ellen's wasted 
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and drooping form was clasped in his arms* He 
knew then that Norah's forebodings were just, 
and that their beautiful sister had come omly to 
die. 

They took her home; and for a few days there 
was one of those deceitful rallies which so often 
accompany decline. Medical alleviations appeared 
to produce their effect; and Ellen's cough almost 
disappeared, while her sleep and appetite im- 
proved. On Christmas Day, she went with the 
rest to the little wooden church which formed the 
centre of the settlement; and though silent and 
thoughtful, she did not appear exhausted nor 
unduly depressed throughout the day. In the 
evening, the little girls insisted on carrying Papa 
into the woods for a holiday stroll; and before he 
went, he arranged a sofa for Ellen below the 
broad eaves of the verandah, where she lay in 
contented enjoyment of the sweet sounds and 
sights around her, until Norah came out to join 
her. 

* It is a beautiful world, Norah,' Ellen said, 
with a smile in which there was scarcely a shade 
of sadness; and Norah answered joyously— 

' Yes; and now you are able to enjoy it. This 
week has worked wonders.' 

Ellen smiled again; but this time with an ex- 
pression which brought fear instead of joy to 
Norah's heart. She knelt down beside the sofa, 
and said imploringly, ' Ellen, dear, you must not 
despond. The will has so much to do with 
recovery.* 

' It is too late, Norah. I have -thrown my lift 
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away, though now I know how much there is to 
live for* Bat I think, too, the bitterness of death 
is past; and I can bear to look forward without 
the agony of fear and shame, which weighed me 
down when first I knew that it was nean. Those 
were terrible hours in the ship.' 

'Tell me, dear,' said Norah, looking into the 
depths of Ellen's eyes, clear and untroubled, and 
yet so deeply mournful — ' tell me if it is indeed 
too late. I scarcely dare to speak of the un- 
happy misunderstanding which has broken your 
heart and health; but you do not know how I 
burn to act. You cannot love in vain; and a 
word from me might make all clear, and induce 
him to write or come.' 

'No, oh no,' said Ellen; 'the thought of seeing 
him once more would rouse the old restless passion 
which I have sought to stifle, though I love, and 
must love him to the end. And if he were to 
come but, and come too late, he would reproach 
himself so bitterly.' 

'Colonel Oliphant is not the one to be con- 
sidered,' said Norah. 

'You must not judge him harshly,' rejoined 
Ellen, earnestly. ' He loved me once, and only 
gave me up when he thought me weak and fickle. 
And I sometimes fancy that love will spring 
again; and if he comes uncalled to seek me, you 
will meet him kindly. Promise me that, Norah.' 

'If I can,' said Norah; and Ellen looked 
distressed. 

' For my sake you can and will; and you must 
give him this token, if he ever comes to claim it. 
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Knowing, then, that I loved and trusted him to 
the end, there will be less cause for self-reproach.' 
And Ellen gave to Norah a packet containing a 
lock of fair hair, drawn through the ring which 
had been her own gift. This was the only time 
that Hugh Oliphant's name was spoken between 
them* 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Morte m'ha sciolto, Amor, d' ogni taa legge: 
Qnella, che fu mia Donna, al cielo k gita, 
Lasciando trista, e libera mia vita. 

Fbtbabga. 

ONE afternoon late in November, when Hugh 
Oliphant was returning from a gallop on 
Clapham Common, he checked his horse to watch 
the progress of a game at foot-ball between two 
rival schools, and presently discovered Phil Kerr 
in the champion whose daring was only less con- 
spicuous than his ugliness. Phil also recognized 
Colonel Oliphant, or rather his horse, as he after- 
wards asserted; and the moment the game was 
over he detached himself from the knot of boys 
so eagerly discussing its variations, and ran up 
to Hugh as he was about to turn his horse's 
head. 

'Well, Colonel Oliphant, you might have the 
civility to speak to one.' 

* I thought you were otherwise engaged,' said 
Hugh. 

1 1 wanted so much to see you,' said Phil; 'and 
I should have written long ago, if she had not 
made me promise to let the matter rest.' 

' Whom do you mean ?' Hugh asked, with a 
sudden change of colour, his attention arrested by 
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Phil's eager, wistful manner, which differed so 
much from his usual defiant levity. 

' You know who I mean,' said Phil; 'but we 
must have our talk out. Tell that being whose 
wrists come below his coat-sleeves, that you 
know me at home and want to take half an hour's 
turn on the common with me.' 

The required permission was obtained with 
little difficulty from the usher in question; and 
Phil, with his hand on Hugh's stirrup, followed 
him in silence until they were at some distance 
from his companions. 

' And now/ Hugh said, * let me hear what you 
have to tell.' 

' I wanted to ask,' said Phil, ' whose wonted 
fluency had altogether forsaken him; ' I wanted 
so much to know if you saw Aunt Ellen before 
she sailed.' 

'I saw her,* replied Hugh, briefly. 'What 
then?' 

4 Do you know why she went, Colonel Oliphant? 
Because she was too miserable to live here, or, 
perhaps, anywhere. At least Aunt Kate writes 
unhappily about her; and Lady Cecil scarcely 
liked to say what she thought of her, when she 
came down here with that miserable Griffin, the 
very day after the Falkland sailed. You should 
have seen the wicked light in her glassy eyes, 
when she said that she had not let Aunt Ellen 
come to wish us good-bye, because any excitement 
was bad for her. And then she hoped that we 
were making satisfactory progress in our studies!' 

' What your Aunt Anne may have said or done, 
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is of little consequence,' said Hugh, interrupting 
this account of her misdeeds without ceremony; 
'but I insist on knowing what cause Ellen, — 
Miss Kerr — had for suffering.' 

' Only this, — that she cared for you mere than 
you can know or guess, and all your wild sus- 
picions about Louis Carew were cruel and 
unjust.' 

' Suspicions which you helped to foster,' said 
Hugh, through his set teeth. 

'I know I did,' said Phil, penitently; and he 
added, as an involuntary tightening of the curb 
made the spirited horse wince and fret: 'You 
ought to punish me instead of poor Diomede, 
The sight of Diomede, whom I made out before 
I saw that it was you, brought back everything 
with a rush; our rides together, and the Griffin's 
barbarity in putting a stop to them, and Aunt 
Ellen's face of wretchedness that last day before 
we went to school, when I came back and told 
her that you had left the Oaks.' 

' She cared so much ?' 

* I never knew before how people could care 
about such things,' replied Phil, with energy. 
'Aunt Kate says she never held up her head 
again, and that she will die of grief and disap- 
pointment; she does not dare say so at home, so 
she writes it to me; and Aunt Kate is not such 
a fool as people think.' 

There was silence for some moments; and. Phil 
was terrified by the face of stern and repressed 
suffering which met his eyes when he ventured to 
look up. 
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' It was my fault,' he said, again. 

' Your share was slight,' said Hugh; 'but if I 
have not wronged her beyond the hope of for- 
giveness, the past may yet be undone. Have you 
any commands for the Cape ?' 

* You will go out?' said Phil, joyously: * I had 
some hope that Mamma might set everything to 
rights; but this will be better still, for now you 
will get there only six weeks after Aunt Ellen.' 

He knew not how much might come and go in 
those few weeks. 

Hugh made his arrangements for departure 
with the least possible delay; and he reached 
Capetown within the time estimated by Phil. 
Nor did he tarry there; and although it was a 
long day's journey, he reached the settlement to 
which the Kerrs belonged on the same evening, 
and was at once directed to their farm. Crossing 
the enclosure, Hugh walked briskly up to the 
house; but he stopped short as he saw a single 
figure in the verandah, and when he again ad- 
vanced, it was with a wavering and unsteady step. 
Norah rose up before him in her deep mourning 
dress, and stood there motionless, waiting for him 
to speak. 

' Your sister?' Hugh said, when at length his 
parched throat could be constrained to utter the 
words. 

' You come too late,' replied Norah; 'Ellen is 
dead/ 

Hugh uttered no cry; but smote his hands to- 
gether, and looked upwards with a dumb, appeal* 
ing glance. 
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Norah went on with increasing bitterness: 

' She, too, appealed to heaven; and God, more 
merciful than man, sent death to end her blighted 
life. Her gentle, clinging nature had cast itself 
upon you so utterly, that when you deserted her, 
the spring of life was gone; and she from whom I 
parted so few months before in all her bright 
beauty, came to me only to die, — crushed and 
broken-hearted.' 

' I loved her,' said Hugh. 

' You loved her, — well enough to win her love, 
and link her heart to yours, only to break it by 
suspicion and mistrust. And now that you would 
repent, it is too late.' 

* Too late/ Hugh repeated, in accents of de- 
spair, which softened Norah's bitterness. 

' It was not thus,' she said, ' that Ellen bid me 
meet you, but with gentle and forgiving words. 
She loved and trusted to the end; and left this 
token, confident that you would come to claim it.' 

As Hugh opened the packet placed in his 
hands, a slanting ray fell on the lock of hair, 
gilding it with a pale light, as he had often seen 
the sunbeams play with Ellen's hair in life. It 
was too much; and, his hardly-maintained com- 
posure giving way, he stood before Norah, trem- 
bling and unnerved like a child. But he was 
unable to endure any witness of this agony of 
grief and remorse; and before she could detain 
him, he was gone — to return no more. Norah 
told her husband of the interview, reproaching 
herself that she had so ill fulfilled Ellen's last 
request; and they sought to trace him, but could 
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only discover that a stranger had been seen, 
lingering in the dusk beside the roughly-hewn 
cross which marked Ellen's grave. 

Hugh did not linger long. Since the hope 
which had brought him to the Cape was thus 
miserably blighted, the place seemed more in- 
tolerable than any other, and he returned to 
England, an embittered and disappointed man. 
Yet he took his place again in society; and it 
was only a keen observer who noted that his 
sarcasms were more bitter, and his smiles more 
rare than formerly. After a while he married — 
happily, in the world's estimation, and in that of 
his adoring wife, whose attachment he requited 
with all chivalrous attention. But a tress of 
yellow hair still lay next his heart; and its depths 
were unstirred save by the memory of the young 
life which had ebbed away for the love of him. 



THE END. 
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eats. 7s. 6d. 

Principles of Mechanism. By 

Professor Wilms, M.A., F.B.8. 
The British Palaeozoic Bocks 

and Fossils. By the Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick and Professor M*Coy. 
Quarto, with a Volume of Plates. 42s. 



Marie Therese de Lamourous : 

Foundress of the House of La Mise- 
rioorde.atBourdeaux. A Biography, 
abridged from the French. By the 
Author of 'The Heir of Bedclyffe.' 
Is. 6d. 

Evelyn's Life of Mrs. Godol- 

pbin. By the Bishop of Oxford. 6s. 

Remains of Bishop Copleston. 

With Reminiscences of his Life. By 
the Abchbishop of Dublin. With 
Portrait. 10s. 6d. 

Memoir of Bishop Copleston. 

By W. J. Coplbston, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

Life of Archbishop Sancroft. 

By Dr. D'Oyly. Octavo. 9s. 

Memoirs of Bishop Butler. By 

T. Babtlbtt, M.A. 12s. 

Lives of Eminent Christians. 
By Archdeacon Hone. Four 
Volumes. 18s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor. A 

Biography. By Rev. B. A. Will- 

MOTT. 6S. 

Lives of English Sacred Poets. 

By the same Author. Two Vols. 9s. 

Life and Services of Lord 

Harris. By the Right Hon. 8. 
B. Lushinoton. 6s. 6d. 



Bacons Essays; with the 

Colours of Good and Evil. With 
the References and Notes, by T. 
Mabxby, M.A. ls.6d. 

Bacon's Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Revised, with References and 
Notes, by T. Mjlbkby, M.A. 2s. 



Principles of Imitative Art. 

By Gbobgb Butlbb, M.A. 6s. 

Butler's Sermons on Human 

Nature. With Preface by Dr. 
Whbwbll. 3s. 6d. 

Butler's Sermons on Moral 

Subjects. With Preface by Dr. 
Whbwbll. 3s. 6d. 

SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT 
SUBJECTS. 

Philosophical Theories and Phi- 
losophical Experience. 3s. 6d. 
Connexion between Physiology 

and Intellectual Science. 3s. 6d. 

On Man's Power over Himself 

to prevent or control Insanity. 3s. 6d. 

Practical Organic Chemistry. 
3s. 6d. 

Greek Philosophy to the Age 

of Pericles. 3s. 6d. 

Greek Philosophy from So- 
crates to the Coming of Christ. 
3s. 6d. 

Christian Doctrine and Prac- 
tice in the Second Century. 3s. 6d. 

Vulgar and Common Errors. 

3s. 6d. 

Vegetable Physiology. 3s. 6d. 
Principles of Criminal Law. 

3s. 6d. 

Christian Sects in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 3s. 6d. 
General Principles of Grammar. 

3s. 6d. 

Sketches of Geology. 3s. 6d. 

State of Man before Chris- 
tianity. 3s. 6d. 
Thoughts and Opinions of a 

Statesman. 3s. 6d. 

Responsibilities of Employers. 

3s. 6d. 

Christian Doctrine and Prac- 
tice in the Twelfth Century. 3s. 6d. 

Philosophy of Ragged Schools. 

3s. 6d. 

On the State of Man subse- 
quent to Christianity. Four Parts. 
4b. 6d. each. 
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Lectures on the Characters of 

©or Lord's Apostles. Ss.Sd. 

8cripture Revelations respect- 
ing a Future State. 6s. 
Scripture Revelations respect- 

inf Good and E%il Angela. St. 6d. 



By the Bishop of Oxroxo. 

8ermons, Preached and Pub- 
lished on severs! occasions. 10s. 6d. 

Six Sermons preached before 

the University. 4s. 6d. 



History of the Church of 

England. By the Bishop of St. 
Asaph. 10s. 6d. 

Burnet's History of the Re- 
formation, abridged. Edited by 
Dr. Cobbis. 10s. 6d. 

History of the English Refor- 
mation. By F. 0. MAS8IJT&B1ED, 
M.A. 6s, 

Elizabethan Religious History. 

By H. Soamss, M.A. Octavo. 16s. 

History of the Anglo-Saxon 

Church. ByH.SoAMis,M.A. 7s. 6d. 

History of the Christian Church. 

By Professor Bubtok. 5s. 

The Early Christians. By W. 

Priddiit , M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Outlines of Sacred History. 

2s. 6d. 

Outlines of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory; Before the Reformation. By 
W. H. Hoabb, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Bible Maps ; with copious In- 
dex. By W. Hughes. Coloured. 6s. 

TheThree Treacherous Dealers: 

An Illustration of the Church 
Catechism. By J. W. Dovaldsoit, 
D.D. 2s. 6d. 

Civil History of the Jews. By 

O. Cocbaykb, M. A. 4s. 6d. 

Garrick's Mode of Reading the 

Liturgy. With Notes, and a Dis- 
course on Public Beading, by B. 
Cull. 5s. 6d. 



The Four Gospels m one Nar- 
rative. Arranged by Two Friends. 
4s.6d. 



ESSAYS 
By the Archbishop of Dubxjv. 

On Peculiarities of the Chris- 
tian Betigion. 7s. 6d. 

On Difficulties in the Writings 

of the Apostle PauL 8s.. 

On Errors of Romanism. 7s. 6d. 

On Dangers to Christian Faith 
from the Teaching or the Conduct 
of its Professors. 7s. 6d. 



The Scripture Doctrine con- 
cerning the Sacraments. By the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 2s. 6d. 

Cautions for the Times. Edited 

by the Archbishop of Dublin. 7s. 
English Synonyms. Edited 

by the Archbishop of Dublin. 3s. 

By B. Chbvbtix Tbbhch, DJ)., 
Dean of Westminster. 

On the Authorized Version of 

the New Testament, in connexion 
with some reoent Proposals for its 
Bevision. 6s. 

Notes on the Parables. 12s. 
Notes on the Miracles. 12s. 
Five Sermons preached before 

the University or Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

Hulsean Lectures. 5s. 

St. Augustine's Exposition of 

the Sermon on the Mount. With 
an Essay on St. Augustine as an 
Interpreter of Scripture. 7s. The 
Essay separately, 3s. 6d. 

Synonyms of the New Testa- 
ment. 6s. 
On Deficiencies in English 

Dictionaries. 2s. 

English, Past and Present. 4s. 
Proverbs and their Lessons. 3s. 
On the Study of Words. 3s. 6d. 
Sacred Latin Poetry. With 

Notes and Introduction. 7s. 
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Dialogues onDivine Providence. 

By a Fellow of a College. 3b. 6d. 

The Destiny of the Creature; 

and other Sermons. Preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By 
Chablbs J. Ellicott, B.D. 6s. 

Sermons preached in Wells 

Cathedral. By G. H. Sache- 
ysbbll JOHHSOIT, MjL, F.R.S., 
Dean of Wells. 6s. 

The Church, its Nature and 

Offices. By C. P. Eeiohbl, B.D. 6s. 

Liber Precum Publicarum ; 

Ordo Admi nistrandee Co?n» Domini, 
Cateohismus, Ecclesie Anglicans, 
Psalterium. 6s. 6d. j 10s. 6d. oalf. 

Seauentiee ex Missalibus, An- 

gnois, Gallicis, Germanicis Desump- 
tap. Collegit, notulasqne addidit J. 
M. Nbxle, A.M. 7s. 

Ordo Sseclorum ; a Treatise on 

the Chronology of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Henry Bbownb, M.A., 
Canon of Chiohester. 20s. 

Pearson on the Creed, revised and 

corrected. By TbxplbChbyallxbb, 
B.D. 12s. 

Fullwood's Roma Ruit. The 

Pillars of Rome Broken. By C. 
Hxbdwick, M. A. 10s. 6d. 

College Lectures on Ecclesias- 
tical History. By W. Bates, B.D. 
6s. 6d. 

College Lectures on Christian 

Antiquities. By the same. 9s. 

The True Faith of a Christian; 

a Simple Exposition of the Apostles' 
Creed. By the Bev. C. J. D*Oyly. 
2s. 6d. 

Choral Service of the Church. 

By J. Jbbb, M.A. 16s. 

Sermons preached before the 

University of Oxford. By Canon 
Ogilvtb. Octavo. 5s. 

Lectures on the Prophecies. 

By A. M'Caul, D.D. Octavo. 7s. 

The Messiahship of Jesus. By 

Dr. M'Cadl. 7s. 

Discourses on Christian Humi- 
liation and on the City of God. By 
Bishop Tbbbot, D.D. 7s. 6d. 



College Chapel Sermons. By 

W. Whbwbll, D.D. 10s. 6d. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert. 2s. 

Scripture Female Characters. 

By the Viscountess Hood. 3b. 6d. 

The Catechist's Manual ; Read- 
ings from St. Mark's Gospel. By 
Bishop Hinds. 4s. 6d. 

The Three Temples of the One 

God. By Bishop Hinds: 3s. 

Sermons for the Times. By 

the Bev. C. Kingslby. 5s. 

Twenty -five Village Sermons. 

By the Rev. C. Kingslby. 2s. 6d. 

Churchman's Theological Dic- 
tionary. By R. Eden, M.A. 5s. 

The Gospel Narrative according 

to the Authorised Text. With 
Marginal Proofs and Notes. By 
J. Fobbtbb, M.A. 12s. 

Statutes relating to the Eccle- 
siastical and Eleemosynary Institu- 
tions of England, Wales, Ireland, 
India, and the Colonies; with De- 
cisions. By A. J. Stephens, M.A., 
F.R.8. Two Volumes. £3 3s. 

Historical and Explanatory 

Treatise on the Book of Common 
Prater. By W. G. Humpmy, B.D. 

Sacred Minstrelsy: Sacred Mu- 
sic from the Finest Works of the 
Great Masters. With Accompani- 
ments for Pianoforte and Organ. 
Two Vols. £2 2s. 



The Natural History of In- 
fidelity and Superstition m Contrast 
with Christian Faith. By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle. Octavo. 12s. 

By the same Author. 

Manual of Christian An- 
tiquities. 188. 

Churchman's Guide to the 

Use of the English Liturgy. 3s. 6d. 

Pirst Sundays at Church. 

2s. 6d. 
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Introduction to the Study of 

the Old Testament. By A. Babby, 
M.A.. Head Muter of Leeds Gram- 
mar flohooL Fart I. «s. 

Exposition of the Thirty-nine 

Article*. By Professor Habold 
Bbowjts,M.A. 16s. 

Examination Questions on 

Prof. Browne's Exposition of the 
Articles. By J. Goblb, M.A. 
Ss.Sd. 

The Churchman's Guide; an 

Index of Sermons, arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects. By Johjt Foestbb, 
M.A. 7s. 

The Book of the Fathers, and 

the Spirit Of their Writings. 9s. 6d. 

Babylon and Jerusalem: a 

Letter to Countess of Hahn-Hahn. 
2s. 6d. ^ 

The Book of Psalms literally 

rendered into English Verse, ac- 
cording to the Prayer Book Version. 
By Edqae Alfbed Bowbiho. 5s. 

Readings in Italian Prose Lite- 
rature ; with Biographical Sketches. 
By G. A. Bezzi. 7s. 



By Professor Bbbvays, of King's 
College, London. 

German Word Book. 3s. 
German Phrase Book. 3s. 
German Conversation Book. 

8s. 

German Grammar. 5s. 
German Exercises. 4s. 6d. 
German Examples. 3s. 
German Header. 5s. 
German Historical Anthology. 

5s. 

German Classics, with Notes, by 
Professor Bebways. 

Schiller's Maid of Orleans. 2s. 
Schiller's William Tell. 2s. 
Schiller's Mary Stuart. 2s. 



The Greek Testament. With 

Notes, Grammatical and ExegdtaoaL 
By W. Wbbstbb, MJL., and W. F. 
WiLKiirsoir, M.A. Vol. I. con- 
taining the Gospels and Acta of the 
Apostles. 20s. 

Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul's Epistles. By 
C. J. Ellicott, B.D., Professor of 
Divinity, King's College, London. 

Galatiajtb. 7s. 6d. 

EPHBBIAITB. 7s. Sd. 

Thb Pastobal Epistles. 10s. 6d. 

Phileppiaws, Colossiajts, and 
Philemon. 10s. 6d. 

Thessaloniajtb. 7s. 6d. 

Commentary on the Acts of the 

Apostles. By W. G. Humphby, 
B.D. With a Map. 6s. 

Pearson on the Acts of the 

Apostles and Annals of St. Paul. 
In English, with a few Notes, by J. 
B. Cbowtoot, B.D. 4a. 

Greek Text of the Acts of the 

Apostles : with English Notes. By 
H. Robinson, D.D. 8s. 

The Gospel according to St. 

John after the Authorized Version. 
Newly compared with the Original 
Greek, and revised by — 

JoHir Babbow, D.D. 

Gboboe Mobbblt, D.C.L. 

Hbnby AL70BD, B.D. 

William G. Humphby, B.D. 

Chablbb J. Ellicott, B.D. 
2s. 6d. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the 

Romans. By the same Bevisers. 2s. 



Notes upon Thucydides. Books 

I. and II. By J. G. Shbppabd, 
M.A., and L. Evans, M.A. 8s. 

Platonis Philebus, with Notes 

by C. Badham, D.D. 6s. 

The Alcestis of Euripides ; with 

Notes by Bishop Monk. 4s. 6d. 

Muller's Dissertations on the 

Eumenides of iBschylus. Cheaper 
Edition. 6s. 6d. 

Propertius; withEnglish Notes, 

Preface on the State of Latin Scho- 
larship, and Indices. By F. A. Pa- 
ley. 10b. 6d. 
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Arundines Garni, collect atque 
edfdit Hsvbicus Dbuby, M.A. 12s. 

Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated 

with Essays and Notes. By Sir 
Alex. Grant, Bart., M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Volume I., 
containing the Essays. 8s. 6d. 

Politics of Aristotle. With 

Notes. By B. Congbbvb, M.A. 16s. 

Choephorce of jEschylus. With 
Notes. By J. Conikgtoh, M.A., 
Professor of Latin, Oxford. 6s. 

Agamemnon of JSschylus, the 

Text, with a Translation into Eng- 
lish Verse, and Notes. By Professor 
Conington. 7s. 6d. 

J3schylus translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. With Notes, and a Life 
ofJSschylus. By Professor Blaoxib. 
Two Volumes. 16s. 

Phsedrus, Lysis, and Protago- 
ras of Plato. Translated by J. 
Wbight, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Homeric Ballads: the Text, 

with Metrical Translations and 
Notes. By the late Dr. Maginn. 6s. 

Tacitus, the Complete Works, 

with a Commentary, Life, Indices, 
and Notes. By Professor Rittbb. 
Four Volumes. Octavo. 28s. 

Aristophanis Comoediae Vnde- 

oim. cum Notis et Indice Historico, 
ediait H. A. Holdek, A.M. 15s. 
Plays separately, Is. each. 

Aulularia and Menaechemi of 

Plautus, with Notes by J. Hild- 
tabd, B.D. 7s. 6d. each. 

Antigone of Sophocles, in 

Greek and English, with Notes. By 
Dr. Donaldson. 9s. 

Pindar's Epinician Odes ; with 
copious Notes and Indices. By Dr. 
Donaldson. 16s. 

Speeches of Demosthenes 

against Aphobus and Onetor. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by C. Bann 
Kennedy, M.A. 9b. 

Greek Verses of Shrewsbury 
School. By Dr. Kennedy. 8s. 



Select Private Orations of De- 
mosthenes ; with Notes. By 0. T. 
Penrose, M.A. 4s. 

Frogs of Aristophanes; with 

English Notes. By the Rev. H. P. 

COOKBSLBT. 7S. 

Classical Examination Papers 

of King's College. By Professor 
Browne. 6s. 

Longer Exercises in Latin 

Prose Composition. By Dr. DO- 
NALDSON. 6S. 6d. 

Manual of Latin Prose Compo- 
sition. By H. M. Wilkibs, M.A. 
4s. 6d. Key,2s.6d. 

Manual of Greek Prose Com- 
position. By H. M. Wilkxns, M.A. 
7s. 6d. Key,2s.6d. 

Fables of Babrius. Edited by 

Sir G. C. Lswis, Bart., M.P. 5s. 6d. 



Comparative Grammar of the 

Hebrew Language. By Dr. Do- 
kaldsoit. 3s. 6d. 

Hebrew Grammar. By Cm. 

Lbo, of Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

New Hebrew Lexicon. With 

Grammar, Vocabulary, Ac. Also 
Chajdee Grammar and Lexicon. By 
Professor T. Jarrbtt, M.A. 21s. 

Phraseological and Explana- 
tory Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Book of Genesis. By Professor 
Theodore Preston, M.A. 9s. 6d. 

Guide to the Hebrew Student. 

By H. H. Bernard. 10b. 6d. 

The Psalms in Hebrew, with 

Critical, Exegetical, and Philologi- 
cal Commentary. By G. Phillips, 
B.D., President of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Two Volumes. 32s. 

Elements of Syriac Grammar. 

By G. Phillips, B.D. Second Edi- 
tion. 10s. 

Practical Arabic Grammar. By 
Duncan Stewart. Octavo. 16s. 
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CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Macwru Evuroxs. la. 

C«ui de Bxuo Gaixico. L to IT. 
ls.6d. 

CicxxodeAjnciriAetSxYxcvuvB. la. 

Cicxxo de Omens. Is. 

Cicxxo pro Plavcio. 1a. 

Cicxxo pro 'Kaon. Is. 

Cicxxo pro Kuxjkxa. law 

Cicxxovis OmAno Pmurnci 8x- 
cuxda. la. 

DiiORimtnr Lmim Is. 

DnosraiiiB i&iixR Aphoxus and 
Omox. la. 6d. 

Eusxnnis Biccu. la. 

Excikri ex Am»TAiro. 2s. 6d. 

Excxxpta ex Lucloto. 2s. 6d. 

Excniti ex Taciti Ajtkauxub. 
2s. Od. 

HOXATH SaTIXJB. Ifl. 

Hobatii Caxkiha. Is. Od. 

Hobatii Axa Posyica. 6d> 

Onon Fasti. Is. 8xL 

Platohis Phlbdo. 2s. 

Plato iris Mimurut. Is* 

Platovis Pxisiub. Is. 6d. 

Plauti Miles CFlosxosus. Is. 

Plattti Tkhtuicmto. Is. 

Plutarch's Litxs of Soxoir, Pm« 
clsb, and PHiLOPoncxH. 2s. 

Sophoclis Philootbtxb, with. Notes. 
2s. 

Sophoclis GSdipus Ttxayots, with 

Notes. 2s. 6d. 
Taciti Oxxxaitxa. Is. 
Taciti Agkicola. Is. 
Txxxvtii Ahdxia. Is. 

TXBXXTII AdXLPHI. Is. 

Vix&ilu Gboeqica. Is. 6d. 



VOCAL MUSIC. 

Bt Johjt Huxlah. 
Infant School Songs. 6d. 
School Songs. Two Books. 

6d.each. 

Exercises for the Cultivation of 

theYoiee. For Soprano or Tenor. 
2s. 6d. 

For Contralto or Bass. 2s. 6<L 

Rudiments of Musical Gram- 
mar. Ss. 

Ghrammar of Musical Harmony. 

Ss. 

Exercises on the ' Grammar of 

Musical Harmony.' la. 

Sea Songs. 2s. 6d. 
Treatise on the Stave. 2s. 
psalter; or Psalms of 

David, is Metre : from the Autho- 
rised Version. 
In Score, with Accompaniments. 
24b. 

In Score, for Four Voices. 15s. 
Separate Voice Parts. 2a. each. 

Psalm Tune-Books without 

Words. For Three Equal Voices. 
2s. 64. Four Voices. 3s. 

tffte SSftolc Voofc of Bsalms, 

with the Canticles and Hymns of 
the Church, set to appropriate 
Chants for Four Voices. 15s. 

Chants by English Masters. 6<L 

FAST MUSIC. 
In Seore and separate Voice 

Farts. Two Volumes Sacred and 
Two Secular.— Score, 5s. cloth, 4s. in 
a wrapper; Voice Parts, Is. in 
wrapper, Is. 9d. in oloth. 

In Score, for Women and 

Children. One Volume Sacred and 
One Secular. Is. each in wrapper: 
Is. 9d. cloth. 

In Score, for Men. One 

Volume Sacred and One Secular. 
Is. each in wrapper ; Is. Od. cloth. 

Vocal Scores, in Four or more 
Parts. 

One Volume, Sacred, and one 

Secular. 10s. Sd. each. 
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Royal 800, vpward$ o/700 payes, 

ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. 

BY HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. 

LECTURER ON ANATOMY AT ST. GEORGE' S HOSPITAL, 
Illustrated by nearly 400 large Woodcut* , from Original Drawingn, by 
H. Y. Ciktbr, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in Grant College, Bombay, late 

Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. George's Hospital. 
The Illustrations are chiefly from Dissections made jointly by the Author and 
Dr. Carter. 



THIS WORE is intended to furnish the Student and Practitioner with an accurate 
view of the Anatomy of the Human Body, and more especially the application of 
this science to Practical Surgery. 

One of the chief objects of the author has been to induoe the student to apply his 
anatomical knowledge to the more practical points in Surgery, by introducing, in 
small type, under each of the following subdivisions, such observations as show the 
necessity of an accurate knowledge of the part under examination. 

Osteology. — Much time and care have been devoted to this part of the work, the 
basis of anatomical knowledge. It contains a concise description of the anatomy of 
the bones, illustrated by Ninety-eight Woodcuts, accurately lettered, showing the 
various markings and processes on each bone. The attachment of the muscles is 
shown in dotted lines, copied in each case from recent dissections. The articulations 
of each bone are shown on a new plan, and a method has been adopted by which the 
hitherto complicated account of the development of the bones is made more simple. 

Thi Articulation*. — In this section the various structures forming the joints 
are described, a classification of the joints is given, and the anatomy of each care- 
fully described, illustrated by Thirty Woodcuts, all of which are taken from, or cor- 
rected by, recent dissections. 

Thi Musclbs a»d Fascia.— In this section the muscles are described in groups, 
as in ordinary anatomical works. A series of illustrations, showing the lines of in- 
cision necessary in the dissection of the muscles in each region, are introduced, and 
the muscles are shown in Fifty-two Woodcuts. The surgical anatomy of the muscles 
in connexion with fractures, of the tendons or muscles divided in operations, is also 
described and illustrated. 

Thb Abtbbibs.— The course, relations, peculiarities, and surgical anatomy of each 
artery are described in this section, together with the anatomy of the regions con- 
taining the arteries more especially involved in surgioal operations. This part of 
the work is illustrated by Twenty-seven Woodcuts. 

Thb Vbiwb are described as in ordinary anatomical works, and illustrated by a 
series of Woodcuts, showing those in each region. The veins of the spine are de- 
scribed and illustrated from the well-known work of Breschet. 

Thb Lymphatics nre described, and figured in a series of illustrations copied from 
the elaborate work of Mascagni. 

Thb Nbbtous System and Oboavs ov Sbksb. — A concise and accurate descrip- 
tion of this important part of Anatomy has been given, illustrated by Seventy-two 
Woodcuts, showing the spinal cord and its membranes, the anatomy of the brain in 
a series of sectional views, the origin, course, and distribution of the cranial, spinal, 
and sympathetic nerves, and the anatomy of the organs of sense. 

Thb viscbba. — A detailed description of this essential part of anatomy has been 
given, illustrated by Fifty large accurately-lettered Woodcuts. 

Rbgioical Anatomy.— The anatomy of the perinseum, of the ischio-rectal region, 
and of femoral and inguinal hernia), is described at the end of the work. The region 
of the neck, the axilla, the bend of the elbow, Scarpa's triangle, and the popliteal 
space in the section on the arteries. The laryngotracheal region, with the anatomy 
of the trachea and larynx. The regions are illustrated by a large number of 
Woodcuts. m * 

Microscopical Anatomy. — A brief account of the microscopical anatomy of 
some of the tissues, and of the various organs, has also been introduced. 
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Octavo, 78. 6d. each. 

OXFOED ESSAYS, 1855. 

Lucretius. By W. T. Sellar, M.A. 

On Teaching English History. By J. A. Froude, M.A. 

Alfred De Musset. By F. T. Palgrave, M.A. 

The Plurality of Worlds. By Henry J. S. Smith, M. A. 

Persian Literature. By E. B. Cowell. 

Crime and its Excuses. By W. Thomson, D.D. 

Oxford and its Geology. By J. Phillips, F.R.S. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Right. By T. C. Sandabs, M.A. 

Oxford Studies. By M. Pattison, B.D. 

1856. 

Comparative Mythology. By Max Mulleb, M.A. 
The Growth of Laws and Usages of War. By Montagu Bernard, 
B.C.L. 

The Raphael Drawings in the University Galleries. By Geoboe 
Butlsb, M.A. 

The Land System of Ireland. By W. O'Connor Morris, B. A. 
National Education. By F. Temple, D.D. 
Carlovingian Romance. By R. J. Kino, M.A. 
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M.P. 
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